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SHIPPING AT BUFFALO. 


“Yes, we are laying up the lake fleet as fast as 
we can and doing the best we can by everything, 
but it is very much like trying to do a department- 
store business at a peanut stand.” 

Making the above quotation from a Buffalo vessel 
broker, John Chamberlin, in Marine Review of De- 
cember 28, tells the 


possibly have been taken care of; but the new 
corn crop is hardly dry enough to handle in that 
way; besides the special export all-rail rate on corn 
is taking it to the seaboard so fast that the lakes 
have been robbed of their dues ever since the crop 
was ready to move. So we shall have to be content 
with wheat mostly. As accounted for now there is 
something over 5,000,000 bushels of it afloat to hold 
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NEW MYSTIC WHARF ELEVATOR. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad Company’s grain 
elevator on the Mystic Wharf in the city of Bos- 
ton was burned about a year ago, more or less. 
Fortunately the railroad company had other eleva- 
tor facilities, or it would have been impossible to 

handle the immense ex- 


story of the unprece- [a= 
dented congestion of 
shipping and grain in 
the Buffalo harbor at 
the close of navigation 
for the season of 1905. 
He says: 

“Of course the winter 
fleet is welcome. The 
only regret is that there 
is no longer the room 
for the tonnage that 
there should be, so that 
when the last boat is 
finally tied .up there 
will be craft more than 
a mile up Buffalo River, 
craft a mile and a half 
up the Blackwell Ship 
Canal, craft at the steel 
plant four miles above 
the mouth of Buffalo 
River, craft some miles 
down the Niagara, not 
to mention the over- 
flow to Tonawanda of 
about all the craft small 
enough to get down 
there. 

“To begin with there 
is a matter of a little 


.over three miles of 


grain and flaxseed to winter afloat, some- 
thing neyer approached in amount before. Of- 
ten there is not a million bushels; and even now, 
with not a bit of corn offered in this way, there 
must have been some very unusual influences to 
bring so much here to remain through the winter. 
For the elevators are all full besides, at rates that 
are somewhat higher than they have been before, a 
few steel houses getting 2 cents a bushel for hold- 
ing to any time up to April 15. 

“Had there been corn offering in proportion to the 
crop, there would have been much more than could 


port business that Bos- 
ton has enjoyed since 
the new grain crops be- 
gan to move, some sta- 
tistics of which you 
will no doubt have 
from other sources. Al- 
though at the time of 
the fire the export busi- 
ness in grain was “in 
the dumps,” owing to 
the short crops of 1903 
and 1904 and lack of a 
foreign demand, owing 
to our high prices, the 
company immediately 
after the disaster began 
preparations to rebuild, 
and during the summer 
the building shown in 
the accompanying en- 
graving was_ erected 
and equipped, and 
opened just in time to 
take part in the recent 
heavy out-movement of 
grain. 

The storage capacity 
RAS of the new elevator is 
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through the winter, or as much of the winter as the 
shipper desires, about 2,500,000 bushels of flaxseed 
and 430,000 bushels of rye, oats and barley. This 
cught to mean plenty of care-taking through the 
winter, including much effort to keep the harbor 
open to movement of vessels, especially fire tugs.” 


McCord & Kelly, Columbus, Ohio, sent out at 
the holidays an unusually attractive line of 
illuminated business cards, three series of which 
have reached us, any one of which would be 
worth noting for its beauty. 


but 500,000 bushels, but 
the handling facilities, 
as will be seen, are 
disproportionately large. The building stands on 
the site of thle former elevator, part of it, in fact, 
resting on piers on the foundation of the burned 
structure. It is divided into a working-house four 
bays deep and a storage annex seven bays deep, 
the length of the house being six bays of 15 feet 
each, thus providing for handling 45 feet of cars. 

Two tracks—one of them running through a car- 
shed along the front of the elevator and the other 
extending through the working portion—allow cars 
to be unloaded at four 10,000-bushel receiving legs, 
all of which may be used for shipping as well. 
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A complete system of shipping galleries has been 
built in connection with the plant, most of which 
is shown in the picture. 

Two cleaners of the largest size, with independ- 
ent elevator legs, are a part of, the first story 
equipment, as is also a double-drum wire-rope car 
puller, ; 

The scale hoppers are of 1,400 bushels’ capacity. 
Two car-loading spouts, a passenger elevator and 
a complete dust-collecting system, discharging to 
a dust house outside the elevator, are included in 
the installation. Arrangements are made for sack- 
ing grain and loading it to wagons. Power is fur- 
nished by alternating current motors, of which 
there are nine in the building. 

A. No. 6 Hess Drier, by the Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co., Chicago, is installed in a separate 
and independent machinery, driven by a 
motor, serves this machine. 

While the external appearance of the elevator 
presents no radical departures from well-known 
types, the ability to receive and handle grain with 
all the legs gives it an operating advantage of im- 


building, 
separate 


portance. 

Careful attention has been paid to the under- 
writers’ requirements. The windows are of wire 
elass in metal frames, set into wood frames coy- 
and throughout the work the idea 
insurance rate compatible 


tin, 
of getting the lowest 
with economical construction of a building of this 


ered with 


type has been uppermost. 
The elevator was designed by 
Co., engineers, of Chicago. 


John S. Metcalf 


treated to a surprise when the work went to the H. 
P, Cummings Co., general contractors, of Boston. It 
is not often that an “outsider’’ takes a large eleva- 
tor contract away from those experienced in the 
The result, however, has been most sat- 
isfactory. Mr. H. Bissell, chief engineer of the 
railroad company, had general supervision of the 
work. The inspection of the elevator and the com- 
plete construction of the shipping galleries was in 
the hands of the railroad company’s mechanical en- 
gineer, Mr.’J. H. Patton, 


business. 


CHICAGO WEIGHMASTER’S AN- 
NUAL DINNER. 


The fourth annual dinner for the employes of the 
Chicago Board of Trade weighing department 
was given by Chief Weighmaster H. A. Foss at 
the Victoria Hotel on the evening of December 16. 
Some two hundred gentlemen were present, in- 
cluding invited guests, and as on previous occa- 
sions, the hospitality of Mr. Foss, as well as that of 
Assistant Weighmaster A. E. Schuyler, was cor- 
dially extended throughout a delightful evening. 

The brief speeches of the evening were made by 
George Metcalf, tallyman of the weighing depart- 
ment, whe welcomed the guests; George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade; S. S. Tanner of 


Minier, Ili; C..F. Mills, tallyman; J.: H. Ware, 
chairman of the Board of Trade weighing com- 
mittee; S. C. Seotten, Chicago, and Rev. Jenkin 


Lloyd Jones, Chicago; Mr. Foss himself presided as 
toastmaster. 

An orchestra composed of employes of the de- 
partment gave two numbers, and John Winchester 
of the department received hearty applause for a 
very artistic vocal solo. 


ELEVATOR SYSTEM IN THE 
ARGENTINE. 


Various announcements have reached the United 
States from time to time with reference to the new 
system of grain elevators to be erected in the 
Argentine; but the details have only come to us 
in an authoritative form through a recent issue of 
the Review of the River Plate of Buenos Ayres. 

The concession has been granted to Arnold J. 
Alexander and J. R. Davis, who will erect ele- 
vators at thirty-eight stations in the principal wheat 
areas of the South, as follows: Alzaga, Gonzalez 
Chaves, Vasques, Tres Arroyos, M. Cascallares, Irene, 


\ 


Contracts were let by 
the railroad company, and elevator builders were | 


Aparicio, El Perdido, Coronel Dorrego, San Roman, 
General La Madrid, La Colina, Coronel Suarez, 
Curumalan, Arroyo Corto, Pigué, Dufour, Tornquist, 
Sierra de la Ventana, Peralta, Stegman, Pringles, 
Krabbe, Laprida, Arroyo Venado, Carhué, BErize, 
Puan, Goyena, Saavedra, Alta Vista (Empalme), 
Viboras, Azopardo, Tres Cuervos, Canada Marina, 
Avestruz, Guatraché and Remeco. To complete the 
system and to facilitate export, one or more ter- 
minal elevators will be built or rented in the 
nearest out-ports. 

The machinery needed will be admitted free of 
duty, and there will be no taxes to pay, either na- 
tional or provincial. 

It is understood that the beneficiaries of the con- 
cession will transfer their privilege to a company 
with a capital of $2,500,000, of which Dr. Hzequiel 
Ramos Mexia, former minister of agriculture, will be 
local president. This company (or at least the con- 
cessionaires) will be allowed to 
form of elevator receipts to depositors of grain and 
otherwise will perform the duties of public ware- 
housemen. 


WALTER FITCH, PRESIDENT. 


Walter Fitch, who, on January 8, was elected to 
the honorable and distinguished position of presi- 
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dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, is a native 
of Wisconsin, having been born at Fox Lake in 
1861. He was educated in the Detroit public 
schools, and began his business career in grain at 
Ashland, with the Northern Grain Co. 

He came to Chicago early in the ’90’s, and is at 
present head of the Board of Trade firm of Pringle, 
Fitch & Rankin. 

Mr. Fitch has served a term as president of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, besides other offices 
in that institution. 


South Dakota corn in 1905 averaged 38.3 bush- 
els per acre, which is better than most of her 
trans-Mississippi neighbors. 

The Minnesota State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission has given notice that it will under- 
take to prosecute any case where proper com- 
plaint is made and supported by evidence that 
any weights in excess of the legal bushel weight 
for oats are taken by buyers. The commission has 
caused a circular to be printed and widely distrib- 
uted among farmers and grain dealers stating 
that the legal weight for a bushel of oats is 
thirty-two pounds and that the exaction of more 
should be refused. Demands for bushels of more 
than thirty-two pounds should, the circular states, 
be reported to the Commission, which would in- 
stitute prosecution if sufficient evidence were 
adduced. 


issue the usual | 
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CERTIFICATE OF WEIGHT—ILLE- 
GAL ENDORSEMENTS—SHORT 
WEIGHT CLAIMS. 


BY L, C. BREED. 

Where grain is shipped to a mill or grain dealer, 
subject to destination weights, the receiver should 
call in a notary or justice of the peace, to note the 
weighing and issue the certificate. If neither of 
these public officials is available, then get some 
reputable merchant to do this. Even if grain is 
bought on public weights, unless you have no inten- 
tion of making complaint in case of shortage, the 
same course should be pursued. It is far stronger 
evidence if the certificate is made by a disinter- 
ested party. 

It is very necessary, in most cases at least, when 
grain is shipped subject destination weights, to also 
furnish a duplicate to the shipper at the central 
market; for it sometimes happens that he has a 
claim to file with the railroad for excess freight; 
that is, with the railroad over which the grain was 
shipped to the central market; and he would need, 
if the grain was consigned, to send- the original 
to the country shipper with his account of sale. 
This certificate and duplicate should be sent im- 
mediately after the weighing, for in case of con- 
signed grain, the account sale cannot be made up 
until it is received. 

ILLEGAL INDORSEMENTS. 

Railroad employes, like merchants, are often lax 
in their ways of doing business; but it often hap- 
pens. that where the initial road is not strict, the 
terminal one is. Here is an illustration. 

A shipper, say, for an instance, either a mill or 
grain concern, is doing business under the style of 
The A-B Company. In this case we are taking a 
concern not incorporated. They have a rubber 
stamp, and in indorsing an “order” bill of lading, 
use this stamp, and with a pencil, though some- 
times with ink, the cierk puts his initials under it. 
When the party to whom the car is consigned pre- 
sents this lading to the terminal railroad, it may 
“go” and it may not. Some roads would refuse to 
accept it; and as it is not a legal indorsement, they 
are not obliged to accept it. 

Again, we will suppose it is an incorporated con- 
cern, and a rubber stamp is used, and the party 
indorsing it writes his name in full, in ink. That 
is not a legal indorsement, there being given no 
official title of the person writing his name as 
stated. If the party indorsing is not a member of 
a firm, or an officer in an incorporated company, he 
must have a power of attorney and sign as such 
attorney. 

To send bills of lading back for correction means 
expense for demurrage and loss of the use of the 
money represented, in the meantime, the draft havy- 
ing been paid in order get the bill of lading. 

SHORT WEIGHT CLAIMS. 

In every business claims are bound to arise from 
various causes, both with and without “malice 
aforethought.” It is, however, important in making 
up the evidence on which to demonstrate the valid- 
ity of the claim that the same should be as strong 
as possible; and furthermore, the claimant has no 
right to expect a claim to be allowed by the seller 
unless he furnishes good evidence. Again, in case 
it is a claim in which the seller might have ground 
for reimbursement from a manufacturer or railroad 
company, if through neglect, or want of proper 
knowledge, the -buyer sends faulty documentary 
evidence, thus preventing the seller from being-able 
to substantiate the claim and collect it, the same 
reason obtains why the merchant is justified in 
turning down such claim. 

Among the essential things that should be done 
is to have disinterested evidence—that is, the testi- 
mony of parties outside one’s own employ and 
always official certificates if possible. The next best 
is a notary’s affidavit or a merchant’s letter. Most 
claims arise from damage to goods in transit or 
short weight, some on quality and other consider- 
ations. . 

In case of goods shipped in barrels, bags or other 


part at least. 
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packages, short weight may arise either at the mill 
or factory, or through bad handling or an accident 
in transit, or both. Now, it is absolutely possible 
to prove whether or no the shipper is at fault, in 
We will assume that a certain lot of 
sacked or barreled goods is received, part of which 
is in bad order and short weight—what is the 
best way to proceed? To answer this question the 
writer will give an account of a case that came 
within his knowledge. 

Seven cars of cottonseed meal designed for ex- 
port were unloaded at the seaport in the railroad 
warehouse. ‘The owners concluded to sell the meal 
to a local party and an order was sent to him. The 
buyer put on his teams and drew some two or three 
loads away. On weighing the meal, he found it 
running short in weight; consequently he stopped 
hauling it and notified the sellers, sending a list of 
the weights of each sack he had removed to his 
warehouse. The seller wrote to the public weigher 
at the seaport and instructed him to weigh 40 sacks 
in each carlot (the meal, as is usual, being kept in- 
tact as to carlot identity) in the railroad warehouse, 
but to be sure to pick out only such sacks as were 
free of holes and thoroughly well sewed and send 
separate lists of the weights of each lot of 40 sacks 
and certify to same. When these certificates were 
received it was found that in each lot several 
sacks weighed 100 pounds and some overran one 
cr two pounds this proper weight. Others fell 
short from one to five pounds; a few, ten pounds; 
and one or two, even fifteen pounds. Before this 
information was received, the mill of whom the 
meal was purchased had been notified of the com- 
plaint of the purchaser and immediately an elab- 
orate letter was received, stating that the weighing 
at the mill was correct, why it must be correct, 
and of the cases they had experienced where buyers 
who had made complaint were forced to admit it 
was the fault of the railroad people or the buyer 
to whom complainant had sold, had taken advantage, 
ete. Also a labored argument about evaporation of 
moisture in transit, which might be a pound or so. 
The upshot was that at the close of the letter 
notice was given that no claim would be enter- 
tained, but buyers were kindly advised to take the 
matter up with the railroad company. 

The sellers wrote the seaboard buyer to go on 
hauling the meal as fast-as the public weigher 
could weigh it, and that another invoice would be 
sent, based on the result of the weighing. The 
mill was confronted with a copy of the weights of 
the 40 sacks in each car and also invited to put in 
their own weigher, but this they did not do. 

These 2,800 sacks were second-hand centals such 
as are usually in packages for cottonseed meal, and 
from the first it was assumed that some short 
weight might have arisen from handling, through 
rents, bad sewing or use of hooks by the railroad 
employes. As the meal had been purchased f. o. b. 
cars at the mill, there was no recourse on the mill, 
except for this absolute proof of faulty weighing; 
and after a good deal of correspondence and an 
intimation of a lawsuit, the mill paid about two- 
thirds the loss by short weight and the railroad 
company the other third. 

A few months afterwards, a lot of 4,000 sacks 
meal was purchased of another mill and shipped 
to England. This lot was complained of on matter 
of weight and a list of the weights of each sack 
sent, but there was no means of as surely proving 
the mill at fault in this case as the receivers failed 
to pursue the method referred to. 


ELEVATORS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


South Dakota, the secretary of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission says, has elevator storage 
eapacity for 18,000,000 bushels of grain. The num- 
ber of elevators in the state in June, 1905, was 871, 
since which time 127 houses have been added to 
the license-paying list, making a total of 998 operat- 
ing under state law on December 1. 

In regard to complaints against the railroads, 
owing to the congestion in the shipment of grain, 
the Commission says that many of the charges 


of discrimination in the distribution of cars are 
unfounded and that every available car has been 
put into use. The investigation of these complaints 
shows that the railroad companies distribute the 
cars on the basis ef the amount of grain on hand 
in the various elevators of the same community. 
The Commission reports that no intentional dis- 
crimination has been found to exist. The Com- 
mission, in fact, reports that it has had no diffi- 
culties to encounter from the railroad companies 
in amicably adjusting matters complained of by 
shippers. 


M. M. FREEMAN. 


One of the announcements made on the Chicago 
Board of Trade January 1 was the entrance into 
partnership of M. M. Freeman with H. H. Freeman 
to succeed the well-known hay and grain firm of 
H. H. Freeman & Co. The new firm will be known 
as Freeman Bros. & Co., with offices at 66 Board 
of Trade. 

Mr. Freeman returns to Chicago after an absence 
of about five years. He passed the first years of 
his life in New York state, coming to Chicago in 
1868 when eleven years old. He first engaged in 
the railroad business, spending two years in the 
offices of the Northwestern Railroad, and later for 
a number of years was head of one of the depart- 
ments in the general offices of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. It was only a step there from the rail- 
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road into the grain business. In 1886 Mr. Free- 
man started a grain and hay commission business 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, which he continued 
with unvarying success until 1902. This was the 
origin of the business to which he now returns. 

The new firm has strong financial resources, en- 
ergy and zeal, and with a staff of able assistants 
they stand equipped to render as good service as 
the market affords. The business will continue 
on the sane lines as formerly, general commission 
in hay, straw and grain. 


TROLLEY LINES AS GRAIN CAR- 
RIERS. 


The trolley interurban railways have been carry- 
ing fruit and express in many parts of the country 
for some time past; but the managers of the To- 
ledo, Bowling Green & Southern Traction Company 
operating between Toledo and Findlay, Ohio, are 
said to have decided upon the innovation of carry- 
ing grain direct from the farms to the warehouses 
by putting in stub loading tracks at the farms, as 
in some parts of Michigan the trolley roads have 
for the fruit shippers. The scope of the plan is 
not entirely plain from the information at hand; 
tut it would appear to be the intention to deliver 
the grain to the Toledo terminal warehouses and 
not simply to a given point on track in a par- 
ticular town on the line of the road, as has been 
the custom of the Toledo & Western (trolley). 


Examine every bearing in the elevator before 
closing for the night—McCotter. 
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ASSOCIATION WORK. 


BY HARRY W. KRESS. 

I am convinced that there are a great many 
things which have come to me through my period 
of study in the field at Toledo that make it apparent 
how helpless shippers and receivers would be with- 
out association work, meaning local, state and na- 
tional. There are so many things in the way of 
mistakes and misunderstandings, both conscious 
and unconscious, that come between shipper and 
receiver, that without association work, and espe- 
cially that of the National Association, our efforts 
to compromise matters would be fruitless in the 
majority of cases. Some think that because they 
have paid their dues for a number of years, and 
have had no occasion for arbitration or assistance 
from the National Association, they can better 
afford to discontinue paying their dues as regular 
members of ten dollars per year. Now, these gen- 
tlemen never stop to consider what the National 
Association has accomplished in fighting issues 
which have been a detriment to the grain trade of 
the past; and one most prominent before our eyes 
to-day is rate regulation and discrimination by rail- 
roads. The last issue, mentioned by itself, is of 
tremendous weight and bearing to the grain trade. 

This lack of spirit in association work is similar 
in a great many cases (with more lenient excep- 
tions, however) to the carrying of fire insurance, in 
that a man will carry fire insurance for quite a while 
and never have a fire. For example, we will say 
he has been carrying insurance on his elevator to 
the extent of $10,000; but being fortunate in not 
having any fires, he reduces it to $7,000, and, on 
reconsideration, further reduces it to $4,000; and . 
finally decides to carry none at all and become his 
Own insurance company. He goes along for a while 
at this rate; but, unfortunately, his place catches 
fire and he is either a ruined or a crippled man. 

Now, for the sake of comparison, we will say that 
when he reduced his fire insurance from ten to 
seven thousand he withdrew from the National 
Association; and on reducing from seven thousand 
to four thousand, he withdrew from his state asso- 
ciation; and, finally, cancelling his four thousand to 
become his own insurance company, he withdrew 
from the local association to become an individual 
association, which I am sorry to say has never ac- 
complished anything. However, he becomes en- 
tangled in a disagreement with a receiver and is 
forced to fight out matters on his own ground; 
whereas had he retained his membership he 
would have had the means to put his case before 
an impartial tribunal, such as the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. 

The more lenient exceptions which I refer to are 
that by paying the National Association its required 
fee—$15—for non-members in matters of arbitration, 
he is allowed to have his case arbitrated; but the 
insurance companies will not allow him his original 
$10,000 insurance if he were willing to pay up his 
back premiums. Therefore, I think that if a party 
has once been a member of the National Associa- 
tion but withdraws, he should be made to pay 
up the difference in dues in the event that he 
desires the assistance or arbitration features which 
he aS a member would be entitled to receive. 
There is no doubt that the Eastern section, start- 
ing from Chicago, is very strongly supported both 
.by receivers and shippers; but this is not the height 
of ambition for a national association, for we must 
bring back to the fold our Western brethren. Until 
this is accomplished we can never consider 
work a success” 

As I have been in Toledo since the 15th of July, 
and being, as a member of the Ohio Association, 
an affiliated member of the National, I have had the 
opportunity of meeting John Courcier, secretary of 
the National; and I want to say, before leaving 
Toledo, that he has impressed me as a man of 
strong determination, aggressiveness, fearlessness 
and with a will that will certainly make the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association a success. The 
recently published statistics of the National Asso- 


our 
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ciation’s work in the last six months convince me 
that all talk of its “lost prestige” is a nightmare 
of the past. 


FLAXSEED AND ITS PRODUCTS 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


“The steady increase in the consumption of flax- 
seed by the seed-crushing industry of the United 
Kingdom within the past few years has been with- 
out precedent inthe history of thistrade. Over-sea 
transportation is practically the exclusive source 
of supply. The 40-odd thousand acres in Ireland 
and the few hundred acres in England upon which 
the flax plant is annually cultivated are devoted 
principally to the production or fiber, and the rel- 
atively small quantities of seed obtained as a 
secondary crop are considered by crushers a neg- 
ligible factor in general calculations. Practically 
the entire annual crush consists of imported seed, 
and hence the growth of the industry in recent 
years is indicated by the fact that from 11% 
million bushels (56 pounds each) in 1901 the quan- 
tities imported for consumption have increased year 
by year until in 1904 they amounted approximately 
to 20 million bushels,’ says a London contributor 
to the December number of the Crop Reporter. 

The seed crushing industry of Great Britain con- 
sists of about 60 mills, consuming both cottonseed 
and flaxseed, the crush of latter in 1904 for the 
first time exceeding that of cottonseed. The 
production of oil exceeds the local demand, and 
from 6 to 10 million gallons are exported annually 
to Australia, Canada, Brazil and Egypt, but so 
great is the home demand therefor, large quanti- 
ties (200,000 tons) of oil cake are still bought in 
Germany, Russia and the United States. 

Of 21,093,871 bushels (456 barrels) of flaxseed im- 
ported only 812,664 were re-exported, so that the 
British consumption of seed is practically identical 
with the imports. The latter come almost exclu- 
sively from the Argentine, British Indies and Rus- 
sia. Of the qualities of the flaxseed imported, the 
authority quoted above says: 

The flaxseed appearing upon the Hnglish mar- 
kets from the chief sources of supply is classified 
in commercial transactions into five ‘distinct varie- 
ties, each distinguished from the others by differ- 
ences in the oil content of the seed, in quality 
of oil yielded, cash value of seed, etc. Russian 
seed consists of two varieties, known, respectively, 
as “Baltic” and “Black Sea” seed. Two varieties 
are likewise imported from British India, one “Cal- 
cultta’’ seed, the other “Bombay.” The fifth va- 
riety is from Argentina, all shipments from that 
source being known commercially as “Plate” seed. 
Baltic seed, raised in North Russia and exported 
principally through the ports of St. Petersburg, 
Riga and Libau, yields oil finest in quality but 
smallest in quantity, the average yield of oil, ac- 
cording to the statement of a prominent English 
crusher, being about 27 per cent of the weight of 
the seed. Practically all flaxseed now imported 
from Russia is Baltic seed, the imports of Black 
Sea seed—grown in South Russia and shipped 
through southern ports—having ceased in recent 
years entirely. Even the supply of Baltic seed has 


greatly declined as compared with former years, . 


and only from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bushels annu- 
ally are now looked for from that source. Of the 
three sources from which the United Kingdom de- 
rives the bulk of her flaxseed supplies, Russia is 
now the least important. 

The variety of flaxseed which ranks, in quality 
of oil yielded, second to the well-known “Baltic” 
variety is that growa in Northern India—in Bengal 
and the United Provinces. Taking its name from 
the port of shipment, it is known commercially as 
“Caleutta’” seed. The oil content is much higher 
than that of Russian seed, the average yield of oil, 
on the authority of the crusher referred to above, 
being about 382.5 per cent of the weight of the 
seed. Flaxseed grown in Southern’ India, i. e., in 
Bombay, Berar, Hyderabad and the Central Provy- 
inces, and known as “Bombay” seed, gives even a 
heavier yield of oil, averaging, it is said, about 
33.6 per cent of-the weight of the seed. Of the In- 
dian seed imported into the United Kingdom, the 
bulk is of the ‘“Calcutta’”’ variety, the Bombay seed 
going mostly to the continent of Europe. On an 
average for the past five years, almost 6,000,000 
bushels of Calcutta seed have been taken by the 
United Kingdom annually, against less than 200,000 
bushels annually from Bombay. British India, once 
ihe most important source of supply for flaxseed, 
now occupies second place, the change in position 


being due not to a decline of production in India, 
but to the remarkable increase in the attention 
paid to this crop in late years in Argentina. 

Argentina, or, as it is commonly called, “Plate” 
seed, yields on an average about 31.5 per cent of 
its weight in oil. In oil-producing properties it 
therefore outranks Baltic seed, but is deficient as 
compared with that imported from Calcutta and 
Bombay. The quality of the oil, however, is gen- 
erally regarded as somewhat inferior to that made 
from seed of either Russian or Indian origin. 

The most striking feature of the British seed in- 
dustry is the amazing rapidity of the growth of 
flaxseed shipments from the Argentine, which from 
2,352,738 bushels in 1900 grew to 11,618,054 bushels 
in 1904, or 57.5 per cent of the total net imports. 
In the meantime, the receipts from United States 
declined (same years) from 492,188 bushels in 1900 
to 7,268 bushels in 1904, and from unenumerated 
countries from 1,118,133 bushels in 1900 to 483,701 


bushels in 1904. 


The process of crushing seed in the United King- 


dom is the same as in the United States, but while 


NEW ELEVATOR AT INDIANA 
HARBOR. 


The L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. has added another to 
the growing list of elevators lining the south shore 
of Lake Michigan, where the trunk line systems to 
the East converge and to which the ‘outer belts” 
are bringing grain from the West for transfer with- 
out sending it through Chicago elevators. Indiana 
Harbor is one of the newest of these transfer 
points, but destined to grow in importance, as will 
all of its many neighbors. 

This transfer elevator, which was designed and 
erected by the Barnett & Record Company of Min- 
neapolis, follows the lines of construction now in 
vogue as the best practice, being composed of a 
fireproof working house and tile storage tanks and 
bins. The general plan and location of parts is 
well shown in the engraving herewith. 

The working house is 64x84 feet in size, with the 
storage section divided into forty-five bins with a 


L. 8S. & M.S. RY. CO."S TRANSFER ELEVATOR AT INDIANA HARBOR, IND. 


the value of the oil is greater than that of the cake, 
the British crushers do not extract the oil so com- 
pletely from the cake as do the Americans; and 
consequently, as the feeding value is affected to a 
certain extent by the oil fat it contains, the British 
cake brings a higher price from feeders than the 
American. Says the authority twice above quoted: 


The consumption of linseed oil cake in the United 
Kingdom during the past five years has averaged 
about 470,600 tons annually. Of this about 58 per 
cent has been of domestic manufacture and about 
42 per cent imported. The demand is steadily in- 
creasing, the indicated consumption having grown 
from about 421,000 tons in 1900 to 586,000 tons in 
1904. The popularity of this product as a cattle 
food is evidenced by the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy increase in the output of the domes- 
tic mills within the past three years, there has been 
no slackening in the import trade. The principal 
sources of supply are, in the order of their im- 
portance as shippers, Germany, the United States 
and Russia. Smaller quantities are also imported 
from the countries of Northwestern Europe, from 
Spain, Argentina, British India and Canada. On 
an average for the past five years, 34 per cent of 
the total quantity imported has been drawn from 
Germany, 28 per cent from the United States, 25 
per cent from Russia and 13 per cent from all other 
countries combined. Of the oil cakes from the chief 
sources of supply, those from Russia command the 
highest price because of the high percentage of oil 
they contain. Those from Germany usually rank 
next in value, commanding slightly higher prices 
than American-made cakes. According to customs 
House statements, the annual average declared 
values (per 2,240-pound ton) of linseed oil cakes, as 
laid down at the ports of discharge in the United 
Kingdom in 1904, were, viz.: Russian, $31.44; Ger- 
man, $30.61, and American, $29.12. 


total storage capacity of 300,000 bushels; while the 
tank or bin section consists of fifteen tile cir- 
cular tanks in three rows of five each, the inter- 
mediate spaces also being used for storage, giving 
a total capacity of 227,000 bushels. 

As in most heavy construction in this neighbor- 
hood, these buildings all stand on pile foundations. 
The working house is a steel structure with out- 
side enclosing walls of brick and tile, and all 
floors and roofs of fireproof tiling. On each side 
of the building is a track shed 48x98 feet in size 
for the receiving and shipping of grain. Under the 
tile tanks are three tunnels in which the belt con- 
veyors are placed and operated, and over the tanks 
are two conveyors, also connected with the work- 
ing house by steel covered bridges. 

The power house is of brick with tile roof rest- 
ing on steel frame work. The brick stack com- 
pletes the plant. - 

The working house contains six scales of 100,000 
pounds’ capacity each and six garners above of 
equal capacity. Each of the two sets of three receiy- 
ing tracks in the sheds have two receiving hoppers 
for each track, making twelve in all. The grain from 
cars is discharged into these hoppers and carried 
on conveyor belts to the receiving legs, each re- 


_ceiving hopper being entirely independent of all 


others except that each set of three is served by 
one conveyor. There are four stands of receiving 
elevators and two for the cleaners and for ship- 
ping, with a capacity of 10,000 bushels each per 
hour. : ‘ 

The cleaning machines consist of three No. 11 
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Monitor Oat Clippers, one aspirator, two No. 9 
separators. 

The power house has a battery of three 78-inch 
by 18-foot boilers, two boiler feed pumps, heater, 
18x42-inch twin Corliss engines, electric light en- 
gine and generator. The transmission machinery 
is of the latest design, and each machine is fur- 
nished with its own friction clutch, so that it can 
be started or stopped at the will of the operator 
independently of all others. 

The house is provided with car-loading spouts, so 
that all six scales can be used at one and the 
same time for loading out if desired, thus making 
it both for receiving and shipping a very rapid 
working house and fully up to date in every re- 
spect in regard to equipment and arrangement of 
same. 


KANSAS GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association will be held at the Midland Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, 
o’clock p. m., except that the directors will hold 
a meeting at 10 o’clock a. m. The program is as 
follows: 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 18. 


Meeting called to order by President L. Cortel- 
you, Muscotah, at 2 o’clock sharp, followed by the 
President’s Annual Address and reading of minutes 
of previous meeting. 

Address, “What Is a Reasonable Length of Time 
for Reinspection,”’ by Hon. J. W. Radford, Chief 
Grain Inspector, Kansas City, Mo. 

Address, “Who Snould Be Responsible for Loss 
Oceasioned by Delay, After First Inspection, Before 
Reaching Destination,” by F. P. Lint, Atchison, 
Kan. 

Address, “How to Reduce Shortage on Out-Turn 
Weights,” by R. B. Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

Appointment of Committees; Adjournment. 

FRIDAY MORNING, JANUARY 19. 


Meeting called to order at 9:30 o’clock. 

Address, “Association Work,” by Hon. M. P. Dun- 
lap, President National Association, O’Fallon, Mo. 

Address, “Suggestions for the Improvement of 
Grain Car Equipment,’ by J. G. Goodwin, Board 
Trade Weighmaster, Kansas City, Mo. 

Address, “Advantage to Our Members of an As- 
sociation Emblem,” by E. I. King, Logan. 

Address, “Coercion the Very Last Resort Among 
Grain Men; Diplomacy in Front,” by F. B. Bone- 
brake, Osage City, Kan. 

Address, “Foundations of Success as a Grain 
Man,” by T. L. Hoffman, Enterprise, Kan. 

Address, “Freight Rates,” by J. C. Robb, Wichita, 
Kan. 

Address, by W. S. Washer, Atchison, Kan. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 19. 


Admittance only on presentation of card. Secre- 
tary’s Annual Report; Secretary’s Financial Re- 
port. i 

Address, ‘Relation of Receiver to Shipper,’ by 
J. T. White, Ada, Kan. 

Address, “Relation of Receiver to Shipper,’ by 
Geo. Scoular, Superior, Neb. 

Reports—Arbitration Committee, Auditing Com- 
mittee, Committee on Resolutions. 

Blection of Officers; New Business; 
Business; Adjournment. 

All papers and addresses will be subject to dis- 
cussion and each member is requested to come 
prepared to take part. 

The rate at the Midland Hotel, on the European 
plan, is from $1.50 to $2.50 per day. The Victoria 
Hotel, located on the corner of Ninth and McGee 
Street, three blocks from the Midland, offers a 
rate of $2 to $2.50 on the American plan. The 
secretary suggests that members engage rooms at 
once, as it may be difficult to secure rooms at 
either of these hotels on arrival in the city. He 
will make reservations for those who notify him, 
stating which hotel is preferred, price to be paid 
and hour of arrival. 


Unfinished 


The latest wail on the Pacific Coast comes from 
a Ritzville, Wash., kicker, who issues a circular 
to the “embattled farmers’: “Farmers, we are 
being filched. We are being robbed in various 
ways and many of us don’t kick because our 
neighbors don’t complain. We all feel that the 
sack problem is a big tax, but many don’t see 
that it is a plain case of robbery. In Adams 


on January 18 and 19, beginning at 2 


County this year about $250,000 was spent for 
sacks; the same last year, and more each year 
to come. This is an annual waste. Some wastes 
are necessary. Is this one? Let us put ourselves 
in a position to answer this question correctly. 
It means an enormous saving to all, not for one 
year alone but for every year in the future. It 
means a saving in money, in time and in muscle. 
We propose to use grain tanks, granaries and 
elevators. The waste on sacks for one year, if 
saved, will be enough to purchase these things 
which will last for several years.” Next. 


EVIDENTLY IN A WRECK. 


The bird of passage that settles in the marshes, 
to continue the following day on its long journey, 
may accidentally at some point in its career collide 
with a load of buckshot and be later served, truf- 
fled, on some epicure’s table. No one thinks to 
inquire, or cares very much over, where and how 
he met with his distressing accident. 

A car loaded with grain seemingly starts out with 


A “WINGED” FREIGHT CAR. 


as much uncertainty as the bird of passage. It 
niay arrive at its destination in good condition, or 
it may get “winged” in some such manner as the 
car shown in the illustration. It would be probably 
difficult to tell just how the distressing accident 
occurred, but the owner of the grain won’t eat all 
his bird truffled, as a large part of it- was undoubt- 
edly left scattered along the railroad track. 

When a car, probably sound at point of shipment, 
can arrive at destination in the condition shown 
in the picture, what can be said of those that are 
started out in unsound condition and badly coop- 
ered? 

The car shown was R-J 50,238, and was loaded 
with oats. It was unloaded at Calumet Elevator A, 
South Chicago, Il]., on December 12, 1905. We are 
indebted for photograph to H. A. Foss, weighmaster 
Chicago Board of Trade weighing department. 


The Chanute Grain Company, Chanute, Kan., 
with a pile of cobs at its. elevator that is nearly 
the size of that building and constantly growing 
larger, is compelled to hire men at $2 a day 
to haul them away and burn them. Fuel must be 
cheap out there to waste it in that way. 

The Santa Fé road in Kansas finds that the 
ear doors distributed to grain dealers along, the 
line have been used by certain gentry of the gen- 
eral public in lieu of lumber for building sheds, 
cow houses, ete. A number of arrests having 
been made, some of the missing doors are finding 
their way back to the right of way. 


—" 
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{For the “American Hleyator and Grain Trade.’’] 
DAILY BULLETIN REPORTING 
BAD ORDER CARS AND IM- 
PROVED SUPERVISION 
OF WEIGHING. 


BY L. C. BREED. 

The Merchants’ Wxchange of St. Louis recently 
inaugurated the plan of posting on a blackboard 
provided for that purpose on the floor a daily re- 
port of cars arriving in bad order, and giving the 
nature in the case of each car (of which number 
and initial is furnished) in the bad order condi- 
tion; and if seals are broken, this is also noted. 
In addition to this, the Department of Weights will 
furnish the receiver with a certificate citing the 
condition of said car or cars, on application. The 
following advantages are secured, viz.: 

ist. Receivers on examining the postings each 
morning may learn if cars consigned to them are 
in bad order, and of the nature of the fault. 

2d. Inasmuch as the inspectors examine the cars 
immediately on arrival, the railroad companies 
have not the opportunity to cooper the cars before 
the examination by the inspectors. Before cars 
are run to the yards for unloading or holding, or 
for reconsigning to other roads or to elevators, it 
is customary to make such repairs or adjustments 
as will prevent further shortage. This, of course, 
is proper; but if cars on being unloaded are found 
to be in good order, it makes it more difficult to 
locate the cause of a shortage and to fix the blame 
for it on the proper party; i. e., the shipper or 
railroad company. 

3d. In case of claims against railroads, one of 
the most important factors is to furnish proof of 
the responsibility of said railroad for the loss or 
damage suffered, and if this proof is an official cer- 
tificate, such as the Merchants’ Exchange can and 
will furnish (Same being a matter of record on the 
books of the department), it is accepted by the 
railroads as good and satisfactory evidence. This 
leaves to be considered only the question of the 
extent of the loss and the proper remuneration for 
it. It is right that railroads should require such 
documentary evidence, since it is a physical im- 
possibility, from the immense extent of the busi- 
ness and the multitude of claims constantly aris- 
ing, to sift out the valid from unwarrantable claims 
without it. 

Again, in some cases it is possible to know that 
the fault lies with the shipper, since the inspector 
sees the car just as it left the shipper, unless some 
accident has occurred while in transit. There 
would, of course, be some cases where the blame 
would be quite difficult to fix. 

This practice will result in correcting, in some 
degree at least, carelessness on the part of both 
shippers and railroads, since each will learn, 
through the different receivers reporting such 
cases, of the nature and extent of bad order cars. 
According to the report of this Department, of 35,- 
518 cars examined, the records show that 11,312 
(or 31 per cent) were in bad order or not properly 


sealed. These defects were distributed as follows: 
No. of Cars. Per Cent. 
Leaking at grain door.:......... 2,340 6.5 
Leaking over grain door......... 283 nd 
Weakinercat the DOxea a eyctetere esas ls 2,268 6.3 
Leaking at end window.......... 414 1 
Not properly sealed............. 6,007 16.6 
11,312 Sled 


The Department of Weights has now been in ex- 
istence three and one-half years, and at the pres- 
ent time is a well-equipped organization. It con- 
sists of eight members of the Exchange, appointed 
by the directors, the selection being made with es- 
special reference to practical knowledge and experi- 
ence of these members, who serve without com- 
pensation, as is customary on exchanges. The De- 
partment has, however, a competent supervisor and 
corps of deputies under salary. As a result of this 
work, great and constant improvement is going on 
with a view to establishing for St. Louis as good 
(if not a better) reputation for reliable weights as 
is enjoyed by any market in the country. Unfor- 
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tunately this market suffers some handicap in that 
there is a double weighing charge, and though both 
taken together are not as great as the cost of the 
service in some other markets, still it seems (with- 
out explanation) strange that this should be the 
case. It comes about, however, through the state 
law, which requires public supervision of weights, 
and as the state of matters regarding weights was 
quite unsatisfactory, the Merchants’ Exchange took 
up the supervising of these public weights. The 
recent decision of the Supreme Court confines the 
work of the state weighers solely to public eleva- 
tors; consequently there is, in case of private ele- 
vators, mills and team tracks, but one weighing 
charge. 

Owing to lack of police protection on part of 
railroads and the city, the Exchange last year 
placed its own private watchmen in the yards al- 
lotted to team track delivery, to prevent thieving 
and also to enforce the rules of the Exchange, and 
it is now impossible for grain to leave the yards 
without being weighed. Negligence and careless- 
ness on the part of teamsters has been overcome 
and thousands of dollars’ worth of property. saved 
during the year. 


We take the liberty to append to the above the 
following from a bulletin on St. Louis weights, is- 
sued by Secretary Wells, of the Iowa Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association: 

The following is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by a St. Louis commission firm to one of our 
members, to wit: 

“We note what you say about having carefully 
weighed and checked your weights on this car 
and demanding that same be placed where only 
Merchants’ Exchange weights are obtainable for 
you. Of course, we would be pleased to follow 
your instructions to tne letter, though, as we have 
indicated to you heretofore, we often have to 
sacrifice the price of grain in endeavoring to 
place it where only Merchants’ Exchange weights 
are obtainable. This is from the fact that quite 
a following of our good feeders’ trade are not 
under the supervision of our Merchants’ Ex- 
change Bureau, and, therefore, are not able to 
furnish these kinds of weights, and oftentimes 
we are able to secure better prices for our grain 
from this trade than from the elevators who fur- 
nish Merchants’ Exchange weights; but it is al- 
ways our desire to please our customers and if 
you prefer to have your grain sold only on Mer- 
chants’ Exchange weights, we will be pleased to 
act accordingly and follow your suggestion.” 

You will please note especially the statement, 
“oftentimes we are able to secure better prices 
for our grain from this trade than from the ele- 
vators who furnish Merchants’ Exchange weights.” 

I want to impress you with these facts: That 
Merchants’ Exchange supervision of weights 
means that a deputy, who is absolutely in the 
employ and responsible to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, personally stands at the scales and en- 
ters in his book the weights of your grain. He 
keeps careful watch of the scales to see that they 
weigh accurately and that all the grain goes into 
the scales. He examines the cars placed for un- 
loading and makes note of their physical condi- 
tion and makes record of the car seals. <A scale 
inspector is continually employed to inspect the 
scales thus supervised, and a force of private 
watchmen, having police authority, are employed 
by the Merchants’ Exchange to protect the prop- 
erty of the shipper in the railroad yards. 

When your grain is unloaded at elevators and 
tracks having no supervision, you simply have 
weights of no authority, no record of condition 
of cars and car seals, no services of watchmen 
or scale inspector. If you have shortage because 
of leakage or stealage in transit you have no 
recourse on railroad company because you have 
no official evidence of condition of car or car 
seals. The most premium that you can expect 
on sales, as suggested by this commission firm, 
would not exceed one-half cent per bushel and 
a shortage of only a very few bushels will absorb 
such premium. 7 

The shipper to whom the letter mentioned was 
addressed had a shortage of 3,870 pounds on a 
car previously shipped and sold without Mer- 
chants’ Exchange supervision of weights. It is 
only merely a question of honest weights, but. of 
general protection. 

Don’t fail to give your commission firm in- 
structions with each and every car shipped to 
St. Louis that it be sold only where Merchants’ 
Exchange supervision of weights can be obtained. 


Iowa corn is reported in very bad condition in 
parts of the state. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CLEANER. 


A machine that has proven very serviceable as a 
dustless warehouse and elevator cleaner is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It is designed 
for cleaning wheat, oats, barley or any other grain, 
and a number of special features are embodied in 
its construction. 

Instead of joint bolts, rods are used, which ex- 
tend the full length of -beams, and cross-bars, mak- 
ing the frame extra rigid and assuring the perfect 
alignment which is necessary to make an easy 
running machine. All shafts are the very best 
make, and the shaker boxes, which are subjected 
to considerable usage, are lined with brass bush- 
ings, thus adding materially to their lasting quali- 
ties. The sieves are all adjustable in the shoe and 
can be changed to finer or coarser ones while the 


machine is in operation. 

The hopper is constructed with a regulating valve 
operated by lever on the side of the post, and an 
oscillating valve operated by two levers, or arms, 


bility. It is a confirmation of our theory that 
the ‘three-corn safety valve’ would sound the 
death knell to successful manipulation in corn, 
which in turn means the re-establishment of a 
commercial market that is alike beneficial to the 
producer and the consumer. With the closing of 
the December deliveries you can safely count on 
a natural corn market, influenced entirely by com- 
mercial and proper speculative conditions; and 
we believe you will find it to your advantage to 
use it without fear for hedging purposes.—Van 
Ness Brothers, Chicago, December 27. 


ANOTHER FREAK. 


The latest suggestion for freak preferential leg- 
islation proposed in England is that by Louis Sin- 


‘clair, M. P.. who suggests that in place of a duty 


on wheat imported by Great Britain the govern- 
ment should favor the Colonial grain by paying the 
freight, with a view to having it enter the United 
Kingdom on a level with the home product and 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CLEANER. 


connected with each side of the shoe, thus assur- 
ing a positive even feed at all times. 

As the grain passes into the first suction leg in a 
thin sheet, the suction draws out the light im- 
purities—dust, chess, ete., and drops it out of the 
first separating tip. Then the grain drops, and by 
a simple spreading device is spread evenly over 
the scalping screen, which takes out all straws, 
sticks, etc. From here the grain passes over a 
sieve which extends the entire length of the shoe. 
This takes out all the foul matter coarser than the 
grain, and underneath is a fine screen which re- 
moves cockle, small seed, sand, etc., and the grain 
passes into the last suction leg, where a complete 
separation of the remaining impurities is made, the 
grain passing down the leg while the foul stuff is 
dropped into the secone tip. 

All impurities deposited from the grain into the 
separating tips are taken to the side of the ma- 
chine by conveyors through automatic valves. 
These prevent a rush of air into the machine, as- 
suring a positive and even suction at all times. 
The manufacturers, the J. L. Owens Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., furnish one scalper, one main 
sieve, coarse, medium or fine and one cockle or 
fine seed screen with each machine; extra sieves 
are sold at reasonable prices. 


A local speculator of prominence, James A. Pat- 
ten, is quoted by a morning paper as stating that 
he was going to stop trading in corn because of 


the rule permitting the delivery of No. 3 corn on 
contracts at 5 cents discount. This is a rule 
that we worked long and hard for, and the state- 
| ment referred to above shows clearly its desira- 


with that much advantage over the foreign grain. 

Canadians, as a rule, do not approve the scheme. 
It would, of course, be welcomed by the Canadian 
farmers, who would, of course, absorb the entire 
amount of the freight bill; but Alex. McFee of 
Montreal says in the Star newspaper: “This is 
not a farmers’ proposition. One objection to it is 
that it would restrict the transportation of our 
grain to British and Colonial vessels only. I do 
not think that this would be a wise course. Re- 
strictions of this kind are always to be avoided. 
But in my opinion the principal objection to it is 
that it is more or less a sort of-charity to Colo- 
nials. The British government will pay our freight 
for us. Well, we don’t want the British govern- 
ment or anybody else to pay our freight; we are 
able to do it for ourselves. This preference busi- 
ness is not at all a question of the English peo- 
ple making sacrifices for us. It is altogether and 
purely a matter of their own interests. If they 
find it to their interest to get control of the Cana- 
dian wheat crop they will take measures to give it 
a preference in their markets. Otherwise things 
will go on as they are and finally the greater part 
of our wheat will go into the United States, to be 
handled by Americans and be sold at American 
prices. It is for Englishmen to decide whether or 
not it is to their interest to give us the needed 
preference, and if they decide to do so it will be 
merely for their own interest and not through any 
spirit of charity toward us.” 

Edgar Judge, an old grain exporter, said: “I 
wonder if. Mr. Sinclair is aware how much of a 
preference the payment of ocean freight on wheat 
between Canada, and ‘England would amount to. 
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It is no unusual thing to have your grain carried 
from Montreal to Liverpool or other British port 
for two cents per bushel or even less; indeed, there 
are times when they take it for almost nothing.” 

Robert Meighen, of the Lake of the Wood Milling 
Co., said: ‘Apparently Mr. Sinclair does not un- 
derstand the Canadians’ position. We are not pau- 
pers. We are not asking the British taxpayer to 
pay the freight on the products we export to him. 
We are merely in favor of a policy of preferential 
trade within the Empire, which policy we believe 
is in the interest of both Canada and the Empire. 
There is no Canadian who will stand up and advo- 


-eate the taxation of the poor man’s bread. We 


want a policy adopted which will divert from the 
United States to our western prairies the agricul- 
tural emigration of the British Isles and Conti- 
nental Europe. This will make Canada a nation 
without any extra tax to the British consumer.” 


[For the “American Bleyator and Grain Trade.”’] 


ELEVATOR INSPECTIONS. 


BY E. P. ARNOLD, C. E. 


Owing to recent disasters in grain and mill ele- 
vators, the insurance companies have supplied 
their inspectors with a standard inspection sheet, 
of which the following is a copy. As the companies 
have instructed their men to examine risks with 
this sheet on hand and to report on each and every 
clause inthe same, this copy of the sheet must be 
of interest to elevator owners and operators, and 
will give them due and timely notice of what will 
be examined by insurance inspectors: 


INSPECTION REPORT. 
ELEVATOR. 
Condition of Elevator: 
IDIbgUN/@ Solnosortc, ad OO Clo Day GISOIOd OP Onno nmrots ere eters oe 
IDNA. o coum oo nN One otas odgbs Coote Sun Dh domoariG 


TREE ok cee ICA Ras OhGtS Coane RAL CoerD ROD CIA OR oro ea Oe CO lack Ga 
(Gta yaya ly 4g Fe Seve oan 6 Oia cache nore A a I eC pice Cae nom aa ec 
Bearings: 
ATesthey, CUMMINS NCOOM ate crc eyeteedere eer ayei-1 sin einer (a 
ET OOuLLON) Ol ana CUS ecyewsrelsiote tetayes canine sen-lerer set 
Are wooden supports oil-soaked........-.-.+++-- 
WOeSTOML ALiPHOMVLOOLS! ie ce ee alae cfoleators eis whem at ore 
Drip pans under bearings....--.-+..+eese sees ees 
Fan and tightener bearingS.........-.---+++-++- 
Tanks and Boots: 
IGRS UENO EON Guosoe ene tOnme ha umtorcck Omi Oo 
Boots set in tanks, how oiled.................4. 
Is oil and dust found at mouth of oil tubes...... 
Bucket Belts: 
Do bucket belts rub at edge in boot, leg or head. . 
Do buckets scrape on front or sides of legs...... 
Is space below conveyor belts free from dust.... 
Is there a man on top of machinery floor at all 
times ‘when machinery TUNG... 0.06 cas eee 
Cleaning Machines Condition: 
Sead Koreas nia on don Sn Up eno. ac cocecan a0 010,G1d cid 
(Olin eye. neil biome Se Aero Epo icus APOIO bier 6 COUT Onttl s oc cou 
SETTERS ordre erred choke iobetle she esedanavalnceePaue tay paePepetiel 2) tate itis 
Cyclones, are metal spouts to furnace protected 
by automatic cut-off valves..:................ 
Water Barrels and Pails: 
How many barrels on each floor..............-. 
Are they, fullsof ‘strong DrINece -. - rier atenn ots 
Are there two pails to each barrel............... 
Fire Extinguishers: ; 
Are extinguishers air pressure, non-freezable or 
ACIGS MACHINES) vs icy.'s daracs ste wee sustains s abcyetensiee ond ! 
If acid machines, are they tagged with date when 
TASER OGM s scrrehetsieas Siars co Coeaene MORONEY tagueke ey oatts <oVo 
How are acid extinguishers protected from frost 
TINA COL em WiAEMOL’S pic, «ave: occacste etiels eeieta seas ce coaa Fe) sel 
Watchman: 
RUECOTG TOL CLOCK ay sara ere Min eens ace oe sellers olalene 
Ale) peter SOT Vil Cin nnuain, ataterstereeer a ce amends cemmavnone ess 
Fire Pump: 
(OPH ORIOUR TE «stro 8 an Cota r e Om PROT FAO TROD ONLI Tne 
(GlovanolksConely ak omc q cin cro MRA CRENO Clo e OM OO Cm ICDI NCE 
ERVICES: erste demas caer scott We faitaret sonns\ < aiekseomeia tae 
LOS Greta oe Seta caer chatter Sate aces ei atai tye" a tayray suauemenave wee users 
INO ZZ GS ye ee srrate eee aces sort teoetsccreadiine te ainJedeongekevsl atahe, ephleceene 
Steam Pipes: 
Gontaetewith  wOOdWworknene ic omer clonic sere 
CGVOLEMa WITH MUS User earets iessrs smi ayers cheraebeye @elerarele 
Connection to syphon in cellar and tanks...... 
Lumber, Car Boards: 
Lumber and car boards in elevator............. 
Lumber and car boards in yard outside, are they 
cael O0nteecwdistaniG arom DUNGING a. «cane merlacdes 
Lightning: 
Electric light or motor wires hanging on nails or 
omumersconduchineg FSunSstAanCe =. sncl-1te en cieste tials oe 


SLAC ADLIN SL: .cave teresa ater ete bie oe cte eben ey eee kere 
WARES! CROSSEd h ieadis on oi tiucehca wane retaae eters aan dee eters 
Cut-out and fuse boxes, are they asbestos lined, 
free from dust and self-closing..............>. 
Are electric motors set on non-combustible sub- 
Stance worson wood! Hoors snigeieaee oes le nase els 
Are floors beneath motors oil-soaked............ 
Lanterns, number in use and oil used.......... 
Any open lights 
Oil-Soaked Waste: 
Oil-soaked waste on floors 
Oiksoakederags. nce sive wn dea aoa Ce emo chats 
Do you find seams in spouts, elevator heads, bin 
bottoms or other places calked with oil-soaked 
LEU UOGaeccto etanststicy crcrai, scity Sete eR uel archer eeEa RN eaciae 
Yard Around Elevator: 
COU OTE Sect er xe hors stokanan es oo oe eee roe Seer 
Straw, rubbish and kindling wood, swept away 
from empty cars 
Screens: 
Are all windows covered with 14-inch mesh wire 
SCRECIS Mee atercWetevePeiace charles Se a om ero i ae Cars 
Are railroad cars left in elevator over night..... 
Does watchman examine oil boxes and journals 
Ole SAIN Ota vetists etncee tonne notin rotetia ee res ee kanes 
Outside Protection: 
If of metal, is it crumbling away in places so 
sparks can reach woodwork 
Is woodwork exposed 
Contents: 
Grain in store at time of inspection 
Grain Driers and Bleachers: 
Have spouts and conveyors proper cut-offs 
Automatic Journal Alarm: 
Any thermostats removed from bearings........ 
Remarks 


ELECTRIC IGNITION OF GAS 
ENGINES. 


A magneto igniter is a small machine capable 
of generating, gathering or accumulating electric- 
ity in sufficient quantity to throw off a current 
with force and strength enough to make an elec- 
tric spark hot enough to ignite a charge of an 


explosive mixture. This machine is built with a 
revolving armature, commutator and brushes simi- 


lar in design to an electric dynamo. The principal 
difference is that the magneto employs permanent 
magnets for its exciting fields instead of wound 
wire fields as in the dynamo. The armature 
revolves between the magnets. 

A simple spark coil, such as used in connection 
with the touch, contact or wipe spark in the gas 
engine, consists of a bundle of. soft iron wires 
cut exactly the same iength. These are fitted 
into wooden heads in the shape of a bundle and 
covered usually with one layer of cardboard, 
around which is wound a number of layers of in- 
sulated wire. These layers of insulated wire con- 
sist of one continuous piece and are put on ex- 
actly as cotton thread is wound onto a _ spool. 
Each end of this insulated wire is fastened to a 
binding post, located usually on one of the wooden 
heads or on the wood base. 

Contact, wipe or touch spark are terms which 
are usually understood to mean the same thing. 
Strictly speaking, this is not the case. Touch and 
contact sparks are made where two terminal 
points come squarely together within the gas 
engine cylinder and are squarely separated. One 
of these points is stationary, and the other moy- 
able, the movable one playing regularly up and 
down above the stationary, making a contact at 
each approaching movement and making a spark 
at the instant of separation. The wipe spark is 
usually made by one of the terminals revolving 
and wiping over the end of the other terminal at 


of an inch apart. 


each revolution. These terminals also operate 
within the combustion chamber of the - cylinder. 
This makes the break in the circuit and the spark 
by wiping or slipping off, while the other does it 
by direct separation. 

Spark plugs are of two kinds, known as jump 
spark plugs and contact spark plugs. Anything 
that is designed to carry the terminals into the 
combustion chamber of the cylinder and at the 
same time shuts up the hole into which it is 
placed comes under the head of spark plug. 
Terminals are points of platinum wire or steel to 
which the wires from the source of the electric 
current is attached. The source of the electric 
current is usually a small dynamo, magnet or 
battery. The contact spark plug which contains 
the two terminals has them so arranged that one 
is stationary and the other movable. The latter 
is operated from an outside mechanism which 
causes it or one end of it to approach and make 
a contact with one end of the stationary terminal. 
When these ends come together the circuit from 
the generator or battery is closed and the electric 
current is instantly started over the wire and 
terminals, until they are separated. When sepa- 
rated the current still tries to keep up its run- 
ning, and when it finds the air gap. at the point 
of separation tries to jump across it and a spark 
is the result. In the jump spark plug the termi- 
nals are stationary and stand about one-sixteenth 
The current jumps across the 
space between them and makes the spark. The 
make and break mechanism is in the circuit some- 
where outside of the cylinder. 

The terminals always extend into the cylinder 
or combustion chamber,~so that when a charge of 
gas is taken in and compressed these terminals 
stand right in the midst of the bulk of compressed 
gas, and just at this instant the mechanism breaks 
the circuit and the spark between the two points 
of the terminals occurs right in the gas mixture 
and sets it on fire. Some engines are fitted with 
a spark plug that carries only the stationary ter- 
minal, the movable being fitted into the niston 
which comes in contact with the stationary and 
starts the current at every inward movement of 
the piston, and breaks it when the piston starts on 
its outward movement. 

The accompanying sketch illustrates the sim- 
plest method of wiring for contact spark. B, the 
battery; C, the sparking coil; P, the sparking 
plug, and S, the switch—A. W. Longanecker in 
Blacksmith and Wheelwright. 


CANADIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS. 


Canadian vessel owners estimate the following 
totals of the traffic in Canadian grain during the 
navigation season closed in December 12, when in- 
surance expired: 


Wheat, crop of 1905........30,235,000 bushels. 
Oavs, pbanleyatetChcmictecseens 828,000 bushels. 
Olderopw CoO Aye rew leavers 6,000,000 bushels. 

Total, movement ......... 31,063,000 bushels. 


Besides these there went through American ports 
of Canadian grain as follows: 


Mos Biltialor quebec cose 10,600,000 bushels. 


POP EITICH ort, eee ent eles 600,000 bushels. 
Total ws. sa teeta Solsieee eae 11,200,000 bushels. 
Grandatotalemeen nest. 42,263,000 bushels, 


A heavy shortage of cottonseed meal was re- 
ported from New England in December. With a 
rapid advance in prices numerous defaults were 
made, and New Engiand dealers and feeders alike 
suffered heavily. 


An lowa elevator manager, to test the amount 
of corn shrinkage, on November 9 sacked 80 
pounds of good ear corn, freshly husked, and put 
it in the office, where there has been a good fire. 
On November 27 it weighed out 70 pounds, show- 
ing a shrinkage of 1214 per cent. 
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CORN CULTURE. 

The month of January has been marked so far 
by a series of noteworthy meetings, the object of 
which has been the instruction of the farmers 
in the science of corn culture more particularly. 
Not to mention the so-called seed specials that in 
December and the first half of January were sent 
through Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, ete., there 
have been numerous corn schools and corn exhibi- 
tions that have been of great service in extending 
the corn propaganda. 

Perhaps the most important of these schools was 
the ‘Short Course” at the Iowa Agricultural College 
at Ames, January 1-13, in connection with which 
was held the third annual contest of the Iowa Corn 
Growers’ Association. For this contest an elaborate 
premium list was made up, the prizes being a 
number of trophies and other prizes in cash and 
merchandise worth not less than $2,500. The fac- 
ulty made arrangements for board and lodging so 
that the course need not have cost any student to 
exceed $20 for all expenses including railroad fare. 
It was an exceptional opportunity, embraced by 
many. 

In Indiana the Corn Growers’ Association held 
a show on January 8-13 in connection with a similar 
school of instruction at Purdue University. This 
state was divided into five divisions for the dis- 
tribution of prizes, the premium list covering white, 
yellow and mixed corn, four to five prizes for each, 
with sweepstake and single ear classes. A large 
number of cash contributions were supplemented by 


prizes of farm implements, seed corn, etc. Among 
the cash contributors we note Clinton County 
Grain Dealers’ Association, $25; Crabbs-Rey- 


nolds-Taylor Company, Crawfordsville, $30; Fowler 
Grain Company, Fowler, $20; Wilbur Hawkins, 
grain dealer, Fowler, $20; Lafayette Hominy Mills 
Company, $10; McCray, Morrison & Co.,- grain 
dealers, Kentland, Ind., $25; The Matt Schnaible 
Grain Company, Lafayette, $15; Rush County Grain 
Dealers’ Association, $12; Valentine & Valentine, 
grain dealers, Franklin, Ind., $15. 

The corn special which went through Indiana 
introduced a new man in agricultural educational 
work to the farmers of Indiana, in the person of 
Prof. G. I. Christie of the Purdue station. He is 
said to be a very competent man—earnest, busi- 
nesslike, and with a personality that is pleasing. 
Right down in the bottom of his heart the average 
farmer has a sneaking idea that a station worker 
is a theorist, says an Indiana writer; but those 
who heard Professor Christie soon realized that he 
was both a student and a practical man. 

The annual corn show of Nebraska will be held 
at Lincoln on January 16 to 19. A large list of 
prizes is published. 

On December 15 a Juvenile Corn Congress was 
held at the state farm, Lincoln, and juvenile organ- 
izations of “corn growers” and “corn cookers” were 
formed. These are under the direction of the state 
and county school authorities. 

The annual meeting and corn show of the Kan- 
sas Corn Breeders’ Association will be held at Man- 
hattan January 22-24, 1906, beginning with an even- 
ing session January 22. Among the speakers will 
be Prof. W. J. Spillman of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on ‘‘Mendle’s Law and Its 
Application to Practical Problems in Corn Breed- 
ing;” Supt. O. H. Elling of the Fort Hays 
Experiment Station on “Development of Corns for 
Eastern Kansas;” Dr. O. G. Hopkins of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, on “Practical Corn Breeding for 
Improvement in Yield and Value;” reports from 
the farmers who competed in the “yield per acre 
contest,” in which they will tell how they grew 
their big yields of corn; C. P. Hartley of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on “Corn Breeding,” with 
stereopticon illustrations. There will be several 
corn judging classes; and each member and visitor 
is requested to bring a ten-ear sample of corn, rep- 
resenting his ideal type, whether it is one of the 
so-called pure-bred varieties or a native corn, which 
may be entered without fee in the competitive 
exhibits. Prizes to the value of several hundred 


dollars are offered in the various classes, and the 
prizes to be offered for the ensuing year will be 
announced at this meeting. 


L. MOTT DECEASED. 


The grain trade of Des Moines and of Iowa suf- 
fered a distinct loss in the death of Lamoine Mott, 
from pneumonia, at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Mary M. Day, at San Diego, Cal., on December 24. 

Mr. Mott was a native of Ohio, having been born 
at Woodsfield, on May 28, 1841. He spent his 
youth in that state, and in the early spring of 1864, 
after his marriage to Gertrude Anshutz at Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., he came west, settling on a farm 
then about four miles northwest of Des Moines, on 
Beaver Road, now Beaver Avenue. He farmed but 
one year, however, and then removed to town and 
entered the grain and commission business, which 
ever after was his occupation. He erected the first 
buildings in Des Moines used exclusively in the 
grain business, where for a good many years grain 
was assembled and sacked for shipment down the 


THE LATE LAMOINE MOTT, 


Des Moines River on barges. As the state filled up 
with farmers and railroads came, his business in- 
creased until he became one of the largest and best 
known as well as one of the most popular dealers 
in Iowa. All the older commission houses in Chi- 
cago and the West remember him with pleasure 
as one of the reliable men of the trade in Iowa, and 
the Pope & Eckhardt Company especiaily prized 
him as a continuous shipper to them for over thirty 
years. At the time of his death he was president of 
the Diamond Elevator Company, operating a line of 
houses in Iowa and South Dakota, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Lockwood Grain Company, one of the 
most substantial companies of Iowa and the Middle 
West. Mr. Mott was also president of the Shannon 
& Mott Milling Company, a business that, starting 
with a mill that had long been a sort of a Jonah, in 
a few short years has grown with great -rapidity. 
He owned also lands in South Dakota, an orange 
grove near San Diego, Cal., and a large number of 
houses in Des Moines and in the railway suburb of 
Des Moines known as Valley Junction. He was 
building the Orpheum Theater in West Highth 
Street, now nearing completion. 

Mr. Mott is survived by his wife and four chil- 
dren—Mrs. Day of San Diego, Frank W. Mott of 
Glenn Ullin, N. D., and John A. and Clarence L. 
Mott of Des Moines. Messrs. B. F. and Lee Lock- 
wood, of the Lockwood Grain Co., are his nephews. 

The body of Mr. Mott was brought from Cali- 
fornia to his old home, from which the funeral took 
place on the afternoon of January 3, but owing to 
the severity of a storm that burst over the city 
that day, the remains were temporarily placed in a 


vault and were subsequently interred with the fra- 
ternity ceremonial ritual by Capitol City Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., of which he had Jong been a con- 
spicuous working member. 


ATTACK ON SOUTH CAROLINA 
QUARANTINE. 


The Texas Grain Dealers’ Association has begun 
an effort to induce South Carolina to relax or 
abandon her quarantine on Texas grain. The same 
restrictions prevailed last year in Louisiana and 
also at the state lines of Georgia, but a committee 
composed of L. G. Bellew of Pilot Point, C. F. Grib- - 
ble of Sherman and H. B. Dorsey spent some time 
in Georgia and convinced the grain dealers there 
that the admission of Texas grain would not bring 
the boll weevil into the state, and they asked the 
legislature to raise the quarantine, which was done 
about the first of June. Louisiana had previously 
abandoned the quarantine as unnecessary. Now 
the Texas people will pursue the same general 
plan in South Carolina by sending literature into 
that state to convince the planters that the restric- 
tions are without justification in the premises, and 
later may send a committee to South Carolina. 


INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association will be held at the Denison Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, on January 17 and 18. The program 
below outlines an especially interesting meeting— 
one that brings all Indiana dealers to the capital: 

_ WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17, 10:00 A. M. 

Address of Welcome—Geo. C. Wood, President, 
Windfall. 

Secretary’s Report—J. M. Bradford, Secretary. 

Treasurer’s Report—Bert A. Boyd, Treasurer. 

Appointment of Committees—Geo. C. Wood, Pres- 
ident. 

Address—‘Be Friendly with Your Competitor’— 
H. L. Bushnell, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Discussion led by T. A. Morrison, Kokomo, Ind. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Paper—‘Why Millers and Grain Dealers Should 
Be Friendly’—C. J. Pickering, Middletown, Ind. 
Discussion led by J. C. Hite, President Indiana 
Millers’ Association, Peru, Ind. 

Paper—‘Why It Pays to Arbitrate Rather than 
Litigate’—C. HE. Nichols, Lowell, Ind. Discussion 
led by D. Anderson, Noblesville, Ind. 

Paper—‘How Can We Assist in Securing Better 
Weights and Grades in Terminal Markets’—A. F. 
Files, Muncie, Ind. Discussion led by John W. 
McCardle, Indianapolis, followed by EH. H. Culver, 
chief inspector, Toledo, and J. D. Shanahan, chief 
inspector, Buffalo. 

NIGHT SESSION 8:00 P. M. : 

Address—‘The Transportation Question from a 
Shipper’s Point of View’—H. E. Kinney, Indian- 
apolis. z 

Address—“The Transportation Question from the 
Standpoint of the Railroads’—Judge S. O. Pickens, 
General Counsel Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Address—‘The Transportation Question from a 
Public Official’s View”’—Union B. Hunt, Chairman 
Indiana Railroad Commission. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 18, 9:30 A. M. 

Report of Committes. 

Paper—‘Elevator Insurance and Self-Inspection”’ 
—C. A. McCotter, Secretary G. D. N. M. F. I. Co. 

Paper—“Why We Organize’—James W. Sale, 
Bluffton, Ind. Discussion led by C. A. Burks, De- 
catur, Ill. 

Paper—‘Who Is a Scoop-shoveler? Who Is a 
Regular Dealer?”—E. M. Wasmuth, Vice-President 
I. G. D. A. Discussion led by Charles 8. Clark, 
Chicago, Ill. ; : 

Address—‘Why We Should Maintain a National 
Association’—A. EH. Reynolds, Crawfordsville. Dis- 
cussion led by H. L. Goemann, Toledo, Ohio. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Address—‘How Can We Assist the Farmer in 
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Raising a Corn in Indiana That Will Mature’’—Prof. 
G. I. Christie, Purdue University. Discussion led 
by E. A. Grubbs, Greenville, Ohio. 

Miscellaneous Disscussions? 

Adjournment. 

Reduced Rates at Dennison Hotel. 


NEW MAPLE LEAF ELEVATOR. 


While Kansas City is steadily enlarging her grain 
storage capacity, the new Maple Leaf Elevator, 
built and owned by the Chicago Great Western Ry., 
is not an addition to the elevators of this market, 
but rather a restoration, since it but occupies the 
site and does the work of a wooden elevator which 
was destroyed by fire in 1904. Like most similar 
fires, the destruction of the old and much larger 
elevator made place for a new house that embodies 
the latest ideas of terminal elevator construction— 
a fireproof, working house, incasing the machinery 


steel-frame Monitor Separators and a No. 10 In- 
vincible Oat Clipper on the first floor. There are 


_two hopper scales of 100,000 pounds’ capacity in the 


cupola, above which are garners of the same ca- 
pacity. A _ belt-driven passenger elevator connects 
the first and the scale floors, and the power trans- 
mission is generally by rope, a few of the smaller 
machines taking power by belt. 

As there is but one opening between the elevator 
and the receiving shed, and as this can be securely 
closed, the burning of cars on the tracks outside the 
building can do no damage, the brick division wall 
being ample fire protection. As the interior of the 
house is fitted with steel leg casings, spouts and 
steel frame cleaning machinery, there is very little 
chance for any injury occurring from fire. The win- 
dows and doors also are of the latest galvanized 
iron frames with sash glazed with wire glass, while 
the doors are of the best steel panel fireproof pat- 
tern. The old power plant which was uninjured 


NEW MAPLE LEAF ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY, MO. 


of the plant, and a series of fireproof tanks, or 
bins, with conveyor belts above and below for the 
in and out movement of grain. 

The working house in question is 44x54 feet on 
the ground, resting on a concrete foundation and 
constructed of steel columns, steel bin walls and 
steel cupola frame, all protected by fireproof tile. 
The tanks, or bins, fourteen in number, are ar- 
ranged in two rows and are built of fireproof hol- 
low tile. They are 21 feet in diameter and 85 feet 
high. : 

In the receiving shed shown in the engraving are 
five tracks, each with a receiving pit, and three 
pairs of unloading shovels so arranged that cars 
can be unloaded from any track as desired. Hach 
track hopper is independent of all the others. The 
grain is lofted by a receiving leg with 10,000 bush- 
els’ capacity per hour. 

For loading there is one shipping leg of 10,000 
bushels’ capacity per hour, and cars may be loaded 
on either of the first two tracks or on both simul- 
taneously. Cars are moved in either direction by a 
three-drum car puller located in the basement of 
the working house. j 

The house has also two cleaning legs of 5,000 
bushels’ capacity each, taking grain from four large 


when the former building was burned supplies the 
power for the present fireproof outfit. 

The Barnett & Record Company of Minneapolis 
designed and erected the plant. 


POINTS FOR SHIPPERS. 


The claim department of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ 
Association, consisting of Secretary Wells and the 
railroad claims committee, has organized, as di- 
rected by resolution, with Mr. Wells as chairman. 
As the result of the first meeting of the committee, 
Mr. Wells, as secretary of the Association, has is- 
sued a bulletin from which the following is an ex- 
tract and which in principle and suggestion is of 
universal application: 


The committee considered the different claims, as 
filed by the members, and the general questions 
involved in the claims thus filed are as follows, 
to wit: 

(1) Shortage in weight because of evident leak- 
age in transit. 

(2) Shortage in weight because of evident steal- 
age in transit. | 

(3) Loss on account of unreasonable delay in 
transit because of decline in market. 

(4) Loss on account of unreasonable delay in 
transit because of deterioration in grade. 

(5) Loss because railroad company refuses to 


make good a rate quoted at less than tariff in error 
by an agent, claimant having sold on basis of the 
quoted rate. 

(6) Loss because of neglect on part of railroad 
company to change billing and delivery, local agent 
having issued such corrected bill of lading to ship- 
per. 

The committee, acting under legal advice, hold 
that railroad companies are liable to shippers for 
damages in each case involving the questions men- 
tioned, and such claims as are properly substan- 
tiated by evidence have been presented to the 
claim departments of the different railroads and 
settlement requested. 

It is not the purpose of this committee to act as 
a general agency for the collection of all claims 
against transportation companies, but rather to con- 
sider those claims that have already been presented 
to railroad claim departments and payment refused. 

We believe that it is the general policy of rail- 
road companies to pay all just claims, but that the 
employes of the railroad claim departments are 
inclined to use technical reasons as excuses for 
refusal to pay claims rather than to give fair con- 
sideration of the justice and legality involved. 

Claimants are often careless in making up their 
papers to substantiate their claims, and the neces- 
sary evidence is often lacking, or the statement of 
damages is exaggerated and not strictly in accord- 
ance with facts. Such claims are not likely to be 
favorably considered by the claim departments, and 
they simply dispose of them by refusal to pay with- 
out suggesting changes or modifications to make 
them valid. 


RATES REDUCED IN KANSAS. 


The Kansas Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners has erdered a 5 per cent reduction 
in freight rates on railroads in that state. The 
attorney prosecuting the claim for a _ reduction 
asked a 33144 per cent reduction and one of the 
commissioners voted for 15 per cent. The roads 
may or may not comply with the order. 

Preceding the issuance of the order, the Board 
heard testimony for and against the complaint of 
excessive rates. In the course of the hearing some 
interesting testimony was taken. The millers of 
the state pretty generally opposed any reduction, 
and thirty-eight of the leading firms appeared as 
intervenors, and said: 


As an evidence of the fact that said rates are 
reasonable, we direct the Board’s attention to the 
fact that under the existing rates large milling in- 
dustries and other industries incident to the grain 
business have been created and builded in the state 
of Kansas; that under existing conditions, the 
growth of such industries has gone on until it ap- 
proximates to-day twenty-five million dollars; but 
with regard to the existing freight rates upon grain 
in the state of Kansas, these intervenors do say 
that there is great intimacy between the rates 
upon raw grain and upon the manufactured prod- 
uct; that the mill owners and grain shippers have 
been accorded by the railroad companies what is 
known as the privilege of milling in transit; that 
without this privilege it would be impossible for 
the milling industry in this state to exist, and these 
intervenors have been informed, and believe, and 
so allege the fact to be, that a substantial reduc- 
tion of the general grain freight rates in the state 
wouid occasion a withdrawal of the privilege afore- 
said, and hence a destruction of their business. 


A number of millers orally testified to the above 
effect. 

J. C. Robb of Wichita was the best witness for 
the carriers. He insisted that that city has the 
advantage of Kansas City on the rates on grain 
for export via Galveston. He also said, what is no 
doubt true, that any reduction made in rates on 
grain would benefit’ the farmer, and only the 
farmer—not the dealers or millers. He also de- 
fended the objectionable “elevator allowance” of 1144 
cents per hundredweight at Kansas City. It seemed 
“a low charge for the same,” he said, adding as en- 
tirely new and original doctrine: If the Kansas City 
elevator man had to pay it, he would simply have 
to buy his grain from the producer or interior 
dealer on a iarger margin, which would mean that 
the farmer would get less for his grain.” 

J. G. Maxwell of McPherson, a broker, took a 
different view. He saw in the “allowance” only a 
rebate from the rate to the elevators, and he said 
he could not compete with the buyers representing 
the railroad elevators. “Don’t you have the same 
unloading privileges that anybody does?” asked M. 
A. Low. “No, I don’t.” “Can you name a single 
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instance in which a shipper has not been accorded 
this privilege?” Mr. Maxwell stated that he 
couldn’t. “But,’’ he said, “I can tell that the dis- 
crimination exists, and so could you if you were 
shipping grain.” ‘Well, how do you know?” per- 
sisted Mr. Low, representing the Rock Island Sys- 
tem. “Just the same way that I know the wind is 
blowing; I see the trees bend and the grass wave,” 
replied Maxwell. 

M. A. Low, attorney for the Rock Island, ex- 
plained the position of the railroad companies and 
indicated the grounds of their defense. He said in 
part: “It is a fundamental principle that a carrier 
which collects products and brings them to a cen- 
tral point for shipment, or a carrier which distrib- 
utes goods from some central point for consump- 
tion, is entitled to a higher rate than a carrier 
which handles goods in trainload shipments. That 
is the condition here in Kansas. The Kansas rail- 
roads are collecting the grain, and hauling it to 
Kansas City, where it moves to the markets.” 


METHODS OF CROP REPORTING. 


of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture was begun in 1862. It 
consists of three classes of reports, to wit: 
(1) The census bureau’s decennial count of acre- 
ages and yields; (2) the monthly and annual re- 
ports of acreages, condition, yields, etc., and (3) 
the monthly reports made by the Weather Bureau. 

In making up the reports under class (2), known 
popularly as “the crop report,’ the department now 
continues the old system of a special field service 
of traveling agents, paid state statisticial agents 
in 43 states, county correspondents in 2,700 coun- 


The statistical work 


how 


ties of agricultural importance, and township and 
reporters, and at the end of the 
special reports from individual 
But since the Holmes-Hyde delinquen- 
cies, the method of handling and assembling all 
these reports been radically changed, the 
method of procedure now in vogue being described 
in the Crop Reporter for December, 1905 [Supple- 
ment], as follows: 


Just previous to the issuing of the monthly re- 
ports, the several cifferent corps of correspond- 
ents send their reports separately and distinctly 
to the department at Washington. 

The reports of special field agents and state sta- 
tistical agents residing at points more than 500 
miles distant from Washington are sent by tele- 
graph, in cipher, to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
by whom they are placed in a safe located in his 
private office, to which there is no access until the 
day on which the report is issued. 

In order to prevent any possible access to re- 
ports which relate to speculative crops, and to ren- 
der it absolutely impossible for premature informa- 
tion to be derived trom them, all of the reports 
from the state statistical agents, as well as those 
of the special field agents relating thereto, are 
sent to the Secretary of Agricuture in specially 
prepared envelopes .addressed in red ink, with the 
letter “A” plainly marked on the ends. By an 
arrangement with the postal authorities, these en- 
velopes are delivered to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in sealed mail pouches. These pouches are 
opened only by the Secretary or Assistant Secre- 
tary, and the reports, with seals unbroken, imme- 
diately placed in the safe in the Secretary’s of- 
fice, where they remain sealed until the morning 
of the day on which the reports are issued, when 
they are delivered to the statistician by the secre- 
tary or the Assistant Secretary. The combination 
for opening the safe in which such documents are 
kept is known only to the Secretary and the As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Reports from the state statistical agents and 
special field agents in relation to nonspeculative 
crops are sent in similar red addressed envelopes, 
marked “B,”’ which go to the Bureau of Statistics 
and are kept secured in a safe until the data con- 
tained in them are used by the statistician in 
computing estimates regarding the crops to which 
they relate. The reports from the county corre- 
spondents, township correspondents and other vol- 
untary agents are sent to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics by mail in sealed envelopes. The 
figures reported are transferred from the schedules 
to large tabulating sheets, where they are given 
proper arithmetical weight according to the acre- 
age or production of the county or agricultural unit 
they represent. State averages are then determined 
and the computations verified. All these reports 


voting precinct 


season solicits 


farmers. 


has 


are tabulated in separate sections working in sep- 
arate rooms, and, to guard against any individual 
drawing deductions from the results shown for any 
state or states tabulated by him, the chief of the 
division numbers the tabulation sheets at the top 
where the name of the state to which they relate 
appears and cuts off and omits groups of counties 
marked with the number, so that there is nothing 
to show the state to which any figures pertain. 
After having been worked up by different clerks in 
other rooms from those in which they are tabu- 
lated and partially added; they are delivered by 
the chief of the division to the statistician, who 
assembles the sheets for final computation. 

For the purpose of checking up the results of 
the several sources of information and reducing 
the possibility of error to a minimum, the final re- 
sults are made up by a Crop-Reporting Board, com- 
posed of the Chief Statistician, or chief of the Bu- 
rearu of Statistics, as chairman, and four individ- 
ual members, made up of statisticians and officials 
in the bureau and members of the special field 
service called to Washington on report days for 
that purpose. Thus the plan is to select this board 
of four members each report day from an available 
corps of six or eight men well trained and thor- 
oughly informed as to crop conditions and as to 
the relative value and correctness of the reports 
from the different corps of correspondents. This 
board, with several expert computers, meets on 
report days in the office of the Statistician, which 
is kept locked and no one allowed to enter or leave 
it. All telephones are disconnected. 

After the assembling of the board, all reports by 
states from the several distinct corps. of corre- 
spondents are brought together in convenient form 
in parallel columns on final tabulation slips, and 
the board is thus provided with several separate 
estimates covering the same territory and the same 
crops, made by the respective corps of correspond- 
ents, each reporting for a territory with which he 
is thoroughly familiar. There are also prepared 
for the board abstracts of the reports of each crop 
by states from the weekly weather crop bulletins 
of the Weather Bureau issued during the month. 
With all these data before them, each individual 
member of the board computes separately his own 
estimate of each crop by states. These reports 
are then compared and discussed by the board un- 
der the supervision of the chairman, and the final 
figures by states are decided upon. It is interest- 
ing to remark how often-the reports of the differ- 
ent corps of correspondents very nearly approach 
or equal each other, and how often the final fig- 
ures arrived at by tke individual members of the 
board agree with each other. These state  esti- 
mates, which are in percentages, are then multi- 
plied into the acreages for their respective states. 
The sum of these products is divided by the sum 
of the acreages, giving the percentage for the en- 
tire crop for the United States. 

Reports relating to the principal farm crops and 
live stock are prepared and made public on the 
10th day of each month. In order that the informa- 
tion contained in these reports may be made avail- 
able simultaneously throughout the entire United 
States, and that one part of the country may not 
have the advantage over another, they are simulta- 
neously handed, at a given hour, as at 12 o’clock 
noon or at 4 o’clock p. m. on report days, to all 
applicants and to the Western Union. Telegraph 
Company and the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company 
for transmission to the exchanges and to the press. 
These companies have reserved their lines at the 
designated time, and by use of a “flash” forward 
immediately the figures of most interest. A mimeo- 
eraph statement also containing such estimates of 
condition or actual production, together with the 
corresponding estimates of former years, for com- 
parative purposes, is prepared and sent to a mail- 
ing list of exchanges, newspaper publications and 
individuals. The same afternoon, printed cards 
containing the essential facts concerning the most 
important crops of the report are mailed to the 
77,000 postoffices throughout the United States for 
public display, thus placing the most available in- 
formation within the farmers’ immediate reach. 

A very great improvement has been made in the 
special field service, says the Crop Reporter, by 
districting the United States and assigning each of 
the respective field agents to a definite group of 
states, which they thoroughly travel over and report 
on each month. 

In this connection, and in criticism of the de- 
partment’s method, the Michigan crop statistician 
writes C. A. King & Co., Toledo, among other 
things, as follows: 


It is not surprising that the government goes 
wrong in certain phases of its report when the of- 
fice from which it is issued is so remote from most 
of the states which produce the greater portion of 
the agricultural products grown in this country. 
While it is true that the department has able rep- 


resentatives in this state, yet I question their abil- 
ity to keep closely in touch with conditions as they 
really exist. The trouble is not with the ability of 
these representatives, but rather with the system 
under which they are obliged to work. The reports 
from the correspondents throughout the state form 
the basis of the report sent to Washington by the 
state statistical agent. Comparison is made, as I 
understand it, between this state report and the 
report of the traveling representative of the de- 
partment. The point I wish to make is that neither 
of these two individuals has the largest possible 
amount of data at hand from which to make their 
percentages. If the state agent could visit differ- 
ent counties, study the trend of affairs, and thus 
keep posted on the doings of each community, he 
would be amply qualified to make reports that 
would be as valuable as it is possible to make 
them. The man from outside the state is handi- 
capped because he is not fully acquainted with 
Michigan industries, their location, extent, etc. 
Each man works at a disadvantage, and yet if 
either one of them had the powers of the other 
conferred upon him, in addition to his own, the 
result would be very different. 


AMERICAN RICE EXPORTS. 


The rapid growth of rice production on the Gulf 
littoral of Louisiana and Texas has often been 
commented on—in more or less exaggerated terms, 
seme have thought. Recent compilations of _sta- 
tistics of rice imports and exports by the Agri- 
cultural Bureau quite fully sustain most of the 
assertions of the planters as to the revolution in 
the rice trade caused by the discovery, exploited 
by the Agricultural Department, that the Gulf 
Coast is a natural rice field. 

For example, it appears that in the past ten 
years rice imports by the United States have de- 
clined in value from $4,000,000 (1899) to $2,000,000 
in 1905 (fiscal year), and that in 1905, for the 
first time in our commercial history, the exports 
of rice exceed the imports. 

The value of the exports of rice for fiscal year 
1904-05 was $5,361,641, against $667,387 in 1900 
and $16,454 in 1895. 

Now, as the Crop Reporter, published by the 
Agricultural Department, says, “this remarkable 
change in the movements into and out of the 
United States is due in part to the large increase 
in production which has recently devéloped in 
Louisiana and Texas and in part to the new rela- 
tions of the United States with certain rice-con- 
suming communities, especially those of Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and Cuba, the two former through 
annexation and the latter through the reciprocity 
treaty. Formerly rice was grown only in the 
coast counties of the Carolinas and Georgia and 
the Mississippi delta, but a few years ago it was 
discovered through experiments made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that certain prairie lands 
in southern Louisiana and Texas, which had been 


formerly considered fit only for grazing, were pe- 


culiarly adapted to rice culture. 

“AS a consequence the production of rice in the 
United States has grown from less than 100 
million pounds in 1880 and 137 millions in 1890 
to nearly 1,000 million pounds in 1904; and the 
United States now takes rank among the rice- 
producing countries of the world. To be sure, it 
is not to be expected that the United States wiil 
ever compare with the great rice-producing coun- 
tries of the Orient, where this article is the chief 
food supply, labor plentiful and climate especially 
suited to its production, yet in point of quantity 
available for distribution to the world’s markets 
the United States even now holds quite an im- 
portant rank. At present the United States ap- 
parently ranks fourth in the list of rice-producing 
countries of the world, the figures of exports in 


the latest available years being: India, 5,533 
million pounds; Siam, 1,893 million pounds; 
French Indo-China, 1,514 million pounds; the 


United States, 204,854,679 pounds, including ship- 
ments to its non-contiguous territory; Japan, 103 
million pounds; Dutch Hast Indies, 85 million 
pounds; Italy, 82 million pounds; Korea, 42 million 
pounds, and Spain, 30 million pounds. 

“The list of rice-importing countries of the world 
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is much larger than that of rice-exporting coun- 
tries. Japan, which is usually looked upon as 
so great a rice producer as to give a large sur- 
plus for exportation, in fact imports much more 
than she exports; and to such an extent is this 
true that she was in 1904 the largest’ rice-import- 
ing country in the world, her total imports of 
rice in that year being 1,964 million pounds, 
against 1,022 million pounds imported by the 
Straits Settlements (largely for re-exportation), 
646 millions by the United Kingdom, 602 millions 
by Germany, 586 millions by the Philippine Islands, 
523 millions by the Netherlands and 466 millions 
by France. The rice exports of the principal ex- 
porting countries of the world amount in the latest 
available years to about 10,000 million pounds, 
valued at over 100 million dollars, of which more 
than one-half was from India and over one-fourth 
from Siam and French Indo-China.” 


[For the “American nites: and Grain Trade.'] 
NOTES ON THE BALKAN GRAIN 
TRADE. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH, A. R. 

A feature of the annual Agricultural Exposition 
at Bucharest, Roumania, are great reapers and 
other agricultural machinery which the govern- 
ment is anxious to bring into use among the 


THE GRAIN MARKET IN SOFIA, BULGARIA. 


peasants. A large per cent of these affairs are of 
American manufacture. A cereal building is almost 
the main attraction at the Fair. Corn and wheat 
tastily arranged in sheaves or jars and _  in- 
terspersed with photos of model grain lands, as 
well as complete models of farms made from 
grain, are the wonders of the Exposition to the 
people. Inasmuch as many of the peasants live 
jargely on maize-bread, model water mills are 
another characteristic feature of these expositions. 

At Giurgevo, and in the miserable interior vil- 
lages of Roumania, where the tremendous hay 
stacks and innumerable grain cribs are found, corn- 
cobs pass current as fuel, often entirely supplant- 
ing fagots, and coal, also, for obvious reasons. 
Even bread is here rather uncommon, and maize 
meal, boiled in crude iron kettles, and eaten under 
he name of “manalego,’ when half soft, is the 
principal article of food. Men go out at sunrise 
to attend the grain, and at noon the women bring 
them this porridge for dinner. 

In the villages of West Roumania, grain is 
evident on every hand, since its raising is the one 
occupation of the people. Aside from a few 
plants, thriving in an old wash-tub, the garden is 
planned pretty much as follows: There will bea 
maize magazine at one corner, with baskets 
suspended from the corners of the eaves for the 
hens to nest in. Then there will be a large 
wickerwork structure, filled in with plaster, and 
the roof of planks, which likewise is filled with 
grain, excepting perhaps for a wooden wheel 
with which the cotton (here counted among the 
grains) is worked. Then there is a shanty, in 
which wool and cotton are worked up in _ the 
winter, and there, too, grain is stored in broad 
sacks. Beyond will be a little shed of wicker- 
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work, and the roof likewise of withes, intended for 
ears of corn only, and so constructed that these 
may dry readily. The floor of this building is 
invariably covered over with the refuse of the 
husking. In the rear of the long, narrow yard 
there will ke a few cornstalks, ready for use, 
while others of these are employed as cover to 
the hay and grain stacks. Porches of the homes 
are completely covered with the ripened corn. 

On the market of Sofia, the capital of Buigaria, 
huge gourds are a feature. Square or round holes 
will be cut into the side of these vegetables, which 
are used as vessels for grain, either for sale or 
for use in small quantities. Corn occupies much 
of the neighboring country even so far as Tirnovo, 
and as early as the last of September the sower 
of grain is at work in the fields. Strips of 
velvety meadows, with sheep and grain alternat- 
ing constantly, make the region a magnificent one 
to travel through. Bulgarian money contains a 
picture of a man plowing in the fields as an indi- 
cation of the true national industry. In the vicin- 
ity of Plevna, where the great battle was fought, 
oxen are employed almost exclusively at the plow- 
ing. 

Houses in the interior of Bulgaria are _ con- 
structed with walls extending in to enclose a bit 
of yard, which will be tramped hard and then 
covered over with the yellow ears of corn. Amid 
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these, as opportunity offers, the women squat to 
husk, whilé the babies crawl about among the ears. 
In the vicinity of Radomir, Bulgaria—as in Rou- 
mania—all the grain of a village is gathered in one 
huge stack on the outskirts, in order to prevent 
incendiarism—since then all suffer in proportion 
and are equally vigilant in watching against fires. 
In the same section, thrashing goes on on the 
Sabbath as on any other day, the horses being 
harnessed six abreast and driven ’round and 
’round a hard tramped area in the fields. Atl Rila 
Monastery, where it is supposed Miss Stone was 
hidden, the monks own thousands of acres of 
grain land, and in October the prior goes off on 
a regular journey to superintend distant har- 
vestings, as abbots did in better-known Hurope in 
centuries long passed. 

Grain is hauled in this section in wagons of a- 
flat bed surrounded by short palings, and these in 
turn are topped by one stringer, almost ex- 
clusively. Wheat in this region is the most ex- 
pensive grain, bringing eight to ten centimes, or 
about two cents, the kilogram (2.2 lbs.). Grain, 
morcover, is heavily taxed, being the principal 
source of income of the government. The water 
mill is here to be found on the outskirts of every 
village situated near streams of sufficient power. 

Uscub, in the north of the Turkish province of 
Viacedonia, is a famous grain market, and in the 
cornfields, when the stalks are stacked, great 
yellow pumpkins are seen, as they are with us at 
home. Straw is quite frequently stacked in the 
tops of living trees, as a means of saving it from 
the cattle, which are turned loose into the after- 
math. The collecting and stacking of swamp- 
reeds, which are employed in multitudinous ways, 
is a distinct feature of the grain-raisers’ profession. 


Owing to the shallow planting at “times of the 
rainy season in North Turkey, the grain fields are 
flooded by long rivulets, from which each stalk 
then rises, at the top of a miniature pyramid of 
earth, so that the whole resembles most a western 
prairie covered with mole hills. Great water mills, 
the wheels, however, of coarse hewn wood, are 
everywhere in evidence. At Salonica, where there 
is an even larger grain exportation via the 
Afgean, steam mills are in operation. There too 
huge modern warehouses, such as would do credit 
to an American city, have been erected along the 
harbor front, and picturesque Spanish Jews, in 
national costume, bear the sacks of flour back and 
forth upon their backs, as do the porters in the 
grain elevators of western Europe and some 
river ports of America. 

Northward in Monistir, the cutting of the reeds 
almost out-rivals the regular grain industry, which 
latter is largely given over to the raising of broom 
corn. As a result, for miles and miles of Monistir 
Province, the scene is identical with that of the 
South American pampas. In this section fences 
are practically unknown, and where one kind’ of 
grain ends the other begins. In the stores of 
Monistir, the tiny yellow seeds of the sesame, 
which is employed largely for sprinkling bread- 
rolls, as well as oats, wheat and barley, are sold 
in open bags, set side by side in the bazaar. 


HAULING GRAIN INTO USCUP, RUMILI, TURKEY. 


At Seres, in the far east of European Turkey, 
pretzel sellers at the railway station use for 
aprons the American flour sack. Between this 
place and Drama, rice is grown in goodly amounis. 

At Adrianople, in the great mosques, concentric 
circles of iron bars are set—primarily for the 
little oil-cup lamps, but also as places from which 
to suspend offerings, such as little baskets and the 
like, tastily made of grain by the votives them- 
selves and given in hope of obtaining good crops. 


HARROUN ELEVATOR AT ST. JOE. 


The Harroun Elevator, so called, at Elwood, near 
St. Joseph, Mo., has been leased by W. H. Ferguson 
and William Nash, of the Nash-Wright Company of 
Chicago, who is interested with Mr. Ferguson in 
the operation of ihe Southern Elevator at Kansas 
City, where Mr. Frank Delany, formerly with the 
Nash-Wright Company, is general manager. 

The Elwood Elevator has not been in operation 
for some time, but is a new and well-equipped 
house that, when recently rebuilt, cost $100,000, 
aside from machinery costing about $30,000 just 
put in. It will be opened under the new manage- 
ment about February re 


Jewell igs the banner corn county of Kansas for 


1905, with a record of 6,241,952 bushels; Mar- 
shall was second, with 6,173,898 bushels, and 
Nemaha third, with 5,853,854 bushels. Barton 


County holds the 1905 Kansas record for wheat 
production, with 4,099,335 bushels; Reno County 
second, with 2,910,670 bushels, and Sumner 
County, once the leader, dropped to third place, 
with 2,343,654 bushels, closely followed by Pawnee 
County, with 2,302,924 bushels. 
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SAVED! SAVED!* 


The corn was killed in early May, 
The foods had washed it quite away. 


And later on it died again ; 
And rotted ’neath the constant rain. 


Once more we tolled its final knell; 
The seed had not been tested well. 


Yet, later it began to sprout; | 

Then died—the weeds had run it out. 
And later yet, still thin and pale, 

It perished in a storm of hail. 

Then came a fierce and burning heat; 
It died that week of ‘‘fired’’ feet. 


And then the awful smut arrived. 

And not a single stalk survived. 

And soon we watched it in dismay 

Dry up and shrivel quite away. 

Then came the last and saddest death; 
It wilted ’neath the frost king’s breath. 


Nine times it died; and yet that fall 
We built new cribs to hold it all. 


Now tell me, is there any cat, 
With lives enough to equal that?—Ex. 


*Although the corn crop of 1905 was a “bumper,” the nation, 
says a secular contemporary. bas seldom had a corn crop that 
was ruined more often during the growing season, This sur- 


prising phenomena did not escape the notice of a Western singer 
who tells the remarkable story in ‘flowing numbers.” 


COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion 
on all subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade 
at large, or any branch of it.] 


NEW ELEVATOR AND FEED MILL. 
Bditor American kievator and Grain Trade: 
Atwood Bros. & White Co. are building an exchange 
station at Evansville, Minn., which will include also 
a grain elevator and feed mill. The elevator is to 
capacity of 10,000 bushels and will be 
with a 21l-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse 
Self-producing Gas Engine for grinding feed and 
handling the cleaner and other machinery. 
Yours truly, CARL A. BRANDON. 
Starbuck, Pope County, Minn. 


have a 
equipped 


IMPROVE THE CROP REPORT OR CUT IT 
OUT. 


Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
We think it would be well for the Agricultural De- 
partment to continue to issue a crop report, pro- 
viding it will formulate a system of getting its in- 
formation from absolutely reliable sources, so that 
the report will not be misleading. Unless this is 
done, in our judgment it will be better to cut it 
out altogether. 

Yours truly, . 

McPherson, Kan. 


J. G. MAXWELL & CO. 


HOW TO IMPROVE THE CROP REPORT. 

Hditor American Blevator and Grain Trade:— 
I hardly think it would be wise for the govern- 
ment to abolish the agricultural report. That the 
present Secretary is clothing this report with more 
secrecy than his predecessors there is no doubt, 
and for that reason we believe that the general 
public is being more benefited than it has in past 
years. There are some large concerns who have 
it in their power to get reports very much to their 
advantage that the general public cannot have the 
benefit of; but if the government will faithfully 
get these reports out and distribute them simulta- 
neously to the general public, in no way allowing 
favors to a few, we think it for the best interest 
of the country. ; 

However, we do not believe that the estimated 
reports given during the early part of the season 
are of very much advantage, and are somewhat of 
the opinion that the report should be issued quar- 
terly instead of monthly. 

We think, too, that the government reports could 
be very much improved upon by introducing a 


postal card system, requiring each farmer to report 
to the government through the various state de- 
partments, over his own signature. In this way 
the acreage could be ascertained each year and 
the final figures would show the year’s abandoned 
acreage, which, in my estimation, is one of the 
weak features of our present government system. 
Very respectfully yours, 
B. A. LOCKWOOD, 
Pres. B. A. Lockwood Grain Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


CHANGE OF BUSINESS AT DECATUR. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:— 
We beg to announce that we have purchased the 
brokerage business of Postlewait & Co., taking 
possession on Tuesday, January 2. 

The business will be under the management of 
W. E. Walker, who has had years of experience in 
the grain business with his father, the late Elijah 
Walker, in operating elevators at Macon, Walker, 
Moweaqua, Dunkel Station, and for the past ten 
years at Assumption, Ill, up to the time of Elijah 
Walker’s decease on July 28, 1905. It is our 
determination to represent only those firms who 
are good bidders, fair in their weights and prompt 
in settlement. We will be found in the market at 
all times, and will retain the services of Geo. W. 
Walker, who was with H.I. Baldwin & Co. for two 
years and with Postlewait & Co. for the past year. 

Yours truly, W. E. WALKER & CO. 

Decatur, Ill., January 1, 1906. 


CROP REPORT GOOD IF IMPROVED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
With reference to abolishing the monthly crop re- 
port of the Agricultural Department, we cannot say 
that we are in favor of doing away entirely with 
these reports, but we certainly do feel that there 
should be some change in the collection of the data 
of which they are made up. We noticed a sug- 
gestion recently made by the Michigan State Sta- 
tistician that the United States government and 
the state authorities work in harmony, thus doing 
away with the two sets of reports, and the saving 
that would be made by abolishing one department 
could be utilized in increasing the efficiency and 
desirability of the one that was kept up. It is well 
understood that there is great need of more effi- 
cient service in tabulating and gathering these re- 
ports. 

We are pleased to note that you are giving the 
matter some attention, and trust that it will have 
the effect of bringing about some immediate re- 
forms. 

Very truly yours, 

Lenox, Mich. 


J. A. HEATH. 


“ETERNAL VIGILANCE.” 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
The following letter has been addressed to the 
members of the National Hay Association: 


In view of the persistent, and in some respects 
peculiar, methods of the railroad interests in their 
efforts to thwart the purpose of President Roosevelt 
to secure from Congress legislation that shall give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission effective au- 
thority in restraint of excessive and exorbitant 
charges for transportation, it behooves all who 
have taken up the fight for a “square deal’ to 
keep at their posts and “stand by their guns” while 
the fight is in progress. The crucial period of the 
contest between corporate aggression and the suf- 
fering public is now upon us. The railroad inter- 
ests have rallied all their resources, legitimate 
and otherwise, in support of a final assault upon 
Congress to prevent any legislation in line with 
President Roosevelt’s recommendation for govern- 
ment regulation of railroad rates. One of the 
most insidious methods of the railroad companies, 
which is being actively employed, is an effort to 
secure signatures of shippers to a remonstrance 


against legislative action, on the ground that pres-. 


ent laws will bring to the public the relief for 
which it clamors if such laws are properly en- 
forced. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the “influences” 
that are being invoked to secure signatures to such 
a document. We know that in some instances they 
are of a character kard to withstand, and doubt- 
less many names will be secured among the mass 
of those who are heartily in sympathy with Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s policy. This scheme will, how- 
ever, prove abortive if those who have the courage 
of their convictions keep on the alert and continue 
to use their best efforts for railroad rate reform. 

We therefore call upon the members of the Na- 
tional Hay Association, which as an organization 
has gone on record in an endorsement of the Pres- 
ident on this question, to rally en masse to his 
support and bring their influence to bear upon Con- 
gress in this behalf. See the member of Congress 
from your district while at home during the holi- 
day vacation, or if you cannot see him, write him 
that his constituents hope to see that he maintain 
a stand in valorous defense of President Roosevelt 
in the great fight he is leading for railroad rate 
reform. 

Yours respectfully, GEO. S. LOFTUS, 
Chairman Transportation Committee. 


St. Paul, Minn., December 22. 


_ KILN-DRIED CORN A SAFE COMMODITY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
We donot care to offer any opinion upon the merits 
of the change in the Chicago grading rules pro- 
posed by Chief Inspector Cowen excepting those 
relating to kiln-dried corn. Our information is that 
of corn that has had everything in its favor in 
maturing, if moved to market during the winter 
and early spring months, not much over 1 per cent 
will come within the 1514 per cent moisture rule 
as established by the Board of Trade so as to per- 
mit it to grade No. 2 corn. If kiln-dried corn is 
to be refused the contract grade, it will mean that 
Chicago will be without any contract corn stocks 
for at least four to six months in the year. It is 
a well-known fact that kiln-dried corn always com- 
mands a premium over the natural corn. This 
premium comes because of its keeping quality; and 
it must necessarily follow that its essential proper- 
ties are not lessened or injured when properly 
dried. seal 

We think that to limit kiln-dried corn to No. 3 
or lower grades would work untold injury to our 
trade by depriving the trade of a fair protection 
in their hedges against their holdings of natural 
corn. 


Very truly yours, J. C. SHAFFER & CO. 


Chicago. 

FAVORABLE CONDITIONS AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Liditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
Knowing that Illinois Central shippers would be 
interested in hearing of conditions as they now 
exist in the New Orleans market, I am pleased to 
give a brief statement of what I saw of the Illinois 
Central Railroad facilities and the inspection of 
grain in that market. 

I spent all of a week very recently in New Or- 
leans, and made it my business each morning to 
visit the elevators and personally to follow the in- 
spectors as they sampled and inspected the grain 
arriving, and I must say, as a result of this per- 
sonal observation on my part, that nothing could 
be more fair than the treatment accorded grain 
shippers than that of the New Orleans Inspection 
Department, which is headed by W. L. Richeson, 
chief inspector, with George R. Colby and John 
R. Anderson as deputy inspectors at the Illinois 
Central houses. Each and every car was care- 
fully sampled with a plunger by drawing samples 
from all parts of the car, and in a thorough man- 
ner, and there is no question but that the grain 
was honestly and fairly graded. 

I noticed certain cars arriving and inspecting 
No. 4, and justly so, for the quality and condition 
of the corn was such that it never should have 
come to the New Orieans market with the expecta- 
tion of its grading better, the corn being green 
and full of sap and not entitled to any better grade 
than No. 4. Several cars arriving in bad order. on 
account of leaky roofs were graded No Grade, and 
justly so, for it was surprising to see the actual 
damage to a car of corn resulting from a defective 
roof. Shippers would do well to carefully inspect 
the roof of each and every car, and if not in good 
condition to reject it. : 

There was one point that very favorably im- 
pressed me, and that was the fact that in unfavor- 
able weather conditions no grain was inspected. 
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Cars were permitted to stand on the elevator track 
unopened until weather conditions changed, so that 
the shipper got the benefit of that; for it is a well- 
known fact that with damp, foggy weather grain 
takes on moisture rapidly and will not show up as 
well as when the weather is clear and bright. I do 
not know of another market in the country where 
this consideration is shown the shipper, but it is 
the rule in the New Orleans market. 

Concerning the Illinois Central facilities for hand- 
ling grain, during the past month [December] we 
shipped possibly 250 to 3800 cars of corn to New 
Orleans. Our shipments have been going through 
in from five to twelve days’ time, the average being 
under eight days from the time the corn was loaded 
by us until it was received and unloaded in the 
elevators at New Orleans. Better service than this 
could not be expected nor asked for; for experience 
has demonstrated the fact that even in shipping to 
Chicago, owing to the congested condition of the 
yards there, it will require practically the same 
time to get a shipment into the elevator at Chicago. 
One day of my visit, for example, there was but 
one car of grain on track in the Illinois Central 
yards at New Orleans at the close of the day’s 
business, indicating the promptness with which the 
grain is handled. 

Elevators “D” and “E,’ which were destroyed 
by fire last February, have been rebuilt complete 
and are model elevators in every respect. Their 
system of unloading and weighing could not be im- 
proved upon; and in conection with the terminal 
facilities the Illinois Central Railroad at New 
Orleans, a more ideal condition of affairs with 
reference to the prompt handling of grain could not 
be imagined. 

My observation is that the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company, the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
including the inspection department, and all parties 
concerned are determined to do everything in their 
power to make the New Orleans market an at- 
tractive one to the shippers of grain; and I venture 
the assertion that a shipper using good judgment in 
the character of the grain sent to that market, and 
following this up with watching closely the condi- 
tion of the cars with reference to the roof and the 
coopering of same, will find that market a very 
attractive one. 

Yours truly, W. L. SHELLABARGER, 
Secretary Sheliabarger Elevator Company, 
Decatur, Il. 


COLD STORAGE VS. WEEVIL. 


The Agricultural Department has discovered by 
tests what might readily have been inferred with- 
out, that cold is a specific against the operations 
of weevils in grain. In Bulletin 54 the results of 
studies of this character, applied to cowpeas, 
extending over nearly two years, are summarized 
in the statement that cowpeas can be kept free 
from weevils if stored in a temperature of 32 
degrees to 34 degrees F. and that this method 
is “far more satisfactory than the methods of 
fumigation that have been so generally used.” 

Cold will of course keep weevils inactive, 
but when the adjective “best” is applied to a 
method of this nature, the relative cost of cold 
storage and fumigation must be considered as a 
factor, and as the cost of storing in a tempera- 
ture maintained artificially at 32 to 34 degrees F. 
is from 15 to 25 cents a bushel, it can hardly be 
compared with that of fumigation, which by kill- 
ing the weevils renders them harmless, of course 
without in the least damaging the peas for food 
or seed. 

However, if one wishes to store cowpeas or 
other seeds in a refrigerator, the suggestions of the 
Department are apropos, that— 


Cowpeas, when kept in cold storage, should 
be handled in bags, just as in the warehouse. 
The objection frequently raised by those who are 
unfamiliar with the cold storage method is that 
of excessive moisture, the contention being that 
cold storage would necessitate special containers. 
This objection, however, is not a valid one, for 
at a temperature of 32 degrees to 34 degrees F., 


the air can contain but a comparatively small 
quantity of water vapor. Furthermore, at low 
temperatures moisture is much less deleterious 
to vitality than at temperatures such as are found 
during the summer months in warm, moist cli- 
mates, where seeds of all kinds soon lose their 
vitality. It is, however, desirable to keep the 
seed as dry as possible, and separate cold storage 
rooms should be provided for stock of this char- 
acter. 

Ii the bags of seed are taken from cold storage 
and placed in a warm, moist room, there may 
be in exceptional cases a sufficient condensation 
of moisture to cause “sweating.” But if the cold 
storage room has been dry and a good circulation 
of air is maintained between the bags for a short 
time after they are taken from cold storage, the 
temperature of the seed will soon be the same as 
that oi the surrounding air and the danger of 
“sweating” will be overcome. 


R. W. VAN TASSELL, PRESIDENT. 


The Peoria Board of Trade on January 8 elected 
R. W. Van Tassell to be president of that associa- 
tion of grain merchants. 

Mr. Van Tassell is head of the Van Tassell Grain 
Co. and has been a member of the Board for twenty 


R. W. VAN TASSEL, PEORIA. 


years. He has at various times received honors 
from the members, having been for the past two 
years first vice-president and served his first term 
as president several years ago. For over fifteen 
years he has been a member of the board of di- 
rectors, and his influence on the Board has been 
a strong one for many years. 


Mr. Van Tassell’s inauguration took place on Jan- 
uary 9, with rather more than the usual ceremo- 
nial. At least one novelty was introduced—a 
miniature steamboat labeled “Illinois-Mississippi 
Deep Waterway” was brought in. When the cargo 
was discharged it was found to consist of oranges 
and cigars. 

Adolph Woolner, the retiring president, intro- 
duced Mr. Van Tassell, who, after some personal 
references and justifiable tributes to the Peoria 
Board of Trade, its membership and its methods 
of doing business, among other things said: 

Probably more than 90 per cent of the ship- 
ments of grain from Peoria to the East is sold to 
buyers who accept the grading of the Peoria Board 
of Trade inspection department and Peoria Board 
of Trade weighers’ certificates as final. And this 
has continued from year to year with hundreds of 
Eastern buyers who are regular patrons of your 
market and who, therefore, have great satisfaction 
in placing their orders where they get such relia- 
ble and satisfactory service. 

What I have said so far has been of the past 
and present. What of the future? I desire to 
impress upon you my belief that there is more for 
us ahead than we have left behind. Peoria is a 
natural railroad center. This is being realized 


more fully every day, and we have substantial evi- 
dence of it in the efforts of the leading railroads 


of both the East and West to get a foothold in 
Peoria. ae ae 

The quick handling of freight and the product 
of our numerous industries is of the greatest im- 
portance to Peoria and you should see to it that 
all that is possible toward that end is done. For 
time is money to the railroads; and if the switch- 
ing companies of Peoria keep things moving at 
reasonable terminal charges the east and west 
lines will see that it is to their interest to make 
Peoria their gateway in preference to passing 
through the congested and crowded terminals of 
larger. cities. 9.) East 

And while we are urging on the railroads to the 
best service for our market, let us not forget to do 
our part, reaching out for larger territory for Pe- 
oria, for more business for Peoria, for better ways 
of doing business and improving if possible our 
facilities and manner of handling such business as 
we already have secured. And let us plan together 
along these lines, and in our planning do that 
which will serve best the interests of our market as 
a whole, putting aside lesser important personal 
preferences, and all pull together for the best 
interest and further development of our market. 

And that we may pull well together we should 
know each other well. We are acquainted for the 
most part only with the business life of our mem- 
bers. We should cultivate the social side more— 
show more good-fellowship, mingle together occa- 
sionally, when the strain of business can be laid 
aside. And to start something of this nature, I 
have undertaken to provide some entertainment, 
which I hope may prove a success and a pleasure 
to every member of this Board. But that it may 
be a success, I trust that you will assist me in 
such tasks as I may request of you, for without 
some assistance from you it will fail of its pur- 
pose. 


He concluded by inviting the members of the 
Board to a fellowship dinner at the new Creve 
Cceur Club at a later date. 


NATIONAL INSPECTION OF 
GRAIN. 


Senator McCumber has again introduced in the 
United States Senate his bill providing for the 
inspection of grain moving in interstate commerce 
by agents of the Agricultural Department. The 
bill varies but little if any from the one introduced 
by the senator two years or more ago, and has 


no merit. The only sections of real interest are 
the following: 
Section 6. That the secretary of agriculture be, 


and he is hereby, authorized and required, as soon 
as may be after the enactment hereof, to deter- 
mine and fix, according to such standards as he 
may prescribe, such classification and grading of 
wheat, flax, corn, ry, oats, barley and other grains 
as in his judgment the usages of trade warrant and 
permit, having reference to the standard, classifi- 
cation and grades now recognized by the several 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade in the 
United States. Provided, however, that the refer- 
ence to such various classifications and grades 
shall serve only as a guide and suggestion in the 
matter of determining and fixing, by the secretary, 
the United States standard herein provided for, but 
he shall not be controlled thereby, but shall deter- 
mine and fix such standard and such classification 
and grades as will, in his judgment, best subserve 
the interests of the public in the conduct of inter- 
state trade and commerce in grain. 

Section 7. That when such standard is fixed 
and the classification and grades determined upon, 
the same shall be made matter of permanent rec- 
ord in the Agricultural Department, and public no- 
tice thereof shall be given in such manner as the 
secretary shall direct, and thereafter such classi- 
fication and grades shall be known as the United 
States standard: All persons interested shall have 
access to said record at such convenient times and 
under such reasonable regulations as the secretary 
may prescribe, and on the payment of such proper 
charge as the secretary may fix a certified copy 
of the classification and grades shall be supplied 
to those who may apply for the same. 

Section 8. That from and after thirty days after 
such classification and grades have been deter- 
mined upon and fixed and duly placed on record as 
herein provided, such classification and grading 
shall be taken and held to be the standard in all 
interstate trade and commerce in grain in all cases 
where no standard is agreed upon. Provided, how- 
ever, that in interstate trade or commerce in grain, 
if the consignor thereof or his authorized agent 
shall so direct, public inspection, classification or 
grading shall not be required nor made when said 
grain is consigned to the owner thereof or his au- 
thorized agent or to a mill or private storehouse; 
or, for deposit in a special bin, to a public ware- 
house; or, the purchaser consenting, to a purchaser 
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thereof; or, if consigned to a market where the 
usages of trade recognize sales of grain by sam- 
ple, when the consignor shall direct its sale by 
sample. 

The introduction of the bill seems to have at- 
tracted little or no attention in the trade except 
that State Inspector Arrasmith of Washington is 
disposed to take a fall out of a straw man in this 
connection, which he himself, and not the bill in 
question, has set up as a target for criticism, Sena- 
tor McCumber himself having as little notion of 
what inspection nationally uniform means. Mr. Ar- 


rasmith said: 

I think that no general or uniform federal stand- 
ard or grade of grain can be made to apply to the 
various grades of wheat grown in different portions 
of the country. The difference in the character of 
the same variety of wheat grown in different sec- 
tions of a country is proverbial and is one of the 
strongest arguments against a uniform classifica- 
tion. You might take the same variety of wheat 
that is grown in North Dakota, where Senator Mc- 
Cumber lives, and bring it out to this country, and 
it would produce a less hard, but at the same 
time a rounder and more plump berry. 

In other words, it would, to all intents and pur- 
poses, be a different kind of grain, and, therefore, 
the same grade and classification for the same va- 
riety of wheat grown in Dakota and grown in 
Washington would be misleading; and I think in 
the end it would work a great hardship on farm- 
ers and the grain interests. Foreign shippers get- 
ting No, 1 Bluestem from the Dakotas one season 
and ordering the same from the Pacific Coast the 
next season would find a wide difference in the 
grain, though they might both be correctly graded 
No. 1 Bluestem. 


MILLERS COMPLAIN. 


The art of mixing grain has, of course, been de- 
veloped to a degree, and the expert, given the ma- 
terials to work with, is equal to any combination 
desired or imagined. Millers and foreign buyers 
have learned this fact by experience, and have not 
failed to complain that in practice experts habitu- 
ally “overdo it.” No central market has a monop- 
oly of these expert blenders; but at the immediate 
present, Kansas City is standing in the limelight 
of millers’ disfavor because of the manipulation of 
wheat in the elevators. “Nearly everything that 
goes into the elevator there,” said a miller recently, 
“comes out as No. 2; and during December 
last, some thirty-five of the more important 
milling firms were represented at a meeting at 
Kansas City to consider the matter of securing a 
more strict enforcement of the rules applying to 
the out-inspection of the various grades of wheat. 
The meeting was presided over by A. J. Hunt of 
Arkansas City, Kan., and F. D. Stevens of Wichita, 
Kan., was the secretary. Two committees sepa- 
rately brought in resolutions touching upon this 
subject. One of the resolutions read: 

Whereas, The rules governing the inspection of 
wheat by the Missouri Inspection Department are 
as follows: “No. 1 red to be bright, sound, plump, 
dry and well-cleaned red winter wheat, weighing 
not less than sixty-one pounds to the measured 
bushel; No. 2 red to be sound, well cleaned, dry 
red winter wheat, weighing not less than fifty-nine 
pounds to the measured bushel; No.-3 red to be 
sound, reasonably clean red winter wheat below 
No. 2, weighing not less than fifty-six pounds to 
the measured bushel; No. 1 to be sound, dry and 
clean hard winter wheat and to weigh not less 
than sixty-one pounds to the bushel; No. 2 to be 
sound, dry and clean hard winter wheat, and to 
weigh not less than fifty-nine pounds to the bushel; 
No. 3 to be sound and reasonably clean hard win- 
ter wheat, and to weigh not less than fifty-six 
pounds to the bushel; No. 4 to be reasonably sound, 
thin, tough or bleached hard winter wheat, unfit 
to grade No. 3 hard;” and 

Whereas, It is a well-known fact that “scoured 
wheat” is now allowed by Missouri inspectors to 
pass as No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 wheat, to the great 
detriment of the milling industry, one of our state’s 
greatest industries; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a strong effort be made to have 
our honorable Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners amend the present rules so that 
no wheat that has been scoured or clipped shall 
be admitted to the No. 2 or No. 3 grades of wheat. 

The other resolution was as follows: 

Resolved, That we, your committee, recommend 
to the different associations which we represent 
that the grading of wheat is such in the markets 


” 


of Kansas City and Omaha that in our judgment 
the millers should reirain from buying at either of 
these markets on the grades as now made by the 
present inspectors, for the reason that the wheat 
as delivered is so “doctored” that it is undesirable 
for milling purposes. We further recommend that 
all purchases be made by samples exclusively on 
these markets. 

Both resolutions were adopted. 

Millers realize the benefit to the grain of the 
cleaning it receives in the elevator; but they ob- 
ject to the disposition made of the screenings—the 
bin-burnt and stock-burnt grain, as well as that 
damaged by smut, bleaching, etc.; and the second 
resolution adopted is but the formulation of a feel- 
ing that has been expressed for a year or more in 
various forms-at every meeting of winter wheat 
millers who buy grain at either St. Louis or Kan- 


sas City. 


L. L. SADLER. 


The newly elected president of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, L. L. Sadler, of the live 
stock firm of J. F. Sadbker & Co., is a man of large 
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interests, who has been identified with the history 
and growth of Cincinnati for many years. 

Mr. Sadler was born a farmer’s boy in Butler 
County, Ohio, on August 1, 1843, and passed his 
early years on the farm. At the age of fifteen 
he took up the printing business and later taught 
a district school until 1862, when he enlisted as 
private in Company C, 93d O. V. I. He was soon 
promoted to first sergeant and served in many 
engagements, notably at Stone River, where he 
was wounded, Liberty Gap, Chickamauga and Mis- 
sionary Ridge. He was wounded so severely at 
Missionary Ridge as to be unable to do further 
active service and was mustered out in 1865. It 
was soon after this that he went to Cincinnati, 
where he entered the live stock commission house 
of Fort, Havens & Co. In 1869 he was admitted 
as co-partner and through some few changes and 
death of J. F. Sadler he became gole proprietor of 
the business of J. F. Sadler & Co. in 1898, as well 
as co-partner in the live stock commission house of 
Sadler, Huddleston & Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Sadler has been a member of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce since 1869 and has served 
as director and first vice-president. He has served 
the city government also in various ways. At 
the election on the 10th he polled 514 
votes out of 514 cast. 


inst. 


Buffalo’s receipts of 38,689,788 bushels of grain 
(2,074,100 bushels of wheat and 1,268,000 of flax) 
on December 9 made the day one of the record 
ones of that port. 


[For the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association. ] 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


BY F. M. WEBSTER, 
Of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Though this is one of the most destructive 
insects in America and its ravages have been 
known in the wheat fields of the United States for 
over a century, still there is a lamentable defi- 
ciency in our knowiedge of its habits and develop- 
ment. The student of entomology knows the 
insect in its several stages, when he sees it, but 
not one farmer in twenty-five has ever seen the 
fly itself or its eggs, and even a still less number 
have what might be termed a business acquaint- 
ance with it. For these reasons, the pest con- 
tinues a very obscure mystery to a majority of 
farmers and at irregular intervals the wheat 
grower finds himself more or less completely at 
its mercy. 

While it is true that this insect can never be 
exterminated in the country, it is entirely’ prac- 
tical to greatly reduce its destructiveness. But 
to do this it is imperative that the farmer become 
better acquainted with the pest itself and its 
habits on his own premises. Speaking broadly, the 
habits of the Hessian fly are the same the world 
over; that is to say, the parent is always a fly, 
which deposits eggs which hatch to maggots; and 
of these, becoming full fed, the skin hardens and 
changes to brown, and we have what has long 
been termed the “flax seed” stage, on account of a 
fancied resemblance to flax seed. Under ordinary 
conditions, we may expect to find the insect in one 
or the other of these stages at certain periods of 
the year, but the exact date varies greatly with 
location and weather conditions, and this is why 
I say a farmer should study it at home. 

To illustrate the last statement: The female is 
abroad laying her eggs in northern Michigan in 
August, while in South Carolina, northern Georgia 
and Alabama it may be late November and eariy 
December ere she has come and gone. In the 
spring wheat region of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
she will probably not appear until the following 
spring. 

Throughout the greater portion of the region of 
winter wheat growing there are two annual 
broods, or generations, each year, the spring brood 
of adults appearing in March in the South, and 
probably not until June in the far North, while 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas there seems to be 
but one, the fall brood being eliminated and the 
spring brood continuing in the stubbles until the 
following spring, in the so-called flax seed stage. 
Thus it will be observed that location may have 
much to do with the time of appearance and 
number of broods. 

Another feature in the life history of the Hes- 
sian fly, of the greatest importance to the wheat 
grower, is the fact that it is not found attacking 
any of the grasses, even cheat escaping injury; 
and the same weather conditions that will prevent 
the germination of the seed and growth of the 
young wheat plants in the fall also retards the 
appearance of the adult insects. 

Here, then, we have two propositions, both of 
the greatest importance to the farmer: First, the 
flies appear earlier to the southward and later 
to the northward in spring, but in fall earlier to 
the northward and later to the southward; second, 
very dry weather has a tendency to delay the 
appearance of the female fly, and hence the de- 
position of eggs in any locality. Both of these 
are, as I shall show, of the greatest importance 
when we come to seek measures of prevention. 

Now as to the appearance of the insect itself. I 
am often told by farmers that they have seen the 
fly in their fields in great numbers; that they 
have found a great many eggs in the plants; that 
the fly is or has eaten up their wheat. In ninety- 
nine case out of a hundred the statement is 
incorrect, as those making it will later admit, after 
seeing the pest itself. 

The fly itself is not conspicuous, resembling 
somewhat a small mosquito, but not nearly so 
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large; is of a dusky color, and, if observed in 
the field at all, will usually be found on the upper 
side of the leaf, or flying slowly about among 
the plants, requiring a very keen eye to detect 
it. The eggs are very difficult to find until one 
knows just when to look and what to look for, 
and are usually deposited in the grooves of the 
upper side of the leaf. Placed end to end, it 
would require a large number to measure an 
inch, and they are only about one-fourth as wide 
as long; the color is reddish, not in the least 
resembling what are generally mistaken for the 
eggs. 

There appears to be a prevailing mistake among 
farmers regarding the low temperature which these 
eggs will withstand. We have kept them for 
seventy-two hours in a temperature of 38 degrees 
to 40 degrees, or six to eight degrees above freez- 
ing, would eppearing to injure them in the least. 
The plan, as followed by some farmers, of delaying 
sowing until after frost in the fall, does not derive 
its supposed benefit from the effect of the frost, 
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but more likely from the fact that the delay in 
sowing has been extended beyond the period of 
occurrence of adults in sufficient numbers to give 
rise to larvae enough to cause serious injuries. 

The young maggots that hatch from the eggs, 
within a few days after they are deposited, are 
at first but little larger than the egg and of a 
reddish tinge. They at once work their way down 
the leaf to the base. In young wheat this is just 
above the root; but in spring, if in fall wheat, 
they continue to the base of the sheath, which 
leaves them just above some of the lower joints. 
In either case, they are always on the outside of 
the stem and under the base of the sheath or leaf. 
They do not eat the plant in any case, but absorb 
the sap that should go into the stem and head, 
and become gradually impressed, as it were, in 
the stem itself. This last character distinguishes 
it from any other insect attacking the stems of 
wheat. Soon after descending to the base of the 
leaf or sheath, as the case may be, the maggots 
lose the reddish hue and become nearly white, 
later changing to a light glassy green, clouded 
with white. When full grown, the skin gradually 
hardens and turns brown, and we have the so-called 
flax seed stage, during which no food is required. 
The young maggots follow each other downward 
from the place of hatching on the leaf, and, when 
excessively abundant, they may be found in the fall 
packed about the center. of the young plant, thé 
end of one pushed under the other, the “flax 
seeds” sometimes showing the same _ positions. 
This last is the sting stage of the insect, in 
which it passes the summer and winter in the 
South and winter in the North. It must be re- 
membered that in this insect the maggots alone 
feed and increase in size, the flies not feeding, 
so far as known, and never increasing in size 
after emerging from the “flax seeds.” 

While the foregoing may appear to the wheat 
grower to have more scientific than economic 
value, the truth is that every habit and charac- 
teristic of the pest is of economic importance, 
and a full knowledge of these is essential to an 
intelligent effort toward its control. 


Now, having given some of the more important 
facts relating to the life history and development 
of the pest throughout its range in the United 
States, we can proceed to discuss methods of 
prevention and control in the winter wheat 
section, and especially in the country between the 
Ohio River and the Great Lakes, on the one hand, 
and between the Mississippi River and the Alle- 
ghany Mountains on the other. 

If I were obliged to give a recipe for fighting 
Hessian fly, and were to be restricted to two 
words, those two would be “Good Farming,” in 
all that these terms imply; and they would cover 
the ground. Therefore, intelligent control of this 
pest in American wheat fields might as well be 
understood in the beginning as not alone implying, 
but demanding, a better system of agriculture than 
at present generally prevails. 

The Hessian fly cannot be successfully controlled 
in sections where wheat is sown year after year 
on the same ground. The Hessian fly cannot be 
successfully controlled where the soil is too im- 
poverished to develop and sustain vigorous plant 
growth. The Hessian fly cannot be controlled 
where poor seed is sown on improperly prepared 
land. The Hessian fly cannot be controlled where 
sowing is done and the young wheat has 
come up before the eggs have been deposited in 
the fall.. On the other hand, if all wheat growers 
in a community will follow a strict system of rota- 
tion, so that wheat shall not be sown continuously 
on the same ground; bring the soil into a good 
state of fertility; carefully and thoroughly pre- 
pare the ground before sowing, and then sow 
reasonably Jate in the season, there need be no 
serious losses by reason of attacks of this pest. 

The reasons for this are not at all obscure, when 
we come to know the habits of the pest. As has 
been stated, the insect passes the summer in the 
stubble. 
brood appearing within the period of a few days; 
and they are very short-lived, the greater number 
appearing and dying within a week. If, then, these 
tiny insects are obliged to travel a considerable 
distance from the stubble to young wheat, storms 
or adverse winds will destroy countless numbers, 
or drive myriads of them astray, so that of the 
millions leaving the stubble but few arrive at the 
young wheat to lay their eggs. But if these flies 
have but to come out from the stubble directly 
into the midst of young plants, no migration is 
necessary and mortalities are thus reduced to the 
minimum. Generally speaking, it might be said 
that in this case every female that issues from 
the stubble may get in her work of egg laying 
on the young plants without hindrance. The fact 
of benefits being derived, other than entomological, 
by crop rotation, I will not here discuss further 
than to call attention to the fact that rotation of 
crops bespeaks more vigorous growing plants. 

It will be well for the wheat grower to keep in 
mind that between animal and plant life there is 
much in common. In the hen’s egg there is enough 
material to develop a chick and sustain its life 
until it can break the shell and get its food supply 
from the outer world. Just so the healthy kernel 
of wheat has sufficient nutriment to start a sprout 
upward and support it until the primary system 
of rootlets can be pushed out into the soil and the 
young shoot begin to draw its sustenance from the 
ground. This primary root system, in some re- 
spects, represents the infant teeth in man, as, later, 
when the plant has grown up into the air and light 
and begins to tiller, another, permanent, system 
of roots is thrown out, higher up and nearer the 
surface of the ground, and the first system dies 
out and disappears. Now, if both of these root 
systems, as soon as they push out, penetrate at 
ence into a fine, compact, rich soil, the plant will 
be full of vigor, grow and thrive until the approach 
of winter. While all of this does not constitute 
absolute protection from Hessian fly attack, plants 
of this character will withstand a quite severe at- 
tack with practically slight injury only. Indeed, at 
times when the first shoot is sent upward from the 
kernel and the female fly has found and deposited 


The flies are frail creatures, most of the | 


her eggs upon it and the shoot is afterwards 
killed, the effect is to stimulate tillering, and, if 
in a fertile soil, is often more of a benefit than 
an injury. ; 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


THE WHEAT-JOINT WORM. 


The Michigan State Experiment Station gave 
some hints last fall in regard to the wheat- 
joint worm, and the means which may be used to 
minimize loss from this source. This worm is a 
periodical visitor in Michigan and other wheat 


states, but it is ordinarily held in check by para- 
Occasionally the latter 


sites. lose control and 


WHEATJOINT WORM (ISOSOMA TRITICI) AND ITS 
WORK. 
a, adult fly, reduced from Howard; b, injured wheat 
stems, from Riley. 


then the pests multiply. Something over 22 years 
ago there was such a visitation in Michigan. 

The two wheat straw worms are the wheat- 
joint worm (Isosoma tritici, Fitch), and the wheat- 
straw worm (Isosoma grande, Riley), both nearly 
allied. The-joint worm is the larva of a small 
wasp-like insect considerably smaller than a mos- 
quito. The eggs of this creature are laid in the 
stalk of the wheat just above the joints, usually 
the lower joints, although in bad cases all of the 
joints have been seen to be infested. The young 
larvas or grubs which come from these eggs bur- 
row into the stem, usually from four to five 
to a dozen above a joint. They cause the stalk to 
become woody and hard in the vicinity of their 
burrows. Here they attain their full growth and 
change to pup, which stage corresponds to the , 
cocoon stage of many insects. In these hardened 
woody sections they remain all winter, coming 
out in the spring to perpetuate their race. 

The thickening of the stem in this way, of 
course, interferes with the proper ripening of the 
berry, and for this reason wheat from infested 
stalks is likely to be shriveled. Furthermore, the 
grain is apt to lodge or go down if there is much 
wind and wet weather just before harvest. The 
loss is often very serious, as the yield is cut down 
often one-half. 

The insects pass the winter in the hardened 
sections of the straw. All methods of control 
look to the destruction of the straw and especially 
of these hardened sections. If all of the straw 
could be destroyed in the fall it follows that the 
insects would disappear on the instant. 


The Peoria Glucose Works, employing 900 men 
when in operation, has been closed for more than 
a year. 


TROUBLES OF THE CORN BELT. 
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THE YEAR 1905. 


It would be supererogation to dwell here on the 
abundance of the grain crops of the year 1905, al- 
ready dwelt upon and worked over and over ad nau- 
seam by innumerable writers from Secretary Wil- 
son at Washington to Curtis, Carpenter and the 
rest, who have “done their dumdest” to convince 
the world that it has “grain to burn.” There was 
a lot of it, of course; and the records of the nation 
will in future days continue to say that ‘1905 was 
a red ink year” for the American farmer, as it was, 
to be sure; for the secretary of agriculture says 
the production for 1905 and 1904, in bushels, was 
as follows: 


Crops, in bushels. 1905. 


1904. 
(O20). SM REIOC ONE CoC DOC PORN OTOL. 2,707,993,540 2,467,480,934 


Winter wheat... 428,462,834 382,925,346 
SUPINE WHER canna wenn melen ome 264,516,655 219,464,171 
Oats. 953,216,197 894,595,552 
Barle 136,651,020 139,784,958 
Pu Ociseanstas 27,616,045 27,334,565 
Buckwheat. 14,585,082 15,008,336 
Flax seed 28,477,753 23,400,534 
Relig asic aati 12,933,436 21,096,038 
Potatoes........ 260,741,294 332,830,300 
PA acss wean 60,531,611 60,696,028 
+Tobacco 633,033,719 660,460,739 
*Tons. +tPounds 


Just now, however, a few statistics of what the 
exchanges of the country handled during the calen- 
dar year will be of interest. It will not indicate, of 
course, the immensity of 1905 to the farmer, as it 
will include transactions for part of two crops 
(1904 and 1905)—a short and a long one—and will 
make up a good average only. 

BALTIMORE.—Baltimore, which in 1903 and 
1904 was decidedly in the dumps, has recovered her 
position, and with the crop of 1905 is doing a tre- 
mendous business, especially in export stuff, 
which during 1903 and 1904 brokers had practically 
abandoned to make a living in the interior trade. 
Now the port is handicapped for want of elevator 
facilities, and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. will 
be asked to build a new house to relieve the pres- 
sure. Secretary H. A. Wroth, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, reports the following totals of grain 
handled during the year: 


- Receipts. . Shipments.—, 

Articles. 1905. 1904 1905. 1904. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 4,466,741 3,861,707 1,964,495 140.262 
Corn, bushels. 17,313,847 10,035,307 15,318,301 7,706,237 
Oats, bushels.. ... 8,592,622 2,825,016 5,074,557 22,560 
Barley, bushels.. cE 22,437 fun Gol Paccnpiddes —  soomalas 
- Rye, bushels.. 835,123 778,736 LOD So08 | emery 
Timothy seed, pound 14,284 76,148 18,835 25,583 
Clover seed, pounds..... 36,209 66,864 21,075 36,720 
IBY, sCOUS te cara cece ne 63,577 59,865 18,087 25,228 
BIGUES/DBELGIS)..o.n sae ane 2,278,039 2,096,709 1,171,310 1,281,266 
BOSTON.—Like Baltimore Boston is again en- 


joying her old-time activity in the export line, with 
the returning foreign demand and abundant grain 
to meet it; and the totals of Secretary Morss of the 
Chamber of Commerce for the year show great 
prosperity at “The Hub:” 


——-Receipts.- 


-——-Shipments.— 


Articles. 1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 
Blour, Darrelsiesetiss vce ) 1,775,458 504,843 650,681 
Wheat, bushels.... oe 2,509,651 4,595,703 2,671,786 
Gorn, DUSHeISMG. 46 dresser 7,224,295 10,698,317 4,286,095 
Oats, bushels. 6,108,790 1,155,156 78,722 
RYO. DUSHELS Haase aesesis BR;D9O wp eres ioe «th eeu tpRfeteroieras che 
Barley bushels... 325,523 897,578 ee ges 
Flax seed, bushels...... 3,320 ... me 
Millfeed, tons. ® 16,469 979 
Cornmeal, bar "3 on 39,674 17,584 27, 030 
Oatmeal, barrels......... 158, 397 95.253 78,210 52,255 
Oatmeal, sacks... nee 60,174 61,881 81,127 81,266 
Yay POG erent eres hea 147,050 155,210 14,620 14,648 


BUFFALO.—Buffalo, as the great transfer point 
of the Great Lakes, did an immense business in 
1905, the only break in which was the impotency 
of the trunk lines eastward. Their failure to meet 
the exigencies of the situation has passed the stage 
when even railrogd men offer an excuse for it. 
Report by Secretary F. Howard Mason of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is for lake receipts and canal ship- 
ments only (hay shipments for 1905 and 1904 are 
in pounds, not bales, as noted in receipts): 


Receipts, Lake. —Shipments,Canal.— 


Articles. 1905. 1904. 1905. 1904, 
Wheat, bushels... ...40,436, 616 26,228,878 3,563,282 3,338,778 
Corn, bushels... -82,745.046 27,850,969 889,922 2,338,306 
Oats, bushels 25,733,094 18,404,883 5,687,809 5,043,709 
Barley, bushels... -14,618,495 15,252,991 3,355,329 2,715,475 
Rye, bushels..... 688,452 1,645,948 127,573 50,470 
Other grass seed, lbs.. 216,754 TES 7B5 NF ai ieslsscnt cate 673,000 
Flax seed, bushels.. ..12,244,026 10;208;701 csavssecccs. cscceencss 
Broom corn, bales.... 1,422 3,388  *107,741,068 *68,101,183 
By LOUSS ccn nem anes MOO ratesntoieirt ame belie ee ater cas tl 
MLOUY ADDIS sc4 cae ele ace 10,201;100! . G;160;/95b) HF .0. venee nn atestene rents 

*Pounds. 


CHICAGO.—“Chicago,” Secretary Stone of the 
Board of Trade says in a daily paper review of the 


year, “maintained its ascendancy among the great 
food markets of the world. Her receipts of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley and flour in its wheat equiva- 
lent aggregated about 296,000,000 bushels, which is 
an increase of 31,000,000 bushels over correspond- 
ing receipts during the year 1904; her shipments 
of these articles during the year aggregate about 
213,000,000 bushels, varying slightly from the cor- 
responding figures for 1904. Thus, it may be seen 
that Chicago handled during the year about 509,- 
000,000 bushels of grain, counting flour in its wheat 
equivalent.” 

The actual receipts and shipments were as fol- 
lows, aS reported by Geo. F. Stone: 


-—— Receipts — -——Sbipments.—\ 
Articles. 1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 

Wheat, bushels......... 26,899. 012 23,457,347 13,922,714 17,957,416 
Corn, bushels.... 110,828.444 100,543,207 91,153,342 75,184,758 
Oats, bushels 92,486,761 73,023,119 66,131,725 47,303,901 
Barley, bushe «ee. 28,074,142 25,316,917 7,374,037 5,802,856 
Rye; _bushels-. 3252 2.t50- 2.392.444 2,379,867 1,152,019 1,567,273 
Timothy seed, pounds. 58,346,785 61,989,872 15.189,484 25,486,513 
Clover seed, pounds.... 4,668,715 7,920,245 3.081,364 6,342,568 
Other grass seed, lbs... 20,574,443 18,812,780 35,939,590 39,467,065 
Flax seed, bushels..... 2,890,241 3,387,313 238,652 676,281 
Broom corn, pounds.... 16.788.684 19,456,467 7,956,898 16,297,529 
Hey Ons = ectiace snare . 245,652 252,370 12,335 11,660 
Flour, barrels........... 7,944.955 8,839,220 7,361,867 7,267,896 


The Board of Trade, as a corporation, has had a 
prosperous year. The total number of members is 
1,777, eight less than at the close of 1904. There 
were five expulsions and three memberships bougnt 
in by the Board. Sales ranged from $2,875 to 
$3,325, the last transaction of the year at $3,150. 


Clearances and balances for the year, with com- 
parisons, are shown as follows: 
Date. Clearings. Balances. 


SEER don oncecoccnitnm COA Dogs bnns $ 2,984,406.25 $ 1,104,147.93 


WODTLUGLY sain cv esac 2,736,696 . 25 1.098, 786.22 
Mare rc cccsn sess A 5,954,146.25 2,104,184 .35 
ADOPTS srrascetc toes sania, oem omnes 6,459,676. 25 2,406,082.41 
May 6,478,781 25 2,324,505.11 
June 5,482,447 .50 1,578,778.85 
HOLY: Ha teteece neler seean eet eae 7,148,356 .25 2,053,750 .92 
PXYECG VTS Terai COCR OODCC HOSA CORO He 4,788,712.25 1,565,077 . 23 
Sep eer Od soteecon peor ASC 3,778,402.00 1,422,991 .88 
OCtODEr Aeamuiers idence 3,681, 148.75 1,351,012.64 
NOweRber ae eens eee sees 4,063,688.75 1,326,071 .62 
December 1 t0 28.2... ..cc sess eens cues 3,237,883 .75 1,033,778.55 


$19,369, 168.01 
25,811.536.87 
27,668,595.95 


MOtaSMO0D cites caeeiee smells $56,794,345 .50 
Totals 1901 -» 74,476,955 .00 
Totals 1902.. -- 83.590.507.50 
Totals 1908. . «+++ 72,118,163 74 22,273, 221.15 
Totals 1902...0.....4.6 pandepoos ons o6sa 99,101,957 .50 31,999,278 .69 


CINCINNATI.—Superintendent C. B. Murray of 
the Chamber of Commerce makes the following re- 
port of the receipts and shipments at Cincinnati for 
the year 1905: 


-——--Receipts.-——, —-Shipments.-—, 


Articles. 1905. 1904, 1905. 1904. 
Wheat, bushels 3,195,191 2.124.447 2,635,085 1,625,385 
Corn, bushels...... .. 11,326,222 12,848,217 7,418,723 9,217,189 
Oats, bushels...... . 13,474,267 6,084,074 11,140,514 3,586,492 
Barley, bushels.... +++ 1,484,779 1,038,931 501,928 35,874 
Malt, bushels......... ..25- 1,402,614 1,137,655 670,200 748,527 
Rye, bushels.. ..» 623,758 601,923 208,662 166,678 
Timothy seed, bags. 41,018 66,787 29,264 34,505 
Clover seed, bags. . 27,440 29.278 20,054 20,378 
Other grass seed, bag: 114.696 84,839 106,839 90,446 
ELS Var bON Sate nectitac ee . 131,220 106,371 78,341 55,961 
Hour; Darrels. cc =<.) eecen 1,407,167 1,524,725 903,615 1,038, 386 


CLEVELAND.—The figures for Cleveland by Sec- 
retary Havens of the Chamber of Commerce are 
those by rail only: 


--—Receipts.——,. ——Shipments.— 
1905. 1904. ' 


Articles 1904. 1905. 

Wheat, bushels.......... 1,063,721 802,526 444,208 297,383 
Corn, bushels.... . «10,162,204 9,203,215 6,160.40€ 4,763,262 
Oats, bushels... 10,233.115 8,385,461 4,410,817 3.002.447 
Barley, bushels 108,722 197,457 33,744 6,982 
Rye, bushels... 4,000 9,714 10,299 13,374 
Flax seed, bushe 4,400 PUG ae hace 574 
Hay, tons...... 53,579 55,061 10.057 10,728 
Flour, barrels. 5 632,190 680,470 277,790 264,810 

DETROIT.—The following totals for the year 


1905 are reported by F. W. Waring, Re CuOrnRy. of 
the Board of Trade: 


—Receipts.——._—«—--Shipments.-, 


Articles. 1905, 1904. 1905. 1904. 
Wheat, bushels........... 2,027,743 2,666,135 282,877 251,228 
Gorn, bushels... 2.25. 6.006 6,349,753 4,975,154 1,818,823 1,013,367 
Oats, bushels.... 3,686,373 5,215,502 469,995 1,101,344 
Barley, bushels. . 2,252,413 2,189,049 46,979 108,730 
Rye, bushels..... 14,997 284,222 419,890 234,268 
Flour, barrels... 293,800 322,250 123,600 174,300 


DULUTH.—H. B. Moore, secretary of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, reports receipts and shipments in 
detail for 1905 as follows: 


-——- Receipts. ——. _——Shipments.—\ 
Articles. 1905. 1904. 1905. 904. 
Wheat, bushels 31,186,725 26,685,205 28,126,623 21,400,075 
Corn, bushels.. + 242,983 11,804 241,625 13, 
Oats; USDEIS Aca facetess 9,470,088 9,986,914 8,861,808 6,905,930 
Bariey, bushels... 9,868,367 8,438,717 9,598,048 . 8,378,476 
Rye, pushels...... 2). 549,188 1,069,449 5955 974,872 
Wax, bushels. 323.5 ee -n 10,751,790 15,327,003 15,806,309 (13,332,221 
¢ ci ——— - — 
Totals....-... ++++++ 662,069,141 61,469,092 63,219,368 51,004,623 


KANSAS CITY.—The year 1905 placed Kansas 


City in the front rank as a receiver of winter wheat 
and gave her large gains in both corn and oats in 


spite of the inadequacy of her railway system to 
handle all the business offered. E. D. Bigelow, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, reports the fol-- 
lowing totals: 
——Receipts.—. 
04. 


Articles. 1905 19 


-—-Shipments.— 
3 1905. 1904. 
Wheat, bushels - 40,038,000 39,159,900 


29,368, 000 29,137,500 


Corn, bushels. 21,508,000 14,187,600 17,034,000 10,723,500 
Oats, bushels..... ». 6,667,500 4,675,200 5,185,500 3,067,000 
Barley, bushels..... 856,000 581,000 563,000 116,000 
Rye, bushels.... 323,000 247,200 150,000 124.800 
Bran, tons......... < 18,865 4,725 49,260 39,615 
Flax seed, bushels....... 12,800 20,800 10,400 9,600 
HSV COUMS seen e mamas 133,170 128,040 37,220 47,350 


MILWAUKEE.—The annual business is reported 
by Wm. J. Langson, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. — -——Shipments.— 
Articles. 1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 

Wheat, bushels.......... 7.576.600 8,427,256 1,766,073 2,132,892 
Corn, bushels. -.. 3,101,300 2,964,950 2,295,425 1,887,204 
Oats, bushels --. 8,820,500 7,462,400 7,257,498 5,838,306 
Barley, bushels..........17,449,700 17,519,400 9,219,541 10,009,158 
Rye, bushels... ..cescaere 1,001,000 1,420,000 413,785 773.945 
Timothy seed, pounds.. 2,630,593 2,578,881 5,457,984  4,176.057 
Clover seed, pounds..... 3,389,664 3,751,148 2,213,590 1,293,424 
Flax seed, bushels. 239,500 252,900 9 SOD Nh crane se 
Hay, tons: v.ccsens 30 26,070 21,347 686 297 
Flour, barrels,........ 2,516,630 2,301,705 3,560,905 3,098,421 


MINNEAPOLIS.—As a receiver of spring wheat 
Minneapolis in 1905 broke all her previous records 
—even that of 1901; but as a receiver of corn and 
barley her totals show a decline. The figures tabu- 
lated in the office of L. T. secretary 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, were 
as follows: 


Jamme, 


——-Receipts.-—— —---Shipments.--— 
Articles. 1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 

Wheat, bushels.......... 92,176,870 86,935,980 23,152,900 18,177,340 
Corn, bushels..... . 3,967,790 4,269,580 595,050 730,050 
Oats, bushels..... «+ 25,125,730 25,848,360 11,234,140 10,907,890 
Barley, bushels... - 14,423,390 11,600,360 7,939,810 7,542,080 
Rye, bushels............. 1,576,470 1,901,580 939,940 1,148,500 
Hay, tons... salaitepher aye 37,898 Sporty 5,038 
Flax, bushels. .. 8,170,240 8,513,040 2,342,940 3,559,450 
Blour; barrels: Sinn cer 316,828 352,093 14,505,872 14,129,785 


NEW YORK.—New York’s business since the 
new crop began to move, has been limited only by 
the ability of shippers to get grain to New York 
and bottoms to get it abroad. The statistician of 
the Produce Exchange gives the following tabula- 
tion of the amount of grain actually handled: 


-——-Receipts.——_ * ——Shipments.— 


Articles. 1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 11,481,836 8,401,822 6,405,893 1,750,628 
Corn, bushels......- 3 298,430 15,504,030 27,200,432 10,018,885 
Oats, bushels. 35,721,100 26,826,800 7,234,611 1,875,272 
Rye, bushels.. 338,250 83,671 279,358 8,385 
Barley, bushels. 9,189,200 6,432,000 5,842,632. 2,489,239 
Peas, bushels... 406,816 394,852 288,734 301,340 
Flour, barrels...-.. a 6 436,028 6,379,498 2,851,559 3,025,701 
Cornmeal, barrels........ 597, 132 585,599 239,712 274,376 

NEW ORLEANS.—Since the completion and 


restoration of elevator service at Stuyvesant Docks 
and the movement of new grain, New Orleans has 
resumed her old activity in grain. The Board of 
Trade reports receipts and shipments as follows 
for the year: 


-——--Receipts._——, ——-Shipments.—— 
Articles. 1905. 1904, 1905. 1904. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 534,334 
Corn, bushels Ae 21, 937, 952 


Oats, busbels ie 894,143 
MLOuTNbAntelS sewer 783,108 


OMAHA.—“In less than two short years Omaha 
has jumped from an obscure position as a grain 
center to the second largest primary cora market 
in the country. She has found her grain business 
leaping from next to nothing to 35,000,000 bushels 
this year. She has made as great progress in twenty- 
two months as many of the other grain centers of 
the country have in double and even three times as 
long,’ says A. H. Merchant, secretary of the Grain 
Exchange. The city now has elevator capacity of 
5,540,000 bushels, or will have, when houses now 
under construction are finished. The receipts and 
shipments as reported by A. H. Merchant, secre- 
tary of the Grain Exchange, were for 1905 as fol- 
lows: ” 


Articles. 1905. 1904. 1905. 
Wheat, bushels 518,200. 3,587,500 5,411,000 3,983,574 
Corn, bushels...... 19,771,300 8,833,735 20,841,000 7,695,050 
Oats, bushels....... 7,776,000 3,517,250 7,545,000 316,000 
Barley, bushels. se 8,000 178,800 212,000 178,800 
Rye. DUshelsiven.cscene ne 250,000 316,000 192,000 316,000 
PHILADELPHIA.—In closing their old books 


with the opening of the new year the members of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange doubtless 
find much to be thankful for. Not only have the 
twelve months just ended been most prosperous, 
but the outlook for the ensuing year promises even 
greater things for both the broker and operator. 
The year’s actual receipts and shipments of wheat 
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and oats more than trebled those of 1904, while ex- 
ports of corn show an increase of about 33 per 
eent. The earlier months of 1905 were somewhat 
slow pending the maturing and harvesting of one 
of the country’s greatest all-round crops, but the 
final weeks more than compensated for the wait.— 
Public Ledger. : 

The receipts and shipments for the market, as 
reported by L. J. Logan, secretary of the Commer- 
cial Exchange, were in 1905 as follows: 

-——-Receipts.—— -—-Shipments. 


> 


Articles. 1904, 1905. 1904. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 1,812,469 1,122,298 184,000 
Corn, bushels ........0.0+ 8,346,387 7,839,200 6,164,525 
Oats, bushels si. ccceteiere 4,652,875 5,416,286 52,574 
Barley, bushels.......... 3696005) Pamectenare meer vines 
Rye, bushels....... v3 OF Ome estas 
Timothy seed, bags...... CyzS Le car-ts ens 
Clover seed, bags........ 45408" ies Se cae 
Flax seed, bushels....... 600}800) eae sil 
AS Vr GOUBissiecatee colrstierelen 302050 ston are one 
Rlour. barrels.2e.. cee eacss 2,261,053 1,285,886 1,246,151 


RICHMOND.—The Richmond Grain and Cotton 
Exchange briefly reports the year’s receipts as fol- 
lows: 


SRD OS re DUST CIS raterattaten avalos elalaresstelate a) sister nots 
(Clore WIS YS Kaha 5o0 aoe Ueeuncen OF OOReoIdorbooudernanbosan 
Oats, bushels........ Rodd 6070 7S cd. dodg AAUREOOnaAoMon to 
EEVIGHOUSHO]S err epcmet vent -calatratcibenssciistarie: afarinimiet,eicie eieieje atuivional elaine 
Hay, tons.... , 

Flour, barrels Se sca ake 
PPTL COS COMA eecratsarsfeta eteteree atearelareteeieic fare win cfe\alviaiota ants aleioiera <tevaine 


ST. JOSEPH.—The grain trade of St. Joseph, 
Mo., made a fairly good showing in 1905, in spite 
of the incapacity of the Elwood Elevator, the larg- 
est in the market. The annual receipts were as 


follows: 
Cars. Bushels. 
Wheat.... 1,804,000 
Corn... 2,880,900 
Oats . 345,000 
UV, Crarstatet iahatatclares tatsieicletere’stals Seine 19,800 
SE LCVie cote mere ce tcters aiereata hiaieterdiaislacnleistectis. or siecsie's (melee om 14,400 
otal secre saecs Beco enen ae: fetes) 5,064,100 


The elevator capacity of the market is 1,000,000 
bushels in three elevators and three mills. 

ST. LOUIS.—The year’s record, as reported by 
George H. Morgan, secretary of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, is as follows: 

-——--Receipts. 


Articles. 1905. 1904 


-——Shipments.——\ 
: A 1905. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 21,034,489 23,148,133 


1904, 
18,239,778 24,040,540 


Corn, bushels. 18,067,905 18,246,325 14,544,103 16,770,368 
Oats, bushels. -19,278,365 17,109,295 16,060,470 12,880,310 
Barley, bushe 2,921,183 3,163,000 287,681 493,803 
Rye, bushels... 569,706 674,185 492,316 767,297 
Other grass see: 39,982 EPUTAS - Godorienenk «dbonseecee 
Flax seed, bushels...... 149,955 90,000 23,960 20,730 
Hay, tons,, ) Local...---- 188,940 FAAS (OO ondinci nts = Gbonrm dee 

ce “| Through... 58,005 60,185 90,000 119,984 
HLOUT, DATLELS koceeee ces 2,529,780 2,355,560 3,471,759 3,306,198 


SAN FRANCISCO.—William B. Downes, statis- 
tician of the Merchants’ Exchange, reports the fol- 
lowing totals: 


-——-Receipts.--—— ——-Shipments.—, 
1905. 


Articles. 1904. 1905. 1904. 
Wheat, centals 3,161,106 184,466 1,192,391 
Corn, centals.. 205,471 159,816 65.294 
Oats, centals... 832.110 51,609 92,218 
Barley, centals 3,483,131 1,767,575 2,202,513 
Rye, centals...... ate 6.4 GLO06) Wackness 878 
Flax seed, sacks......... 25,973 BG loAciemanbaoe cot oante 
Hays sCODS ey sacteinenesietss 181,971 176,403 25,355 26,956 
Hlour,, barrels 5. <ciaceeves 1,037,484 1,295,590 592,689 836,231 


TOLEDO.—Archibald Gassaway, secretary of the 
Produce Exchange, reports the following receipts 
and shipments at this market for the year 1905: 
-—— Receipts. ——Shipments.—, 


Articles. 1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 
Wheat, bushels... ......... 4,593,190 . 4,722,280 2,105,965 2,692,881 
Corn, bushels..... ... 8,350,650 7,777,447 6,512,740 5,827,820 
Oats, bushels... -11,044,500 7,272,200 9,203,500 6,934,960 
Barley, bushels 22,650 16,815 16,000 13,915 
Rye, bushels... . 378,000 135,368 _ 233,700 124,529 
Clover seed, bag 76,881 97,384 67,599 117,262 


CORN IN NORTHERN INDIANA 
AND OHIO. 


The promise, during last growing season and the 
early fall, of a record crop of corn in Indiana and 
Ohio came with special welcome to grain dealers 
in those states, who had had for the year or two 
previous but indifferent business in and success 
with that cereal. But even this season, in spite 
of an unusually fine autumn for maturing corn, the 
crop is again disappointing now that the grain is 
ready to handle. This in part is due to the weather, 
which, combined with the very slow movement of 
the grain, owing to the lack of transportation fa- 
cilities, has been most unfavorable; but it appears 
to go deeper than this, for, in speaking of the situ- 
ation at January 1, E. W. Bassett of Indianapolis, 
in a review of the grain trade in that city for the 
year 1905, in the Star newspaper, says that— 
the quality of the corn, instead of being first-class, 

’ 


as we had every reason to believe it would be, has 
been quite the contrary. It has continued soft and 
immature in this particular section [northern and 
eastern Indiana and throughout Ohio] from the 
time it was first handled in October until the pres- 
ent day, and when shelled and placed in the car 
and contained there a very few days has resulted 
in souring, heating, discoloring and musting. Farm- 
ers and country dealers apparently could not be- 
lieve the poor quality of the corn which they were 
handling, and placed many cars in transit to dis- 
tant markets only to find on arrival that they were 
in such damaged condition that they would bring 
searcely 50 per cent of the anticipated value, and 
the loss to country dealers in the sections where 
this condition prevails cannot be otherwise than 
serious and almost beyond recovery. 

There are, of course, various theories as to the 
cause of this particular condition, but one of the 
very potent reasons, to my mind, lies in the fact 
that the farmers of this state and Ohio have been 
too careless in selecting their seed corn for this 
year [1905], as well as for several years past, and 
the grain has been gradually deteriorating. This 
theory is strengthened by the fact that from the 
neighboring state of Illinois we have been receiv- 
ing since the latter part of October corn of as fine 
quality as our country has ever produced. 

But to revert to the corn produced in the sec- 
tions noted, it would seem that country dealers 
should cease buying this corn altogether while it 
remains in its present condition. It is altogether 
possible, and it is even probable, that with clear, 
cold weather local grain dealers might buy Indiana 
and Ohio corn with safety, anticipating an export 
grade on the most of their shipments. But until 
we receive weather of this kind I would certainly 
advise caution in the purchasing of farmers’ grain. 


DURUM WHEAT. 


Durum (macaroni) wheat, one of the peculiar 
pets of the Agricultural Department, has had many 
knockers in recent years, or since the Department, 
through M. A. Carleton, demonstrated that it is a 
profitable variety of wheat to grow on the arid and 
semi-arid lands of the West and Northwest. A 
very hard wheat, it was rejected by millers, who 
had not the machinery to grind it successfully, 
while the dark color of the flour gave it a black 
eye in most flour markets, where whiteness is the 
standard of quality. In consequence, the wheat, 
since it came on the market in quantity, has gen- 
erally sold at a wide discount from the contract 
grades it has had to compete with. However, in 
the Northwest, where the production has been 
greatest (12,000,000 bushels this year), quite a num- 
ber of mills are prepared to grind durum wheat 
(there are twenty-three mills in the entire country 
that grind durum exclusively), and to the terminal 
markets there European buyers send their pur- 
chase orders. 

So marked were both the local objections to the 
durum wheat and the rapid increase in its produc- 
tion, it was predicted a year ago that if the pro- 
duction maintained its rate of increase the market 
would not be able this year to absorb the grain; 
yet soon after the movement was fairly started, it 
appeared that the exact contrary was true. ‘The 
demand was, in fact, so active that durum has been 
selling in Europe since about October 1 at prac- 
tically the same prices as No. 1 northern spring 
wheat shipped from Manitoba, and only a shade 
higher than No. 2 hard Kansas wheat. This dis- 
poses of the last great argument against the pro- 
duction of durum wheat—the contention that there 
would be no market for it. 

Indeed, the behavior of durum wheat this season 
has been such that C. H. Thornton of the Duluth 
Commercial Record, the daily report of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, on or about October 17, said as the 
result of a careful watch of the market— 


One of the genuine surprises of the fall season is 
the demand for durum wheat. Early in the sum- 
mer American exporters offered and sold a little 
at 67 cents for No. 2 in the Duluth market. Since 
then there has been a steady advance of 7 cents a 
bushel, and owing to advancing lake, rail and 
ccean freights, foreign markets are really up equal 
to 12 cents a bushel. We are, in fact, getting bids 
at 12 cents advance over earlier prices, from the 


early buyers who have already received their initial _ 


shipments and know what the stuff is like. 
And thereupon he tendered durum wheat “sincere 


and abject apologies for all the mean things we 
have said about it or for printing mean things that 
others have said about it.” 

It is true that most of this wheat is going abroad; 
but there is a good reason for this. The foreign 
miller is of necessity an expert blender of wheats— 
he has to be, because he is dependent upon ali 
the world for his grain, and so he is fixed for 
mixing wheats of the most diverse character; he 
is accustomed to grinding them; the American 
miller is not. American millers, in plenty, have 
understood the value and limitations of durum 
wheat, says the “American Miller.” “That was no 
good reason why they should use it when they 
could get something that their trade was used to, 
as well as themselves; especially as the supply 
of the wheat has never been plentiful. Besides, 
some of the Northwestern mills commenced very 
soon to use it cautiously. Evidently they are ‘get- 
ting onto its curves.’ And they are not using it 
‘for the lower grades,’ either, as a Minneapolis 
paper explained Kansas wheat was used, in account- 
ing for the wheat movement north from the Sun- 
flower State. But it was out of the question for 
durum to go into our mills from the first on the 
same footing as standard and well-known wheats. 
When its value is really known, it won’t be a 
Cinderella.” 

In short, English millers blend the glutinous 
durum with the starchy natives or the equally 
weak wheats of California, say, to get strength and 
color; while our millers get both without much 
blending. For the same reason the botanists now 
at work at the California experiment stations to 
improve the native varieties are breeding durum 
with the native wheats to restore to the latter the 
lost gluten needed to bring California wheats back 
into the favor of the local millers. Of course 
American millers will in time take hold of the 
durum; for our farmers are not going to stop grow- 
ing them—they yield too well for that, and even 
at the old discount they were more profitable than 
the familiar Scotch fife. For example, at Hazelton, 
N. D., a comparison was made between a field of 
durum and one of hard wheat. On a field of 44 
acres a durum yield of 44 bushels of elevator weight 
is the record. The best yield of hard wheat so far 
reported there was 26 bushels and 10 pounds, which 
at 69 cents made a gross return of $18.05 per acre 
for hard wheat while the above yield of durum at 
55 cents made a gross return of $26.40 per acre. 
The land was carefully measured that there might 
be no mistake in the reported yield. At Minot, 
N. D., a field of durum was harvested that went 
387 bushels to the acre, notwithstanding the fact 
that 25 per cent of the yield was lost by reason 
of extensive lodging of the grain. 

Since the above was written advices from 
Europe to the Commercial Record are supposed 
to throw new light on the foreign demand for 
durum, a French house writing that the heavy 
demand for American durum has been bought 
because of the failure to get the hard wheats 
of Russia and India in desired quantities, and 
not because the American durum was more sgatis- 
factory. They, in fact, say the American wheat 
is inferior, and that if in another year the hard 
wheat supply from the other countries should 
again be normal, the American wheat will not be 
wanted. But this depends on whether the French 
are the sole buyers of American durum, which is 
probably very far from the fact, 


| 


Secretary Potter has issued a list of changes, 
additions, ete., to the Wisconsin Grain Dealers’ 
Association Directory for 1905, which he will send 
to bidders who may not have received copies. 


The Simonds-Shields Grain. Commission Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo., have just completed one of the 
largest single consignments of export grain ever 
shipped out of that market. Three million bushels 
of corn have been shipped to the Louis Mueller 
Grain Co. of Baltimore, whence it will be exported 
to Europe. oe 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING. 


The meetings of the uniform bill of lading 
committee (composed of six shippers and six 
railroad men) have thus far been failures, so 
far as arriving at an agreement on a bill of lad- 
is concerned. The railroad men insist that 
“too exacting;”’ the shippers 
demand only that any bill of lading uttered shall 
carry the carrier’s full common law liability, and 


ing 


the shippers are 


their representatives will not recede from that 
demand. 

This is the sole and only cause of the dead- 
lock. It is of the railroads’ making, seeking, 
as they do, to force upon the public a document 
that will enable them to avoid their ancient and 
universally recognized liability as common car- 
riers for loss and damage in transit. 

Now, pledge to 
the Commerce Commission not to use the pro- 
posed uniform bill, or any bill different from the 


in spite of the railroad men’s 


one carrying the common law liability, until an 
agreement had been arrived at upon a new uni- 
form bill, some of the roads are trying to force 
the objectionable bill of lading upon shippers, 
but as a matter of fact, for the time being, they 
have agreed to waive the non-negotiable feature 
of that document, provided the bills are con- 
signed (said words “to order” ap- 
pearing immediately before the name of the 
party to whom the goods are shipped), as was 
the case under Classification No. 25; that is, 
pending settlement, they have agreed to pre- 
the statu quo of that Classification. 

But we would again call the shipper’s atten- 
tion to the necessity of scrutinizing the bills of 
lading offered him and of refusing to accept the 
new uniform bill except under the conditions 
provided in Classification No. 25; that is to say, 
a bill with the conditions théréof the same as 


“to order” 


serve 


heretofore existing. Above all, do not sign any 
bills of lading or alleged receipts, as such signa- 
ture may prove a waiver of all right to recover 
for loss or damage in transit. 


THE SYSTEM AND THE MAN. 


It is not because of the policeman that man- 
Men are by nature hon- 
est and law abiding. The law and the police- 
man reach after the exceptions only. Where 
large bodies of men must needs be massed the 
secret of managerial success lies in the art of 
avoiding these exceptions and in pouring into 
this company of employes, or fellow servants, 
the spirit that dominates the leader. 

The annual dinner given by the 
weighmaster, H. A. Foss, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade has a peculiar interest to the 
grain trade at large; for while one cannot tell 
in words how it is so, he feels, 
midst of this fine body of men, that it is per- 
vaded through and: through by an abiding 
fealty to the ideas and principles for which 
their leader stands; that when personally con- 
fronted with direct questions of right when 
weighing the grain that comes to the Chicago 
market, the employes of the department stand 
as one man behind and in support of him 
whose personal influence is the active force 
felt at every scale beam over which the Chi- 
Board of Trade has jurisdiction—the 
chief weighmaster. 

It is the personality of H. A. Foss that has 
made the Chicago Weighing Department a 
model for the grain trade—that and the policy 
of the Board to give him a free rein. It is 
the fortune of his men that they are privileged 
to work with him—to be led by him habitu- 
ally into paths of even justice and unquestion- 
rectitude in or out of their scale lofts; 
and by their works are they known. 


kind obey the laws. 


when in the 


cago 


ing 


COLLECTING DAMAGES. 


Shippers are aware, of course, that, unless 
they waive their rights by signing the uniform 
bill of lading, or other documents of like char- 
acter, the carriers are liable to them in damages 
for all loss sustained on grain in transit. Such 
claims are paid daily by carriers without any 
question of their liability. But, naturally, there 
are thousands of claims of all shades of respect- 
ability presented to the carriers for payment, 
and in consequence, as the necessities of the 
case require and as is entirely fair and proper, 
the railway claim adjuster makes the claimant 
“prove his case.” 

No honest man can object to this, but, un- 
fortunately, many honest men are not able to 
prove their losses, and suffer in consequence of 
their own neglect to take precautions to protect 
themselves in such a contingency. Mr. Wells, 
as chairman of the claims committee of the Lowa 
Association, notes the lack of evidence to sub- 
stantiate a large number of the claims presented 
to his committee for collection, and every officer 
acting in a similar capacity elsewhere will make 
the same general report. 

Now, whether it is practicable to go to the 
lengths suggested by Mr. Breed on another 
page, in discussing this condition of things, each 
man must decide for himself, but in the absence 


chief ' 


of a “clean bill of lading,’ which few, if any, 
carriers will now issue, the man who is as care- 
ful as he might or should be will find in Mr. 
Breed’s suggestions at least the basis of a 
method of providing the evidence which in case 
of a loss would be available to enable him to 
make his collection of damages without any seri- 
ous inconvenience or delay. 


OPPOSES UNIFORMITY. 


State Inspector Arrasmith of Washington 
takes issue with Senator McCumber’s bill for 
national inspection of grain, for the reason, as 
a Seattle paper quotes him, that, 


I think that no general or uniform federal 
standard or grade of grain can be made to apply 
to the various grades of wheat grown in different 
portions of the country. The difference in the 
character of the same variety of wheat grown in 
different sections of a country is proverbial and 
is one of the strongest arguments against a uni- 
form classification. 


‘Now, as the various justices of the United 
States Supreme Court said in the Philippine de- 
cision, we agree to the decision, but-for a dif- 
ferent reason. The McCumber bill is bad be- 
cause it means nothing—not even the uniformity 
Mr. Arrasmith complains of. 

But is uniformity objectionable, per se? Is 
it bad in principle and practice for Mr. Arra- 
smith to inspect a given lot of wheat No. 1 Blue- 
stem at Seattle and have the same wheat, in the 
same physical condition, inspected as of the 
same grade at San Francisco, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago or Battle Creek also; or would he prefer 
to have it inspected as No. 3 Pink Pills for Pale 
People, as they might at a Battle Creek sana- 
torium, say? 

The advocates of uniform Bre i ask only 
for exchange regulations by agreement to de- 
fine a given kind of grain in the same terms 
everywhere, and to require grain inspectors to 
grade it accordingly. The present practice, 
which Mr. Arrasmith would apparently like to 
have continue, is much the same as if a spade 
were called a spade in Seattle, a hay fork in 
Minneapolis, and’a tooth coal shovel in Chicago. 


CHICAGO INSPECTION RULES. 


Chief Inspector Cowen announces that the 
Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission- 
ers will hold a meeting in the visitors’ room 
of the Chicago Board of Trade Building at 
2:30 p. m. on January 25, for the purpose 
of giving all parties interested therein an 
opportunity to be heard on the proposed new 
rules governing the inspection of grain, as 
recently submitted to the trade by the in- 
spector. 

Now, although in reply to his request for 
written criticisms of the proposed rules, Mr. 
Cowen received comparatively few replies, it 
is to be hoped there will be at this meeting a 
greater show of interest in the proposed rules 
on the part of the country shipper. It is a 
great many years (perhaps thirty) since he 
has had such an opportunity to be heard in 
the making of a complete set of the rules that 
determine the ultimate character and disposi- 
tion of the products he handles; and it is up 
to him now to take his advantages. Hereto- 
fore the country shipper has had his complaint 
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at the manner in which the rules have been 
interpreted by the track inspectors. If the 
rules themselves are not satisfactory he should 
say so, now he has the chance; or if they are 
satisfactory he should say that, too. Then 
when the proposed rules are accepted or re- 
jected, the manner of their, or other, rules’ 
interpretation can be again taken up. 


MISSOURYIS WEIGHING LAW. 


By a decision of the Missouri Supreme 
Court the jurisdiction of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, as state weighers, is 
limited to public elevators only—the regular 
houses of the market; a fact that gives added 
significance to the remarks of Messrs. Breed 
and Wells, on this subject, found on another 
page. 

With a jurisdiction so narrowed, it would 
seem good policy for the Commission to aban- 
don all effort to interfere with the weighing 
systems superintended by the grain exchanges 
of St. Louis and Kansas City, which seem to 
be entirely satisfactory to the shipping trade, 
except for that unjustifiable appropriation of 
roo pounds per car at Kansas City—a graft 
that practically all other self-respecting cen- 
tral markets long ago abolished. 

Were Kansas City fair enough to cut out 
this grab at its patrons’ grain the Commission 
could have no further excuse for meddling with 
the weighing systems mentioned; and by 
withdrawing the Commission would relieve 
the grain of at least one unnecessary item of 
expense, which, while not great in a single 
instance, in the total amounts to a large tax 
on the grain in transit through Missouri ter- 
minals. 


STILL PLUGGING. 


In spite of the conscientious and habitual ef- 
fort of at least one grain trade organ to forcibly 
inject common sense and a regard for “honesty- 
is-the-best-policy” into shippers of grain and 
hay by the easy method of the editorial Tup- 


perian paragraph, a habit into which the su-. 


perior editorial mind readily falls, we notice 
with pain and surprise that the indeterminate 
“they” are still plugging. 

This is discouraging. While it is only a 
month or so ago that this paper, gracefully 
seconded by its contemporaries, tcok occasion to 
point out at some length the sure detection of 
the plugger and the certainty of the “punish- 
ment that fits the crime’—pecuniary loss, yet 
even now Pittsburg reports, “plugged cars of 
hay again in evidence.” 

Is if true that the Tupperian paragraph is a 
failure? Is it true, as a clever essayist has said, 
that “the nature of each individual has its point 
of moral saturation ;” that “when this point is 
reached it is of no use to continue exhortation or 
rebuke or any kind of didactic effort,” for 
“even the finest quality of righteous indignation 
will no longer soak in;”’ that it is as useless 
to repeat to the plugger that plugging a car of 
hay is a waste of effort as it is to tell a Maine 
man that there is no fun in getting drunk on 
surreptitious whisky ? 

Or perhaps the superior mind is addressing 
the wrong party. Come to think of it, the plug- 


ger would hardly enjoy the chunks of proverbial | are now in the printer’s hands and will soon be 


wisdom that habitually fall from the Tupperian 
paragrapher, who indeed places himself in the 
position of the preacher who belabors the regu- 
lar church-goers for the sins of the non-church- 
goer; or of the temperance reformer who pic- 
tures to the habitually temperate spinster at 
class meeting the horrors contained in the cup 
of “red liquor.” 

Truly it is discouraging—this lecturing of the 
plugger while talking to the non-pluggers, as 
all good trade paper readers, of course, are— 
distressing, when one thinks that the best he 
can do is, perhaps, to turn the plugger over to 
the tender mercies of a market that “soaks him 
good and plenty” when the plug is discovered. 
This is heathenish, but surely it is the only 
way to get even with him. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


In accordance with the instructions of that 
Association at the Niagara Falls meeting, the 
committee on constitution and by-laws of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association has revised 
that instrument and amended it to provide for 
a direct country membership in unaffiliated ter- 
ritory, the annual dues of such members to 
be $3. 

It appearing that all efforts of the officers of 
the Association to interest or to restore to af- 
filiated membership the Western state associa- 
tions which withdrew have been failures, the 
committee very properly considered that the 
Association should put itself in condition to 
meet the desire of many influential ship- 
pers in what is now unaffiliated territory to be- 
come members of and to support the National 
Association in order to get the benefit of its 
trade rules and its arbitration committee. And 
in making the amendment referred to, the As- 
sociation has met the wishes of those members 
of the grain trade who have expressed them- 
selves on the subject, who are now pretty gen- 
erally of the opinion that the only safe policy 
for the officers of the National to adopt would 
be the one of providing for a direct country 
membership and at the same time continue old 
rules of affiliation, in order that any association 
electing to affiliate might do so in the future as 
it did in the past. 

The revised constitution and by-laws, there- 
fore, still provide for the affiliation of state and 
local associations, and there is no feature of the 
direct country membership proposition that can, 
in any way, interfere with the affiliation plan. 
Further, in making the announcement of this 
revision to the trade in unaffiliated territory, the 
directory confine themselves strictly to a 
presentation of the advantages of a direct mem- 
bership in the National Association, and make 
no irrelevant’ comparisons to the injury of the 
state associations; since the National Associa- 
tion is as anxious now as it ever has been to 
enlist the financial and moral support of the 
various state associations through affiliation, and 
whenever invited the officers will continue to 
attend state meetings and in every other proper 
way earnestly strive to effect a reunion of the 
scattered forces. 

The revised constitution and by-laws, as well 
as the revised Trade Rules of the Association, 


| with 


ready for distribution, from the office of the 
secretary, 220 Gardner Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


CORN GOING BAD. 


As might have been expected in a season so 
unseasonably warm for handling new corn, a 
great many losses are reported from corn going 
to the bad, both in transit and in country ele- 
vators. This seems to be especially true in In- 
diana and parts of Ohio, where, in spite of an 
apparently favorable fall therefor, the corn has 
not cured at all as expected, or as it has else- 
where in the corn belt. The reason for this 
abnormal condition is not definitely understood. 
lowa also reports many similar losses. 

However, the problem of handling new corn 
in the fall and early winter is one that will an- 
nually confront the grain dealer. The farmer 
He is not above selling mois- 
ture at so much per bushel. 


is getting wise. 
He has concluded 
that, in the long run, the cash received for mois- 
ture and the interest thereon until spring is a 
better proposition than holding for a rise and 
losing the evaporation and taking himself the 
chance of the corn going bad on his hands be- 
tween harvest and next spring. 

If the weather is propitious and cars are so 
plenty that they can be depended on to arrive on 
demand for loading, the country dealer may 
safely co-operate with the farmer to move the 
corn early, beginning just as soon as it is cured 
enough to shell. When conditions do not favor 
this happy combination, the dealer pays the 
bill. 

So it comes to this: The dealers who expect 
to do a safe business must be in a position to 
protect their grain in store against deterioration 
during railroad congestion. They should study, 
theoretically and practically, the art of drying 
and conditioning corn, and provide themselves 
facilities therefor. These are no longer 
disproportionately expensive, nor are they so 
difficult to operate that any man of good judg- 
ment may not safely undertake their manage- 
ment. Dealers should also provide themselves 
with facilities for testing corn for its per- 
centage of moisture, and the trade should put 
itself in position to protect those dealers who re- 
fuse to pay farmers for the moisture in corn 
offered for sale that is in excess of the limits 
of safety. A student and habitual inspector of 
corn can, by close observation and practice of 
the art, determine very accurately this limit by 
feeling the corn. Country buyers must cultivate 
this habit and rely on a mechanical demonstra- 
tion in case of doubt. 


NOT SATISFIED. 


Kansas grain shippers have obtained an or- 
der for a 5 per cent reduction on freight rates 
in that state, equal, on a general average, it is 
said, to about half a cent a bushel on wheat. 
In most states this would be considered worth 
some thanks, seeing that it is not far from 
the total net profit earned by some grain deal- 
ers in handling it; but the order is hailed by 
the state press of Kansas as a “fiasco” because 


| the reduction asked for—one-third—was re- 


fused. They always were queer out there— 
in parts of Kansas. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Editorial Mention. 


The Bean Jobbers’ Association of Michigan 
will hold a meeting at Detroit on January 26, 
appears on another 


the which 


page. 


program of 


The only co-operative elevator in Michigan 
has renewed its capital several times since it 
was organized, but it’s a “great success,’ of 


course—it isn’t dead. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the Mid- 
land Hotel, Kansas City, on January 18 and 
19. The very interesting program will be 
found on another page. 


In an Indiana town the cobs from corn shell- 
ers are dumped into a furnace and burned, as 
the lumbermen used to destroy the slabs from 
their sawmills. Fuel must indeed be cheap, or 
the people thriftless, where such waste goes on. 


In spite of unfavorable conditions, the 
amount of contract corn arriving in December 
in time to loosen the squeeze then on was sur- 
prisingly large, amounting on some days to 
as high as 25 per cent of the total. This large 
percentage was supplemented by the output of 
the No wonder the squeeze machine 


got too hot to hang on to! 


driers. 


The spellbinder is about played out in poli- 
tics; so he has taken to hypnotizing farmers, a 
la a Chicago grain commission house, whose 
orator made just one red-hot straight-from-the- 
buzz-wagon and then a Livingston 
County crowd put up $8,000. And “our house” 


will get the shipments—as long as the $8,000 


spiel, 


lasts. 


There must be a Jonah loose up in the 
Northwest, for a Fargo paper tells us that the 
Twin City Elevator Co. is playing in hard 
Its Tagus house “busted,” the one at 
foundation” and the 
The manager must 


luck. 


Palermo had a “bum 
house at Ray was burned. 
have been bragging about his luck in getting 


an unexpected car and forgot to touch wood. 


It is reported that an Indiana dealer, whose 
house burst and let out some 15,000 bushels of 
corn upon the ground, through the personal 
activity of his commission house in Chicago 
was enabled to get cars enough within twenty- 
four hours to move nearly the entire lot, and 
thus saved from serious loss. Wonder 
how he would have fared if he had had the 
stuff all sold “3 or better?” 


v 


Was 


The Washington Post compares the pigmy 
Burton of Kansas, who sold his senatorial toga 
for $2,500, to Daniel Webster, who is said by 
the Post to have been paid $100,000 by Massa- 
chusetts business men to be senator. We never 
heard of this episode in Webster’s career, but 
even so, it is different nowadays, when would-be 
senators pay many hundreds of thousands to 
blackleg politicians to become senators; nor 
does it appear, from the Post’s account, that 


among Webster’s duties as senator was that of 
protecting a parcel of swindlers in the use of 
Uncle Sam’s mails. 


The Kansas Association employs an attorney 
who will prosecute claims for loss or damage 
to grain in transit, when accounts therefor, 
properly authenticated, are filed with the sec- 
retary at Topeka. 


The Indiana Railroad Commission says deal- 
ers are afraid to report carriers’ delinquencies 
to the Commission for fear of future annoy- 
ance. Is that the reason dealers in other 
states accept any old kind of a bill of lading 


offered them—even that old chestnut, the origi-. 


nal “uniform,” which the railway members of 
the joint committee solemnly promised to with- 
draw ? 


The President hit the nail squarely on the 


head when he said that “Elevator allowances 
should be stopped.” Disguised in whatever 
way they may be, the allowances are nothing 
more nor less than rebates that enable the 
recipients, if they so will, to monopolize the 
business on the lines paying the allowance. It 
is enough that terminal houses built by the 
railways should be controlled by private indi- 
viduals without giving the lessees another club 
to knock their competitors with. 


Mr. Patten announced some days ago that 
he was “through with trading in corn,” be- 
cause, forsooth, when a squeeze was on the in- 
spectors lowered the grading, and so forth. 
The trade will regret Mr. Patten’s determina- 
tion; but, of course, he won’t expect the corn 
pit to be abolished or Peoria to quit making 
corn whisky or the Corn Products Company 
to stop making maple syrup—people will keep 
right on buying corn to be put to a good 
purpose, even if Mr. Patten is discouraged. 


After much deliberation the Western freight 
officials have agreed that unless the Eastern 


freight officials agree to a joint through rate,’ 


they, the W. F. O., will stand by their full local 
rates to Chicago. As a result the rate from 
Omaha to Baltimore via Chicago will be 21% 
cents per 100 pounds after January 15, while 
the rate from Omaha to New Orleans will be 
18 cents. On this basis, one wonders how much 
grain either of them expects to get so long as 
the Gulf is in business and they maintain the 
rate. 


Since the passage of the amendments to the 
Wisconsin grain inspection law peace has been 
restored about the elevators at Superior. The 
elevators are paying the inspection and weigh- 
ing fees, and business is proceeding decently 
and in order. In the meantime the interests 
that oppose Wisconsin inspection are prepar- 
ing their case to test the law in the only place 
where it may constitutionally be passed upon— 
in the courts. If this sensible course had been 
pursued from the first the contesting interests 
would have been entitled to more respect than 
is their lot at this moment, in the light of the 
lawless manner in which they attempted to 
defy the Wisconsin officials. “ This paper has 


well. 


never been a friend to the principle of state 
inspection, or any form of meddling by the 
state in the private affairs: of business men; 
but once a law is enacted to cover the case, it 
believes, with General Grant, that such law 
should be enforced until the people approve it 
wholly or get so sick of it they will themselves 
demand its repeal and obliteration. 


Secretary Wells of Iowa asked his entire 
membership to express themselves on the pro- 
posed new grading rules at Chicago. As to 
the grades of yellow corn, 23 approved and 63 
disapproved the proposed rules; on making 
grades for yellow oats, 55 approved and 31 
disapproved. This is valuable as far as it 
goes, but the results of the inquiry only em- 
phasize what was said in these columns a 
month ago, to wit, that the country dealer is 
singularly and unaccountably indifferent to the 
whole subject. Why is this so? 


It is a wholesome sign that so many news- 
papers, both of rural and urban circulation, 
have united this year to condemn the free seed 
abuse. Channing, three-quarters of a century 
ago, dwelt in bitter invective upon the un- 
safety of public men as moral guides when 
their own pecuniary interests or political fu- 
tures were involved. They are in no whit less 
unsafe to-day; and this free seed iniquity is 
but one manifestation of the fact. For, as con- 
ditions now are, the free distribution of seeds, 
plants, etc., in the manner it is now done, is 
nothing more nor less than petty bribery of 
voters, in which every member of Congress is 
particeps criminis. 


Altogether too many elevators in the North- 
west are bursting and settling after being 
stored to full capacity, as a result of cheap 
construction or negligence in making neces- 
sary repairs on old buildings. If elevator own- 
ers would have their plans prepared by and 
let out their contracts to responsible architects 
and construction companies they would have 
better and more substantial houses that could 
be loaded to full capacity without feeling fear 
of their collapsing and that would handle grain 
cheaply. The elevator engineers and con- 
struction companies make a specialty of this 
line of work, and know how to do their work 


Noting that the Chicago Board of Trade 
clearings in 1905 were only 59 millions, against 
105 millions in 1904, King & Co., Toledo, ask, 
“Why?” Well, we give it up. It indicates 
dull trade, of course, and yet the grain 
receipts for 1905 were about 30 millions in 
excess of those of 1904. Is speculation in 
grain becoming unfashionable? ask King & 
Co. Perhaps it is. So long as Wall Street 
has a pull on the public treasury for funds 
when desperately in need of them, why should 
not lithographs be more popular than grain, 
which has to take care of itself? As the car 
scarcity becomes more acute elevators have 
to carry stocks that ought to be moving and 
their demand for money on long time in- 
creases, with the natural result of high interest 
charges, which the grain has to pay, as does 
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the speculator also. Lithographs can be un- 
loaded at any time, and though an occasional 
spurt of 125 per cent money is experienced, 
the banks always find it easier to favor the 
plunger in stocks than they do those who 
have their money tied up in something of uni- 
versal, positive value like grain or provisions. 


The dictum is often repeated that “the 
bucket-shop is doomed;” but it doesn’t die. 
The Minneapolis chamber gets its injunction, 
but the firm it is aimed at goes on plastering 
the Northwest scabs it calls branch 
“commission” houses and uses the quotations 
in defiance of the injunction; substantially the 
same thing occurs at Cincinnati when a “stock” 
shop goes on fighting for life and quota- 
tions from court to court, while the Kansas 
City nuisance is spreading its virus all 
through the South and Southwest. -It is amaz- 
ing that this sort of open and undisguised 
gambling house is permitted to continue an 
. existence when Congress could put a stop to 
it all in ten days’ time if it were disposed to 
clean the Augean stable. 


with 


The British parliamentary campaign is now 
on in dead earnest, and the fiscal question is 
being thrashed to a frazzle. Mr. Balfour, the 
late premier, in his election address of Janu- 
ary 2 dismissed the issue in a vague and brief 
manner, saying simply that “the time has come 
to adapt England’s fiscal policy to the chang- 
ing conditions of a changing world,” which, 
of course, is one of Ingalls’ “glittering ‘gen- 
eralities” that are so familiar in political cam- 
paigns in America. Mr. Chamberlain, on the 
other hand, has plunged into the campaign 
with much more abandon than the former 
premier. He reiterates his well-known fiscal 
doctrines, but has difficulty in getting a hear- 
ing for them; the taxed loaf, be the tax ever 
so slight, is not popular in Great Britain. 


Washington advices of the roth inst. say 
that the House committee in charge of the 
new railroad rate bills has agreed to report 
to the House the Hepburn bill, with a few 
modifications which were agreed on and which 
relate chiefly to court procedure. These modi- 
fications were taken from the provisions of 
the Esch-Townsend bill and are in the nature 
of a compromise with the supporters of that 
measure. Representative Townsend, author of 
the Townsend bill, which was consolidated with 
the Esch bill and passed at the last session, it 
is announced, will make the opening speech in 
the House in favor of the Hepburn bill. No 
offers to amend the bill will be permitted, ex- 
cept on the first day of the debate, the 12th; 
but it is said the Democrats will be permitted 
to offer a substitute, on which they go on 
record. Congress has, of course, come to the 
inevitable conclusion that some railroad legis- 
lation will have to go on the statute book this 
winter, but the danger now is that instead of 
clinging to a simple proposition to strengthen 
the existing law, the entire basis on which the 
Commerce Commission rests will be over- 
hauled, to be followed by endless legislation to 
test the new law at its every conceivable point 


before the public. may be able to reap any 
benefits it may confer. 


The spring will soon be here and machinery 
men in general are advising grain men who 
want new outfits this year to place their orders 
early. The indications are for a large demand 
on the supply houses next spring, and to give 
fair treatment the manufacturer should not be 
too greatly rushed. Especially is this true of 
the larger machines, such as the large-sized 
grain driers, which require some two months to 
get running after the order has been placed. A 
little foresight by the house who wants a ma- 
chine of this character will save money and 
worry for himself besides giving the builder 
time to erect the plant carefully with the view to 
its best operation. 


Last Ohio crop report “hit the nail on the 
head,” say Zahm & Co. in one of their daily 
letters, when it says that no attempt will be 
made hereafter to estimate wheat prospects 
during the months of December, January and 
February. “That is just what we say,’ add 
Zahm & Co. “It’s simply out of the question 
to tell anything about growing wheat during 
these months, especially if it is covered with 
snow; so let’s all abandon these midwinter 
reports and if any are issued pay no attention 
to them.” This, in other words, is a curt and 
rational plea for the injection of a little com- 
mon sense into crop reporting. It is to be 
hoped other states will follow Ohio’s example. 


Canadians reject, as all self-respecting men 
repudiate masked charity, the proposal of Mr. 
Louis Sinclair, M. P., that England should 
favor the Canadian wheat grower in the 
British market by paying his freight bills to 
England. “Canadian loyalty,’ Mr. Robert 
Meighen loftily declares, “requires no such 
bribe.” Yet Mr. Meighen is a conspicuous 
“preference” man. But, bless us, he: says, a 
duty that would keep other foreign wheat 
out of the United Kingdom so long as Canada 
would have wheat to sell free of duty is not 
“bribery’—certainly not. Why, it would actu- 
ally cheapen the “British loaf,’ he says; just 
how is not quite clear, and, judging from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent reception on the stump, 
one is afraid he’ll have to “show” those Eng- 
lishmen before Canada gets this preference 
and succeeds in upsetting British trade rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. 


A letter from Russia, received some days 
ago by Pringle, Fitch & Rankin, said ex- 
cessive pressure is being brought to bear on 
the government to issue at once a ukase pro- 
hibiting the exportation of grain. This 
formation was later confirmed by Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, the famous correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, who wrote that as very 
little wheat was sown in Russia last fall a 
severe famine in the near future cannot be 
avoided, which famine is liable to continue for 
several years, or until the interior population 
resumes its normal habits. So it would seem, 
at least; but Russia is a law unto itself. If 
foreign balances for treasury uses could’ be 
obtained in no other way, Russia in the -past 


in- 


has exported grain, famine or no famine. Will 
it be different now that the peasant has in part 
recovered his natural rights? 


Secretary Coburn of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture has sent out his annual card 
showing the agricultural products of 1905, 
worth $288,819,000, to which must be added 
$170,000,000 worth of live stock. No wonder 
the Kansas farmer is getting to be a money 
loaner, and that, as Mr. Coburn hints, he has 


cut out the “race suicide” misery of the 
“effete East” and is populating the state. 
The electric interurban railroads in north- 


western Ohio have introduced a new factor in 
the grain business that may well concern the 
country buyer. As a substitute for the farm 
wagon to deliver grain to the warehouses in 
towns during the period of bad teaming that 
each year more or less stops the business of 
delivering grain, the trolley is a welcome addi- 
tion to the domestic economy of the farm and 
But this is not all of it. If it is 
practicable to assemble the grain of one farm 
at the siding put in by the trolley line to haul it 
to the local elevator, there is no limit to the 
farms that may be so served. Nor, indeed, is 
there any limit to the distance the grain may be 


country town. 


carried. It may even be diverted from the local 
station if the terminal of the trolley line be also 
a central market. The problem presented is 
obvious. 


The following report by a member of the 
working force of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Weighing Department (indicative, by the way, 
of the thoroughness with which the work of 
that body is done) shows also how easily a loss 
of grain in transit may be hidden before the 
grain reaches the unloading scale. The em- 
ploye says: 

On November 23, while walking down the Chi- 
cago Junction Railroad tracks, I discovered a quan- 
tity of barley scattered along the tracks, which I 
followed until I came to Soo Line car 6430, which 
was leaking between the end sill and sheathings 
on account of the latter being loose. There were 
about two bushels of barley in one pile at the car. 

I did not know where this car was to be unloaded, 
or whether or not our department would weigh it; 
but I stuffed some paper between the sill and 
sheathings to prevent further leakage. On Novem- 
ber 24 I was sent to the Standard Brewery to 
weigh some cars and was much surprised to find 
among the lot the car in question; but there was 
no leakage apparent, the car having been repaired 
between the time of my examination on the 238d 
and its delivery to the brewery on the 24th. The 
loose sheathings were securely fastened and nailed 
and the car was in good order. 


The report, we might add, gives additional 
force to the suggestion made elsewhere that 
too much care cannot be taken by shippers in 
weighing their grain into cars and in providing 
competent witnesses to sustain, if necessary, a 
claim of loss in case of shortage at the out- 
turn of the car. It further sustains the point 
made that the carriers recognize their responsi- 
bility for loss in transit, for it is a fair pre- 
sumption that the carrier repaired this par- 
ticular car, as it does others, in order to pre- 
vent further loss (and perhaps, though not 
necessarily, for the carriers’ agents are not to 
be classed as dishonest men, to conceal loss), 
else why their concern in the matter at all? 


. 
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The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
is sending out an attractive calendar for 1906. It 
is a hanger, 14x11 inches, and illustrates some of 
the company’s famous mining machinery. 


The Inter-State Contractors is the style of a new 
company organized at Mason City, Iowa, to build 
elevators and mills. Frank B. Bushnell, formerly 
with the Younglove & Boggess Co., is the active 
manager of the new concern. 


Lovers of pastoral scenes will appreciate the 
1906 calendar of the Union Iron Works Co., De- 
catur, Ill., the feature of which is a reproduction in 
color of Marais’ painting, “A Summer Day, Hol- 
land.” The calendar is a large one, 19x27 inches, 
and the reproduced painting is 9x13 inches in size. 


The Standard Scale & Supply Co. of Chicago, 
branch of the Pittsburg house, on January 1 moved 
from the old location on Market Street to larger 
quarters at 20-22 South Clinton Street. The new 
location is in the machinery district and they will 
have ample room for scale display and for the gen- 
eral offices. Edward Reiter continues as manager. 

The Howe Scale Co. of Illinois has succeeded 
Borden & Selleck Company of Chicago, Ill. This 
old established business, which has been so long 
and favorably known to the grain trade, undergoes 
a nominal change only and headquarters will con- 
tinue to be at 48 Lake Street, from which all their 
scales and grain specialties, including the Howe 
Gas and Gasoline Engine, will be shipped to the 
trade as formerly. 

The Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Lansing, Mich., have remembered their friends in 
the trade with a handsome and_ serviceable 
souvenir in» the form of a leather-bound pocket 
memorandum book. The book is made to fit the 
vest pocket and the back is arranged to hold a 
pencil, which accompanies the book.’ In addition 
to the blank pages for memoranda there are a 
number of printed pages giving valuable informa- 
tion as to interest, weights and measures, etc. Not 
the least interesting is a brief statement of the 


business and policy of the Michigan Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
The Stuhr Grain Purifier Constructing Co. of 


Davenport, Iowa, has been organized to construct 
and sell the right to operate the grain purifying 
process tower, fully covered by patent 592,691. They 
claim the right to use the only process tower on 
the market and that all other processes of this 
character are infringements. The head office is at 
Davenport, Iowa, and is under the management of 
D. H. Stuhr. R. G. Stuhr, the superintendent of 
construction, has office in the Traders Building, 
Chicago. Mr. Stuhr has had years of practical ex- 
perience in operating grain elevators and grain 
purifying plants and the new firm has the necessary 
resources and equipment to make large or small 
installations of the process as desired. 


The M. Mitshkun Co. of Detroit, Mich., has 
placed on the market the Giant Car Mover and is 
calling the attention of the grain trade to it by 
an advertisement elsewhere in this paper. Ele- 


vator owners do not need to be reminded that a 
car mover is a necessity around every  well- 
equipped elevator. The Giant Car Mover is so 


constructed that it can be handled easily by one 
man. The sliding wedge blocks the_car and holds 
what the lever gains. The device is sold by the 
manufacturer to the user at a uniform price of $3, 
with a guarantee that any malleable part broken 
within six months from date of invoice will be 
replaced free. Over 11,000 Giant Car Movers were 
shipped in 1905, and the company has thousands 
of unsolicited testimonials certifying to the worth 
of the device. The company has a monthly publi- 
eation, “The Railway Equipper,’ which describes 


the car mover and other specialties. It is sent 


free on request. 


MICHIGAN BEAN JOBBERS. 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Bean Job- 
bers’ Association will be held at Detroit on January 
25. The following is the program of the meeting: 

Meeting called to order at 1:30 p. m. by the presi- 
dent, J. A. Neath of Lenox. 

General order of business. 

President’s address. 

Address by Prof. Clinton D. Smith of Michigan 
Agricultural College. 

Address by M. G. Ewer of Detroit relative to car 
service and average time agreement. ; 

Report of transportation committee, A. E. Law- 
rence, chairman. 

Report of arbitration committee, E W. Burkhart, 
chairman. - 

Report of resolution committee, W. J. Orr, chair- 
man. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

1. “Carrying Consigned Stocks—Is It Profitable 
to the Michigan Shipper?” Opened by R. E. Ward 
of McLaughlin, Ward & Co., Jackson; discussion by 
H. J. Hankins of Hankins Bros., Elsie. 

2. “Is a Member of This Association Justified in 
Going into the Legitimate Territory of Another 
Member Who Has Money Invested in an Hlevator 
Plant, and Buying Beans Direct from Farmers and 
Shipping Them Out in Bag Lots?’ Opened by M. 
H. Vaughan of Caro; discussion by Henry Carr of 
Saginaw Milling Co., Saginaw. 

3. “Definition of Immediate, Quick and Prompt 
Shipments.” Opened by B. H. Winchester of Stock- 
bridge Elevator Company, Jackson; discussion by 
F. G. Rounsville of Fowlerville. 

4. “Bags—Is It Advisable to Use Cheaper Bags, 
and Should Dealers Put up Beans in Uniform 
Weights?” Opened by Burdick Potter of Burdick 
Potter & Son, Fenton; discussion by K. R. Smith of 
Ionia. 

5. “The Detroit Price on Beans and Its Effect on 
Michigan Dealers.” Opened by G. W. Young of 
Hathaway & Young, Pewamo; discussion by F. M. 
Sheffield of Ferrin Bros. Co., Detroit. 

6. “The Association—Its Work and the Place It 
Should Occupy.” Opened by W. R. Botsford of H. 
E. Botsford & Co., Detroit; discussion by C. E. 
De Puy of C. E. De Puy Co., Pontiac. 

7. “Irregularities in. Buying and Selling.’ Opened 
by C. H. Barrett of S. M. Isbell & Co., Jackson; 
discussion by J. N. Weaver of Weaver & Watkins, 
Milford. 

8. “Bean Speculation—Its Danger to Our Mem, 
bers.” Opened by E. L. Wellman of Valley City 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids; discussion by F. M. 
Towner of F. M. Towner Co., Morrice. 

9. “What Class of Dealers Should Be Reported 
as Undesirable to Members to Association?” 
Opened by J. P. Wood of J. P. Wood Bean Co., Chel- 
sea; discussion by F. E. Kelsey of Caro Elevator 
Co., Caro. 


POPE-ECKHARDT-ISMS. 


Among the many clever and pointed truths that 
have introduced the daily reflections on the market 
that constitute the daily circular to its patrons of 
the Pope & Eckhardt Company of Chicago, we 
select the following: 


No other market could receive, as Chicago did 
to-day, 988 cars of corn and 529 cars oats, besides 
other grain, and absorb it all in midwinter without 
any decline in price—January 2. 


Because of an obdurate Senate that kills all at- 
tempts at reciprocal treaties with other countries, 
the United States loses a valuable customer in 
Brazil for flour and other products. Argentina gets 
the business that we lose.—January 4. 


It is simply amazing how the New York crowd 
bulls chromos at extremely high prices under exor- 
bitant rates for money. They delight in punishing 
any outsider who attempts to depress values. Here 
it is very different in the grain trade, as 85 per 
cent of the dealers, about 95 per cent of the time, 
are engaged in hammering the market, and regard 


to Be Honest.” 


any outsider who tries to lift prices as their com- 
mon enemy.—December 29. 


The agricultural gentlemen at Washington add 
nine more millions te the wheat crop. It is well 
that this is a final report for 1905, or no one could 
calculate what the ultimate results by way of addi- 
tions might be. We should have more respect for 
these reports had not the worthlessness of the 
Census Department’s acreage basis been so thor- 
oughly exposed by the investigation of Messrs.’ 
Brown of New York, Murray of Cincinnati and 
Howard of Chicago in 1902, when it was found 
that in 101 counties, out of 1,400 considered, more 
land was figured as under tillage than the coun- 
ties by utmost measurement contained, including 
sites, roads of every kind, etc. The atmosphere of 
Washington is not always conducive to the fairest 
services, as recent exposures of rottenness in the 
Agricultural Department have shown. Mitchell and 
Burton have fallen from the august Senate, while 
in 1889, before the “atmosphere” had affected him, 
Depew wrote a magazine article on “Why It Pays 
Low prices for grain and cotton 
and high prices for securities must please Wash- 
ington—December 21. 


R. G. RISSER DEAD. 


R. G. Risser, one of the best known interior grain 
dealers in northern Illinois, died at his home in 
Kankakee, on the evening of January 4, of pneu- 
monia, after an illness of about two weeks, and 
after apparently the crisis of the disease had been 
successfully passed. 

Mr. Risser was a native of Ohio, having been 
born near Cleveland in July, 1846. The family re- 
moved to Illinois in 1862, settling at Onarga, 
where he was associated with his father in a gen- 
eral store for some sixteen years, during the last 
five of which he was a partner. On withdrawing 
from the partnership he went into grain and gen- 
eral merchandise (1878) at Sheldon, from which 
place he removed (1885) to Kankakee, where he 
bought grain on a large scale and dealt in agri- 
cultural implements up to the time of his death. 
He must have accumulated a substantial fortune. 

Mr. Risser in 1878 married Miss Eva Dunlap, 
daughter of M. L. Dunlap of Champaign County, 
who was the mother of his five children, and three 
of whom, with their mother, survive him. He 
leaves two brothers also, Charles Risser of Kanka- 
kee and Lewis Risser of Onarga. 

Mr. Risser was a typical business man of the old 
school, who made the name of the American mer- 
chant and business man synonymous with honor, 
thrift and integrity, coupled with energy and force- 
ful activity; and to these he added strong religious 
convictions and a genial, humane nature. He was 
concerned, in one way or another, with pretty much 
everything sound in business enterprise and whole- 
some and elevating in a social way in the several 
towns in which he lived; and dying, leaves a mem- 
ory redolent of gracious ways and kindly deeds. 


WISCONSIN GRAIN LAW 
AMENDED. 


The Wisconsin legislature. has amended the 
grain inspection law of that state, giving the Com- 
mission some new powers, as well as relieving it 
of the necessity of being self-supporting, the state 
treasury now paying salaries and absorbing the 
earnings. The amended law makes it practically 
impossible to do business in the Superior eleva- 
tors without recognizing and employing the Wis- 
consin. inspection and weighing system. 


A. venerable elevator at Walhalla, N. D., gave up 
the ghost on December 15, dumping 12,000 bush- 
els of grain in the dirt. 

At a farmers’ institute held at Meredith, N. H., 
on January 2, Prof. F. W. Taylor of Durham, N. H., 
addressed the gathering on “Corn Growing.” Pro- 
fessor Taylor said much more corn might profit- 
ably be raised in New Hampshire, as that state 
produces more corn to the acre than any other 
part of the country. Notwithstanding which, there 
is 50 per cent less corn grown there now than 
there. was fifty years ago. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


MONTREAL-—Reported by George Hadrill, secretary of the 


Board of Trade. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of Receipts. | Shipments. 
grain, ete., at leading receiving and shipping points Articles. 1904 | 1905 1904 
in the United States for the month of December, : | d 
1905: Woeat, bushels........... 185,941/.......+5- 650 

ete PAE é 109,299 650 3,050 
AES; DUSHEISH  oeic cia occ cir 155,762 3,500 6,400 
BALTIMORE —Reported by H. A. Wroth, meorotan of the ev 
Chamber of Commerce. : Baa msec: WE Eel oe 100 
Bye Dune. Saag cierto oe Mame a spa a eter | peaer as 
Flaxsee usnels: .s...... aU Movte! Mme hae Acd | RACE cee ae 
Articloss Receipts. |: = Shipments. Hays HONS eae cece Sues 31,449] 107,280| 106,190 
1906. | 1904. | 1906. 1904. NEW ORLEANS _Reportea by Fred Muller, secretary of 
Wheat, bushels............ 298,424) 103,695 233,308 ....-..... the Board of Trade. 
Corn, bushels. . 5,715,320 


Oats, bushels.. 389,399 
Barley. bushels. 14,675 
Rye, bushels..... 126,578 
Timothy Seed, lbs 5,868 
Clover Seed, lbs 5,533 
Hay, tons.... on 6, 141) 
Litovel OE Seon cicndorioceina 259, 889) 


2,422 622| 4,937, 124) 1,469,161 
119,357) 1,2€0, as 145 


4,747 1,988 4,915 


153,135 164,340 70,433 


BOSTON —Reported by Daniel D. Morss, acting secretary of 


the Chamber of Commerce. 


GuRr PbS scene cee 199,668 
Wheat, bushels.. A 2,383,192 
Corn, bushels... 631,229 
- Oats, bushels.. ret 373,591 
UY Cn DUSNEIS esis cece. otc 4,470 
Barley, bushels........... 583,620 
Mill Feed, tons...;....... 2,499 
Cornmeal, DDS. .ce..crces 6.384 
Oatmeal, bbs >. ces. 40. 18,107 
Oatmeal, sacks. . oo 8.573 
BU POMS: cols sinters Sectaee 16,200 


130,526 85,308 43,903 
567,283] 1,224,827 377,735 
1,548,682 485,194 549,356 
412,553 80,100 22,280 
CA GU opevecr nan | eas he as 
153,670 183,810 140,927 
2,433 B25 265 
3,460 4,481 2,200 
7,939 7,275 1,345 
657 11,756 985 
16,250 930 240 


CHICAGO—Reported by Geo. 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 1,138,222 
Corn, PUSHES ce masiiceiins 10,578,402 


Oats, Dushels.. co cere. wwe 8,208,228 
Barley, bushels... --»-| 3,000,339) 
Rye, bushels..... 239,200 
Timothy Seed, 1b: 1,223,335, 
Clover Seed, lbs.......... 174,003 
Other Grass Seed, lbs..... 937,220 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 305,504 
Broom Corn, lbs.......... 1,398,597 
Le ise DONS, aietetnctnnaleis eletacloiat 23,769 
Wiour, DIS 5 esoves eras 684,192 


2,167,548| 1,281,(02| 1,433,186 
16,757,600] 5,358,636) 7,670,329 
3,486,055) 7,284,719) 3,456,464 
2,983,441) 1,399,983 533,329 
‘ 149,173 82,254 101,625 
5,468,798 792,760, 733,596 
298,510 124,812 176,969 
963,000] 2,773,235 800,272 


352,750 2,936 9.974 


2,684,740) 1,197,971 994,019 
25,490 1,239 578 
712,602 667,274 622,729 


CINCINNATI Reported by C. 


of the Chamber of Commerce. 


B. Murray, superintendent 


Wheat, bushels..........- 181,268 
COLD OUSNCIS:encacae sissies 1,151,339 
Oats DUSDEISH Siriw cise ticis sate 837,526 
Barley, bushels. .......... 366,050 
RVC USMS ac ionen ccs ice ee 62,719 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 330 
Clover Seed, bags......... 2,169 
Other Grass Seed, bags... 11,125 
EMCO Oi. 5 seoehooonescc 19,173 
LOW TODS aialasipasiaitinieetclase 160,120 


94,934 189,112 81,280 
1,187,098) 637.950) 425,830 
324,014 648,210 94,173 
152,000 126,098 32 
43,198 35,254 22,050 
1,961 282 1,655 
1,186 861 dil 
13,971 10,134 12,637 
10,408 11,380 4,167 
158,533 107,107 116,969 


CLEVELAND ~—Reported by M. 


Chamber of Commerce. 


A. Havens, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels........... 51,628 
Corn, bushels... 1,271,038 
Oats, bushels.. 370,415 
Barley, bushel: 10,060 


Rye, bushels ... é 
IBY COUS seh cntenisieteie ce ee 5, 288 
Flour, tons.......-+.++.++: 5,437 


45,809 53,080 13,046 
2,272,141 690,895 989,033 
441,833 193,132] 259,769 
10,935) sense wend 822 
SagbAseta||[Bardoo 508! 4,385 
4,862 922 1,121 
5,486 1,718 2,409 


DETROIT—Reported by F. W. 


Board of Trade. 


Waring, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels........... 277,119| 326,881 (tek (3 Bonconen 
COT; DUSDOIS, Aardaeoaresee 1,084,071 995,791 311,702 156,496 
Oats bushels... cacsescuee 415,130 360,830 74,454 116,165 
Barley, bushels........... 430,877 261,572 8,910 19,236 
Ve; DISHES iy eisiie cis als one 63,434 8,077 70,677 15,319 
TH UrOR To aA eh arecio anode 34,200 


20,500 18,600 13,100 


DULUTH — Reported by H. B. Moore, secretary of the Board 


of Trade. 

Wheat, bushels........... 3,791,570| 3,162,333) 6,105,976! 2,821,913 
Corn, bushels. <cciccs.cens {ap Sol mp ecarecnal opadanosad | |dsccuwcacos 
Oats, bushels:. .3.. oe:i 0. 959,262} 1,001,585) 955,493 397,699 
Barley, bushels. .........«» 1,046,783 640,914} 1,639,962] 1,291,144 
IR Ven DUSHOE]S iiss: eelcines 80,132 100,848 124,869 123,235 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 2,064,350] 2,431,354] 3,467,594] 2,515,045 
LORE OOS a news satiate 347,580 197,125 487,695| 324,500 


GALVESTON—Reported by C. 


spector of the Cotton Exchange and 


McD. Robinson, chief in- 


Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels a 
Corn; DUSHEelS sac carcie e's ae 
Barley, bushels........... 


547,540) 5. Sesion 
3,488,115 
8 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 


. the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 2,346,000) 1,756,800) 1,746,000] 1,366,200 
Corny DUSHelS= 7. <ciessn eres 4,892,000) 2,488,500} 3,857,000} 1,700,100 
Oats, bushels.,............ 766,500} 328,800) 466,500} 296,400 
Barley, bushels........... 120,000 55,000 93,000 3,000 
Rye; bushels’: sca sec. ses 52,000 14,400 34,000 6,400 
BLAME LOS. ersices stertiecem 810 315 4,635 2,940 
Hiax Seed, bushels... eco) esac --s fet) eased Ronse | en, Sere 
EEG Ys OMS alee cl-le_siawietelapis 13,940 11,310 3,860 3,420 
TOUT sO DISta cesar eiirsiet neellletrceite. Sul Keener 124,000 93,400 


MILW AUKEE—Reported by 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wm. J. Langson, secretary 


Wheat, bushels........... 
Corn bushels), 2o:.ces2 cs. o« 
Oats, bushels......... 04 
Barley, bushels........... 
Rive USMC lS pe iectericisieiclenas 
Timothy Seed, lbs........ 
Clover Seed, lbs.......... 
Flax Seed, bushels... 
Hay, tons.. Be eventciaty 
Flour, iba can sven 


844,020 124,373 309,637 
838,850 181,330 402,638 
547,300} 1,046,347 640,377 


2,041,450) 1,229,791} 1,166,021 


112,000 87,025 83,650 
134,590 108,250 64,000 
959,330 447,935 126,000 
15; SO OI eStore tetsreieatllratsvorcteitstoiele 
2,651 168 24 
236,775 2OL988 346,712 


MEINNEAPOLIS—Reported by L. T. anes secretary of 


the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels: .......... 13,417,040 
Corn, bushels......... ba 656,450 
Oats, busbels......... .-| 3,030,860 
Barley, bushels..... 1,704,330 
Rye, bushels........ 197,600 
Flax Seed, bushels.. 1,592,650 
Hay, tons......... 68 

Flour, bbls 39,565 


11,595,950| 1,454,160) 2,472,320 


1,359,100 58,250 181,670 
1,677,110 331,060 971,000 
1,580,120 396,020 807,270 
128,180 95,740 86,050 
if iF 560 246,380 196,280 
4,032 230 384 
54,885) 1,358,701) 1,240,897 


Wheat, bushels........... 
Corn, bushels. . 
Oats, bushels... 
Barley, bushels. 
Rough rice....... 
we rice pockets. 


Hay 
Tour, bbls. 


3,600) 176,884) 3,000 
390,700) 4,584,268) 1,442,621 


94,000) 215,275 12,400 
198 052|areeneses 
9,035bales|,......... 
193,214) 30,043 


NEW YORK-—Reported by t 


Exchange. 


he secretary of the Produce 


Wheat, bushels. ..0. 00.00. 
Corn, bushels, 
Oats. bushels. 
Barley, bushels........... 
Ryeebushelsvasenias csc rne 
Timothy seed... 

Clover seed...... Laas Rta 
Other grass seed. 

Flax seed, bushels ....... 
Broom corn, pounds..... 


Hay, VOUS rte cierete'n's les alors 
BLOUES SDATLCIS hese erecvste 


1,427,000; 2,051,978 205,423 
2,779,950) 2,070,141) 1,738,752 
2,038,500 418.811 105,803 
1,246,800) 1,080,004 479,843 
1,950 2 VLAN A Teer 
‘bushels | bushels 

19,833 13,342 26,100 
118,000 Oe ROY a coonde 

bales bales 

31,801 14,937 19,119 
240,696 304,527 159,751 


OMAH A—Reported 
Grain Exchange. 


by A. H. Merchant, secretary of the 


Corn, bu 
OATS DUS saasieele ti 
Bane yer DU seni vossintweriercen 
RVC DUNE ek sciner-gee ede 


313,000 421,000 273,574 
3,337,835| 2,728,800} 1,730,000 


500,750 $87,000 647,072 
71,000 19,000 54,000 
52,000 33,000 44,000 


PHILADELPHIA~—Reported by L. J. Logan, secretary of 


the Commercial Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels........... 
Corn bushelsiii nea -1 
Oats, bushels... 
Barley, bushels 
Rye, bushels....... 
Timothy Seed, bags. c 
Clover Seed, bags......... 
Flax Seed, bushels........ 
TRIER LO) Cachan nary HOC. CON0 


87,622 377,293) .. gee 
1,547,327) 1,921,819 882,852 
317,774 1,860,159 20,000 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. 


Merchants’ Exchange. 


 - sacks... 
Oats, bushels. 
See SACS yt anictatescinestielsie 


EES SAGES pense 


Bye, bushels.......... ie 


SOM ESOCKG rine aiarets als cieines 
Grass Seed, sacks, . apbadad 
Flax Seed, bushels 4 
Mill Feed, tons.. 
Hay, tons... r 
HJ OU DDS Cec sewese aacielee 


614 35,155 2,45: 
1,051,650) 1,465,690 788,345 
281 15,285 3,678 
321,000 84,370 17,460 
Aedeis angie | 200 2,466 


620 
270,410 


980) 
193,080 320,443 


SAN FRANCISCO -—Reported by Wm. B. Downes, sta- 


tistician of the Merchant 


s’ Exchange. 


Wheat, centals........... 
Corn centails, <<a. ian 
OstsweeDtalS” Pott me ces 
Barley, CODE Shes ceie canes 


Hay, tons... E 
1D oy Geelelo! Cre sonecosenmnc un 


1,268) 
691244 | eee 


TOLEDO—Reported 
uce Exchange. 


by A. Gassaway, secretary of the Prod- 


Wheat, bushels........... 
Corn, bushels.. 
Oats; WUSHEIS Se sear ciopecisl- 
Barley, bushels ......... 
RYE qOUSHEIS). tee cle <seenote ot 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 


320,000) 67,955 100,975 
1,258,000 580,350: 808,975 
167,400 427,350 436,390 
PAVE U no conr pera | pncesbeo 
10,370 12,810 - 7,365 
6,778 3,853 5,620 


Secretary Emil P. Albrecht of the Philadelphia 
Bourse has our thanks for a copy of the Bourse 
Calendar for 1906 and also for an annual ticket 
of admission to the privileges of the Bourse for 


1906. 


Christmas week was a record one for the ex- 
portation of grain and flour through the port of 


“Galveston, Texas. 


The clearances for corn were 


872,858 bushels, valued at $415,585; wheat, 268,000 
bushels, valued at $226,580; 64,781 bushels of bar- 
ley, valued at $31,094; and 10,089 barrels of flour, 


valued at $38,337. 


The grain men of Cincinnati, Ohio, at a meeting 
held on January 4 vigorously protested against the 
discrimination which they allege is being made 
against Cincinnati by the P., C., C. & St. L. Rail- 


road. 


Resolutions were passed calling upon the 


road for the immediate cancellation of the em- 


bargo laid on Cincinnati. 


Representative John Wesley Gaines of Tennes- 
see was tearing out some of his abundant hair a 


few days ago. 


“Look at that!” he cried, pointing 


to a letter he had received from a constituent. 


“IT have read comic stories 


in the daily papers 


about requests to congressmen for seeds and 


things, but I think that’s the limit.” 
Gaines: 
fish and some frogs.” 


read: “Dear Mr. 


The letter 


Please send me some 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, January 6, 1906, as compiled by 
George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Bcard 


of Trade: 
Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
ore bu. bu. bu. bu. 
2,154,000 800,000 B1LG,O00) wie stats ccs eee 
133,000 CAN isetee eae rat ocr creer 
32,000} 2,276,000 263,000) 2,277,000 
Sekine stone 180,000} 125,000) 49,000 
8,858,000) 5,517,000 658,000 
valarnietatearare 162;000) sere) bees 
286,000 47,000 211,000 
SOD eINRIRSED 4,494,000 36,000 
BOO) apeceeeaen naan asec (53 0 ¢) Re Re 
eG VL Leura ae I s'7227 OOO | antes | ees eel eer 
do. afloat.....| 106,000].......... 
Galveston 1,123,000 
(koe CERI onnallioase. nee lapacane nc 
Indianapolis... 103,000 29,000) . 
Kansas City.... 475,000 207,000 
Milwaukee : 102,000 340,000 97,000 288,000 
GOR SHOG bab lee nrc oieren leredate aici eo alitta nel eiaetanl ncelerstate stee'si](3,¢ sien 
Minneapolis ...} 12,429.000 209,000 1,615,000 
Montreal....... 5 34,000 63,000 
New Orleans Es DOD OO ee, OND | calerain aiaMatatsiet llavera:sl alse! «let 
(Voy SENICOY TA ie tod) [peru aonboel as abies cl ensecb caer tome Aeeed) aba one 
New York...... 1,008,000} 1,47 848,000 
GOR WiC TihiGese con danas onllonnapenc ee 52/000 Danetalnentecllenacnn te niece 
Peorlae sree -waae 186,000} 1,681,000 17,000} 1,000 
Philadelphia... 1,100,000} 786; 86,000) Beane Voiar fore: 


Port Arthur.... 


On Miss. River. 


Grand total.. 
Corresponding 


Weekly Inc.. 


Weekly Dec....f. sense 


45,333,000 
date 1905..... Heese 


12,819,000 


10,919,000 
942,000 


27,519,000 
21,202,000 


6,200,000 


2,052,000) 6,754,00C 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 17 months ending with December, as 
reported by Charles F. Lias, flaxseed inspector of 
the Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. | 
1905-06. _ 1904- 05. | 1905-06. | 1904-05. 

PAIS USS oh aie aecictoreye chew wNeyaie 359,200 27,990) 200,620 
September. 189,000 310, 000 119,049 
Octobercin.. 342,400 34,776 
November . 579,400 22,103 
December. . 291,400 ¢ 10,455 
January . 5 aad 123,300) . 29,029 
February... 161.100! . 37,924 
March ... 273,600 22,679 
ASD BUG. stent e.city cetniotarstcicte ets, oiere'e se orae 87,300 40,037 
WE Gacae coe COcnaHend Yann jpouD sane. 239,700 39,390 
ALI Os a cretencieye ev statats alslette w aya) Reese aaetniovele 126,100 10,458 
RJR Varsremteto senses claientateine's fete axe stores 117,900 9,326 

Total bushels. .......| 1,761,400] 2,861,490 138.261 575,846 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks end- 
ing January 6, 1906, as compared with same weeks 
last year, have been as follows: 


For Week Ending 


For Week Ending 


| Jan. 6 Jan. 7. | Dec. 30. Dec. 31. 
Articles. | £ 
1906. | 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Wheat, bushels. .. 1,829,000 294,000} 1,632,000 232,000 
Corn, bushels. 4,562, 000) 3,418,000) 5,252,000) 2,403,000 
Oats, bushels. 637,000) 13,000 489,000 24,000 
IRYCr DUSHOIST. arersieiniet=- aictealllele ele) tlelare-)| AGL) Rode sdeman Socs acer. 
Barley, bushels.. 430,000) 91,000 167,000 76,000 
MlOur DDS ites see 242.900} 112,100 306,900 538,000 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 


MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat at winter and spring 
markets for 27 weeks, 


grain 


since June, with compari- 


sons, in bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price 


Current: 
1905-06. 1904-05. 
St. Louis. 15,635,000 15,417,000 
Toledo 4,103,000 3,261,000 
Detroit... beso aan uaS 1,584,000 1,904,000 
ISATISASUOLULY cette, seieretan, setelsteissieie esate 31,387,000 26,215,000 
Winter wheat...c.2 0 case ce ones 52,713, 000 46,797,000 
(Olnelenerov eas Sane Co aeead ad ceas 19,751,000 18,842,000 
Milwaukee. 5,401,000 5,236,000 
Minneapolis 60,318,000 55,639,000 
TMT cooes Ee coedes bun be ococncone 28,324 ,000 21,911,000 
SPrIng wheal... 20. 6.s0.006 eal 113,794,000 101,628,000 


Aggregate, 27 weeks. 


166,507,000 


148.425,000 


Nine workmen were seriously injured by the fall 
of some scaffolding at the Cleveland Grain Co.’s 


Elevator in Sheldon, I11., 


on December 13. 
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ELEVATOR AND 
NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 

C. Casheux of West Point, Ill., has sold out his 
grain business. 

Jones Bros.’ elevator at Tinly Park, Ill., will be 
completed on March 1. 

F. L. Hough has installed a new engine in the 
grain elevator in Alpha, Ill. 

I. R. Cravy has taken over 
Ferris, Il, and at McCall, Ill. 

G. H. Spannagel of Witt, Ill., has sold his ele- 
vator to John M. Roberts & Son. 

J. W. Hudson has taken over the grain business 
of John F. Butzer at Hillsdale, I]. 

McManus & Gelling, grain merchants, Monica, 
Ill., are reported to have sold out. 

A. W. Heinz is reported to contemplate return- 
ing to the grain business in Mahomet, Il. 

Subscriptions are being raised in Manlius, Ill., 
for the purpose of erecting a farmers’ elevator. 

Samuelson & Westerlund have succeeded Sam- 
uelson & Anderson, grain merchants, at Osco, Il. 

The Campus Grain Co. is looking for a site in 
Cardiff, Ill, for the purpose of erecting an ele- 
vator. 

The Knight Grain Co. of Monticello, Ill., has pur- 
chased the bankrupt stock of Davison & Co., late 
of Monticello. 

McFadden & Co. of Havana, Ill., have purchased 
the flour mill of James Fletcher and will convert it 
into an elevator. 

The farmers of Hudson, Ill., are circulating a 
petition for the purpose of raising funds to build 
a farmers’ elevator in Hudson. 

A new elevator is in process of erection at 
Thomasboro, Ill., under the direction of the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co. of that place. 

The farmers of Rowe, Ill., and vicinity have 
organized the Rowe Farmers’ Grain Elevator Co. 
The new company is capitalized at $50,000. 

The Fairland Grain and Lumber Company, Fair- 
land, Ill., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$4,500 to deal in grain, lumber and implements. 

The Paloma Elevator Co., Paloma, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $2,500. The com- 
pany will do a grain commission and storage busi- 
ness. 

The Cooksville Grain Co., of Cooksville, Ill., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. The 
incorporators are John Hopt, N. L. Elbert and 
C. E. Wonderlin. 

The St. Joseph Grain Co. of St. Joseph, Ill., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $7,000. The 
incorporators are Charles A. Peabody, Walter S. 
Roe and Matison F. Dunn. 

F, D. Voris of Neoga, Ill., president of the Na- 
tional Hay Association, has sold out his grain 
and hay interests in Neoga to J. T. Sumerly, Elmer 
Garrison and Lewis Clark. 

The Frankfort Elevator Co. of Frankfort, Ill., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The incorporators are Howard S. Barker, Wilfred 
W. Barker and Thomas Manley. 


GRAIN 


the elevators at 


¥ 


The Cleveland Grain Co. is building an addition 
to its elevator at Cleveland, Ill., in the shape of 
eight large bins, which will hold approximately 
350,000 bushels of grain. The eight bins are fire 
and water proof and are constructed entirely of 
cement and steel. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. has 
bought the Galena Elevator on North Water street, 
Chicago, from John S. Goodwin, trustee for the 
bondholders, for $398,000 cash. This is one of the 


Chicago Railway Terminal Elevator Company’s 
elevators. It was built in 1872 and has a capacity 
of 700,000 bushels. It includes a land area of 


100x390 feet. 


WESTERN. 


Cecil Knight has succeeded to the grain business 
of W. T. Kinery at Pueblo, Colo. 


The Washington Grain & Feed Co. has succeeded 
the firm of Wm. Birmingham & Co. at Tacoma, 
Wash. 

The Eastern Washington Grain & Fuel Co. has 
been incorporated at Spokane, Wash., with a capi- 
talization of 250 shares having a par value of 
$100 per share. The company proposes to erect 
a warehouse at a cost of $15,000. While some 


wheat will be handled, it is expected that feed and 
fuel will be the principal commodities dealt with. 


The W. O. Kay Co. has been incorporated at 
Ogden, Utah, to do a grain business. The capital 
stock is $50,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Marysville, Idaho, 
is building a new elevator in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Marysville. 

Seattle, Wash., has been selected as the Puget 
Sound terminal by the Farmers’ Grain & Supply 
Co. and a large elevator will be erected there this 
spring. : 

The Beebe Grain Co., Butte, Mont., has secured 
the agency for the Gallatin Valley Milling Co. of 


Belgrade and does a large wholesale and retail 
hay and grain business. 
The grain, hay and feed business of John 


Cnopius & Son, Santa Rosa, Cal., has been taken 
over by Garret Nelligan. The business will be 
conducted under the name of Nelligan & Sons. 


A Mr. Stanton of Bozeman, Mont., has an- 
nounced that he will erect an elevator in Living- 
ston, Mont., before next summer. The new build- 
ing will have a capacity of 75,000 bushels and 
will cost about $15,000. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 
A farmers’ elevator is to be built at Cardiff, Ohio, 
in the spring. 
The new elevator at Geneva, Ind., will shortly 
be completed. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Quincy, Mich., has 
completed its elevator. 


The Burch-Wyman Grain Co., Clare, Mich., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 


Hall, Garton & Co. have taken over the grain 
business of W. A. White & Co., Tocsin, Ind. 


Frank McClanness has purchased the grain ele- 
vator of John Crowder at New Castle, Ind. 

Frank Hagenbock of Dayton, Ohio, has bought 
the grain elevator at Sulphur Springs, Ind., from 
John Crouder. 


The farmers of Yeoman, Ind., are endeavoring 
to raise subscriptions to build an independent 
elevator at that place. 


The Ray Stephenson Co. has been incorporated 
at Rockport, Ind., to do a general elevator and flour- 
ing mill business. Capital stock, $9,000. 


Tingley Bros., grain merchants of Columbus, 
Ohio, who recently assigned, are reported to have 
filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


The Central Grain Elevator Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has executed a mortgage for $200,000 in favor 
of the Guardian Savings & Trust Co. of Cleveland. 


The Standard Grain Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
increased its capital from $10,000 to $25,000 and 
changed its name to the Standard Manufacturing 
& Distributing Co. ; 

Albert H. King has disposed of half his interest 
in the Crawfordsville Coal and Grain Co., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., to Harry Stout. Mr. Stout will 
have entire charge of the Big Four elevators. 


The safe at Anderson & Shaffer’s elevator in 
Hamilton, Ohio, was the object of a burglarious 
attempt by a gang of cracksmen last month. The 
safe was slightly damaged, but its contents were 
preserved intact. 


The Toledo Elevator Co. and the Miami Maize 
Co., both of which concerns are officered and owned 
by the same people, held their annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting at Toledo, Ohio, on January 9. The 
outgoing officers were re-elected and a dividend 
of 6 per cent declared. 


Secretary Ewen, of the Michigan Farm Produce 
Shippers’ Association, reports the following recent 
changes in firms in Michigan: John H. Layer suc- 
ceeds Stone & Layer at Alto; H. M. Eddy & Sons 
succeed H. M. Eddy, shippers, at Horton; Conklin 
& Wallace succeed S. W. Skeels, elevator, at 
Conklin; Convis & Son succeed M. A. Crane, mil- 
lers and shippers, at Henderson; Fillinger & Gor- 
don succeed Detwiller & Son of Owosso, at Oak- 
ley; Rowlader Bros. & Reisser succeed C. E. Row- 
lader, elevator, at Woodland; Yerkes Bros. suc- 
ceed C. Mowry & Son at Wixon, headquarters at 
Millford; Bottomley & Dryer succeed Allen Brown 
in the grain, hay and bean business at Berville; 
Millet Elevator Co. succeeds M. H. Bird at Millet 
(E. M. Babbit is interested); Geo. F. Gross suc- 
ceeds Gross-Wager Co. at Waterford (he also oper- 
ates the Waterford Flour Mill); Hamlin Bros. and 
Hart Bros. have been succeeded by the Lapeer 
Grain Co. of Lapeer, at Lennon; Utica Milling Co. 
succeeds Crissman & Son, at Utica; St. John & 
Church succeed J. H. St. John & Co.; J. Lambert 
succeeds St. Clare County Hay Co., at Smith’s 
Creek; Lewis & Munger succeed Lewis & Bullock, 
millers, at Freeland; Styles Bros., millers, have 
bought the grain business of W. S. Walls, who has 
engaged in the same business at Clarkston; S. I. 


Stump is succeeded by the Armada Elevator Co. at 
Armada; Satterlee & Buttraw, millers, succeed 
McClellan & Satterlee, proprietors of the Birming- 
ham Mills, at Birmingham; Hart Power & Milling 
Co. succeeds Hart Bros., millers and shippers, at 
Flushing; W. H. Marsh has discontinued the grain 
business at Gregory; the M. C. R. R. have closed 
their elevator at Burlington; Judson Bros. of Gaines. 
have completed a large grain and bean elevator 
and hay house at Durand. 


IOWA. 


The Practical Milling Co. has completed a large 
new warehouse at Shenandoah, Iowa. ; 


W. H. McGargill has taken over the grain 
business of Jno. Gilmore at Imogene, Iowa. 


Over $5,000 has been subscribed towards form- 
ing an elevator company at Marshalltown, ‘lowa. 


The New Farmers’ Co-operative Co. of Berkeley, 
Iowa, has purchased the Peavey Elevator at that 
place. 

McMahon Bros. have disposed of- their imple- 
ment business at Struble, Iowa, to the Thorpe 
Elevator Co. 


The Barnum Elevator, Barnum, Iowa, a farmers’ 
house, was completed last month. Fred Wellington 
is in charge. 


A new elevator is being built at North Liberty, 
Iowa, on the line of the Cedar Rapids-lowa City 
Electric Railway. 


The Great Western Cereal Co. at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, is making plans to build a much larger ele- 
vator than the one at present in use. 


A. Sauers of Le Mars, Iowa, will remodel and . 
almost rebuild his elevators, making them mod- 
ern in every particular and much larger. 


A movement is on foot at Clear Lake, Iowa, to 
form a farmers’ co-operative society. It is pro- 
posed to organize if 100 members can be secured 
and $2,500 in stock is subscribed. 


Over $5,000 has been subscribed towards form- 
ing the Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. at 
Kanawha, Iowa. It is proposed to purchase one 
of the elevators already built if a price can be 
agreed upon. If not, a new one will be erected. 


The big Trans-Mississippi Elevator in course of 
erection at Council Bluffs, Iowa, will shortly be 
completed. The machinery will be of the most 
improved electrical type and the building in every 
respect be one of the most complete and modern 
in the state. 


The Union Elevator Co., which owned the struc- 
ture destroyed by fire at Council Bluffs last 
month, has been dissolved. The company was 
incorporated for $200,000, and this amount was 
invested in the property destroyed. The insurance 
amounted to $50,000. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


Choctaw, Okla., is to have a $25,000 elevator 
soon. 7 


Checotah, Okla., is to have a $25,000 grain ele- 
vator. 


O. P. Jackson & Co. of Houston, Texas, have 
been incorporated. 


‘he grain business of Alford & Foster, Camden, 
Ala., has been sold out. 


Moses Bros. are about to erect a 50,000-bushel 
grain elevator at Lexington, Texas. 


E. M. Dillard has sold his interest in the South- 
ern Grain & Produce Co. of Hope, Ark. 


The C. E. Smith Grain Co. of Little Rock, Ark., . 
has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000. 


The Pecos Grain and Elevator Co. of Rockwall, 
Texas, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. 


The Gillette-Hardison Grain Co., Davidson County, 
Tenn., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$15,000. 


The People’s Grain and Elevator Co. of Rock- 
wall, Texas, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000. 


The Kentucky Public Elevator Co. has accepted 
plans for building a $100,000 addition to its elevator 
at Louisville, Ky., giving a total capacity of 1,000,- 
000 bushels. 


The Kentucky Public Elevator Co. is erecting an 
addition to its elevator at Louisville, Ky., at a cost 
of $100,000. When the improvements are com- 
pleted, the capacity of the plant will be 1,000,000 
bushels. 


The Miller Grain Co. has completed its new ele- 
vator at Anadarko, Okla. The elevator has a ¢Ca- 
pacity of 25,000 bushels and can handle 5,000 bush- 
els per day of ten hours. It is equipped with a 
14-horsepower Olds Gas Engine, a Western Sheller 
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with a capacity of 5,000 bushels per hour, and other 
improved machinery. 

Smith Bros. Grain Co. has purchased a site at 
Ft. Worth, Texas, on which will be erected either 
an elevator or a warehouse. 


E. F. Spears & Sons of Paris, Ky., have placed 
contract with Macdonald Engineering Co., Chicago, 
for a reinforced concrete grain elevator. It will 
have a capacity of 75,000 bushels and will be com- 
pleted about April 1. 


It is reported that the Illinois Central will erect 
a 1,000,000-bushel elevator at Nashville, Tenn. 
The Southern is also said to be contemplating the 
erection of an elevator to handle the grain busi- 
ness on their system at that point. 

A new enterprise has been started at Gallatin, 
Tenn., in the shape of the Payne Elevator & Ware- 
house Co., under the proprietorship of L. P. Payne 
and W. Witherspoon. The new firm has already 
a 75,000-bushel elevator and is preparing to erect 
two warehouses, one for hay and one for seed, as 
well as other buildings. 


At Nashville, Tenn., Tyner & Doss succeed the 
wholesale and retail grain firm of John A. Tyner 
& Co. Mr. Tyner of the new firm was senior 
partner of the old firm. J. W. Doss has been 
engaged in the transfer business at Nashville for 
a number of years. The new firm gives up the 
retail trade but continues the wholesale business, 
and will make a specialty of supplying southeast- 
ern mills with white corn. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


An elevator is being built at Winslow, Neb. 

The new elevator at Pohoco, Neb., has been 
opened. 

The new elevator at Woodcliffe, Neb., has been 
started. 

The farmers of Diller, Neb., have organized a 
co-operative grain company. ; 

The American Society of Equity has organized 
a local order at Hastings, Neb. 

Frazier & Conrad have succeeded J. D. Infield, 
grain merchant, at Bern, Kan. 

The new elevator at Conway, Kan., 
completed and is ready for business. 

Temple & Rankin have taken over the grain 
business of W. T. Temple in Bentley, Kan. 

The Avoca Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000. 

The farmers of Clay County, Kan., are consider- 
ing the erection of an elevator at Clay Center. 

Wm. Stokes, Omaha, Neb., is said to contemplate 
discontinuing his grain business in that city. 

The W. P. Devereaux Elevator Co. of Minne- 
sota is erecting an elevator at Uehling, Neb. 

The Blumer Elevator at Chaleco, Neb., has been 
sold to Wm. Von Dohren of Millard, for $5,000. 

The Firth Grain & Lumber Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000. 

The Updike Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., has 
increased its capital from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 

Martin Bros. have purchased a site for their 
new elevator and feed mill in Dodge City, Kan. 


The Shellabarger Blevator & Mill Co. of Sa- 
lina, Kan., has opened its new elevator at Balta, 
Kan. < 


The erection of the new Foster-Cochrane Ele- 
vator in Lincoln, Neb., is being rapidly proceeded 
_ with. 

The Wolf & Eddy Grain Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $3,000. 

C. A. McCloud of York, Neb., has disposed of his 
elevator and has sold his grain business to Nel- 
son Bros. of that city. 


Three elevators are in course of erection in 
Homer, Neb.—Ashland Bros., McCaul-Webster and 
the Blenkiron Grain Co. : 


The Peavey Co. is putting up a building be- 
tween its elevator and office at Winside, Neb., to 
be used for a flour and feed store. 


A site has been selected and plans drawn for the 
Nye-Schneider-Fowler Elevator, to be erected in 
Omaha. It will have a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. 


The Anchor Elevator, Randolph, Neb., has 
completed a number of improvements, among 
which is the enlargement of the dump bin from 
200 to 400 bushels. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Marietta, Kan., are 
pbuilding an elevator for the third time. Twice pre- 
viously their building was destroyed by fire. The 
new elevator will be built of cement. 


The Barnett & Record Co. of Minneapolis has 
commenced the work of rebuilding the burned 
Burlington Elevator at Harlem, a suburb of Kansas 
City, Mo. A number of storage tanks will be built 
and the working house will have room for 450,000 


has been 


has 


bushels, giving the Louse the largest handling ca- 
pacity of any elevator in Kansas City. 


Paul Van Ackeren and H. J. Kinch, the former 
local manager for the Crowell Elevator Co. at 
Lindsay, Neb., and the latter for the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Co., at the same place, have resigned and will 
enter into partnership to buy grain independently. 


EASTERN. 


S. B. Jackson is building a large elevator at Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

A. H. Reynolds of Essex, 
erect an elevator in that city. 


Chas. Abbey has bought the grain and feed busi- 
ness of Arthur Jordan at Bingham, Me. 


The Seneca Elevator Co., Seneca, Md., will re- 
build its elevator which was recently burned. 


The M. C. R. R. is laying a spur track to the 
grain store of J. H. True, Cumberland Center, Me. 


A. C. Stanton, formerly of Boston, has purchased 
the grain business of Nathan M. Johnson at Coos, 
N. H. 


The Maryland Cereal Co. has been incorporated 
at Cumberland, ,Md., with $10,000 capital stock, 
to deal in grain, ete. 


Mr. Mead of Akron has purchased the interest 
of Mr. Lumley in the firm of Potter, Lumley & 
Briggs, at Basom, N. Y. 

Charles Hieber is building a grain storage build- 
ing in Philadelphia, Pa. The building will be 
73x57 feet and will cost $21,000. 

F. H. E. Bragg has sold his interest in the 
grain business at Fairland, Me., to his partner, C. H. 
Crummett, who will conduct the business in 
future. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is building a grain 
drier at Baltimore, Md., in connection with its Can- 
ton Hlevator. The drier will have a capacity of 
15,000 bushels. 

Work is progressing on the elevator which is 
being built for the Phillips-Thompson Co. in Wil- 
mington, Del., and it is expected the building will 
be completed by March. 

An extra shift of hands is working day and 
night at the Baltimore & Ohio elevators, A and B, 
at Baltimore, Md., in order to handle the large 
amount of grain coming in and going out. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railway are to be asked 
by the Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md., to 
rebuild the elevator which was burned down seven 
years ago in Baltimore and never rebuilt. Grain 
men believe that the grain business from Balti- 
more has reached such proportions that another 
elevator is absolutely necessary. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has decided to open 
a third elevator in Philadelphia in consequence of 
the great increase in grain exports from that city. 
The elevator about to be used is the Girard 
Point Elevator A, whicn has been closed for sev- 
eral years. It has a capacity of 800,000 bushels. 
The Girard Point Elevator B, 1,250,000 bushels, 
was reopened on October 23, after several months’ 
idleness. The big 1,500,000-bushel elevator of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway is working to 
its limit. With the reopening of the old Girard 
Point Elevator the entire elevator service of Phila- 
delphia will be actively employed for the first time 
in the city’s history. : 


Conn., will shortly 


THE DAKOTAS. 

An elevator has been started at Garrison, N. D. 

A farmers’ elevator is to be built at Martin, 
N. D. 

Martin Lee has built a 30,000-bushel elevator at 
Aneta, N. D. 

The new M. & N. Elevator at Lakota, N. D., has 
been completed. 

Thompson & Co. will erect a 30,000-bushel eleva- 
tor at Wilton, N. D. 

Commissioner A. M. Grant is building an ele 
vator at Hurd, N. D. 

Frank Lynch will erect an elevator at Pickert 
Siding, near Finley, N. D. 

D. B. Gurney will return to the grain and seed 
business at Yankton, S. D. 

Andrews & Gage have closed their elevator at 
Guppie, N. D., for the season. 

The farmers around Pingree, N. D., are organizing 
a farmers’ elevator company. 

The Osborne-McClelland Co. will build a 20,000- 
bushel elevator at Anamoose, N. D. 

A. A. Gray has bought the machinery and grain 
business of A. Roberts at Buchanan, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Overly, N. D., has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $6,000. 

The Dakota Elevator Co. at Wagner, S. D., has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $60,000. 

The Hawkeye Elevator Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., 
has established a new coal and wood yard and 


grain buying station in that city, which will be 
managed by J. A. Ward. 

The Curlew Elevator & Lumber Co. of Glenn 
Ullin, N. D., has filed papers of incorporation. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at Clare- 
mont, S. D., has been closed for lack of patronage. 


G. O. Helvig of Dawson, Minn., is building an 
elevator with a capacity of 30,000 bushels at Mil- 
bank, S. D. 

The Grain Producers’ Elevator Co. of Grand 
Forks, N. D., will build a 40,000-bushel elevator at 
Bartlett, N. D. 


C. W. Thompson of Parker, S. D., has pur- 
chased the elevator of the Monroe Grain & Coal 
Co. of that place. 


The annex to the Harbin 
N. D., has been completed. 
of about 20,000 bushels. 


Adams & Skinner have opened an elevator in 
Castlewood, S. D. They will handle all kinds of 
grain, flour, feed and fuel. 


D. L. Lytle of Tolley, N. D., has sold his ele- 
vators on the G. N. Ry. and will build at Tolley, 
Hurd and Eckman, N. D., on the Soo Line. 

The Atlantic Elevator has commenced operations 
at Egeland, N. D., making the third in that town. 
Olmstead, N. D., has two, with a third about to 
be built. 


Four of the elevator companies at Flaxton, 
N. D., are building large additions to their ele- 
vators with an aggregate additional capacity of 
45,000 bushels. 7 

A meeting of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. of North 
Dakota will be held at Fargo on January 18, to 
consider the erection of more farmers’ elevators 
through the state. 

Increased business has induced the Grain Pro- 
ducers’ Elevator Co. of Lakota, N. D., to build a 
large annex to its elevator, thereby increasing its 
capacity 20,000 bushels. 


Elevator, 
Tu has) a) 


Lakota, 
capacity 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 

Albert Lang will build an elevator and feed mill 
at Evansville, Minn. 

The Olivia Farmers’ Elevator 
ganized at Olivia, Minn. 

A stock company has been formed to build an 
elevator at New Auburn, Wis. 

The new elevator at Alma, Wis., has been com- 
pleted and is opened for business. 

The Great Northern is reported to be about to 
erect an elevator at Willmar, Minn. 


Co. has been or- 


The farmers in the vicinity of Balaton, Minn., 
have organized an elevator company. 
Claus Grilk has bought a half interest in the 


Buffalo Lake flour mill, Brookfield, Minn. 

The Bennett Grain Co. has installed a new 
cleaner in its elevator in Le Sueur, Minn. 

The Pipestone Elevator Co. has erected a large 
corn crib near its elevator in Pipestone, Minn. 


E. P. Bacon has bought the warehouse at Pil- 
lager, Minn., and is agent for the Monarch Elevator 
Co. 

C. F. Tollefson bas 
formerly belonging to Wm. 
Minn. 

The Thompson Elevator in Hastings, Minn., has 
been sold to J. E. McBride and L. A. Cobb of Min- 
neapolis. 


Robert Reynolds has taken charge of the new 
elevator of the Wisconsin Elevator Co. at River 
Falls, Wis. 

The Iowa and Minnesota Cereal Co. has opened 
its new elevator at Albert Lea, Minn., with E. K. 
Tyssen as agent. 


Subscriptions are being solicited for the new 
farmers’ elevator which will be built in Danube, 
Minn., this spring. 

O. L. Cofield has purchased the elevator at An- 
nandale, Minn., which for many years was owned 
by his father, L. Cofield. 

The Joseph Schlitz Brewing 
drier house in Milwaukee, Wis. 
for drying brewers’ grains. 

The Lakefield Co-operative Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., Lakefield, Minn., has purchased H. J. Hollis- 
ter’s Elevator in that place. 


The old elevator owned by the Columbia Ele- 
vator Co. in Belview, Minn., has been sold to 
Erick Sande, who is tearing it down. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Peterson, Minn., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000. 
John A. Currie is its first president. 


It is announced that the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, will build a fireproof elevator to 
handle the wheat used in its five mills in that city. 
The storage capacity will be 700,000 bushels and 
the working house will be capable of handling 
125,000 bushels in ten hours, It is planned to 


purchased the elevator 
Maxwell at Fairfax, 


Co. will erect a 
It will be used 
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clean and mix the wheat in the new house and 
then distribute it by belt conveyors to the various 
mills. 

The R. E. Jones Co. of Wabasha, Minn., is build- 
ing another barley cleaning house in order to 
cope with the rapidly increasing business. 

The Thompson Elevator, owned by McBride & 
Cobb, at Hastings, Minn., has been put in order 
and the management have commenced buying 
grain. 

Andrew Teslow has leased his elevator in Elbow 
Lake, Minn., to the Corson Grain Co. of Minneap- 
olis and will in future act as the company’s 
buyer. 

Tetterby & Co. have retired from the manage- 
ment of the New London Milling Co.’s elevator at 
Mora, Minn., and S. W. McFarland of Princeton, 
Minn., has assumed charge. 

The case of the Pine Island (Minn.) Elevator Co. 
against the Chicago Great Western, which the 
State Railroad and Warehouse Commission set for 
a hearing on December 29, has been postponed. 
The elevator company claims that the railroad 
charges more for hauling grain from Pine Island 


to Chicago than from Red Wing to Chicago, a 
longer distance. 
CANADIAN. 


The Northern Elevator Co. will erect an elevator 
at Aberdeen, Man. 

Fraser Bros. have opened a flour and feed store 
at Strathcona, Alta. 


S. Betsworth, flour and feed dealer, Winnipeg, 
Man., has sold to L. Falconer. 
Wagner & McKeen, flour and feed merchants, 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, have sold out to W. Drew. 


The new 1,000,000-bushel elevator on the G. T. R. 
at Tiffin, near Midland, Ont., is approaching com- 
pletion. 

One of the biggest elevators in the world, with 
a capacity of 2,000,000 bushels, is to be built at 
Port Colbourne, Ont. 

The Alberta Pacific Elevator Co. has erected fif- 
teen elevators, of 30,000 bushels each, in different 
parts of Alberta, since last July. 

The cement elevator built by the Brackman-Ker 
Milling Co. at Strathcona, Alta., has been com- 
pleted. It has a capacity of 100,000 bushels. 

The elevator at Vancouver, B. C., was completed 
early this month. It will handle the surplus wheat 
erop of Alberta, which is estimated at 1,000,000 
bushels. 

It is reported that two large elevators will be 
built early in the spring at Fort William, Ont. 
One is for the Canadian Pacific and the other for 
an independent firm. 

The Empire Elevator Co. will build another ele- 
vator midway between Port Arthur and Fort 
William, much larger than the present one at the 
mouth of the Kaministiquia River. 

The Smith Grain Co. of Winnipeg, Man., has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $40,000. 
The object of the Company is to build mills, ele- 
vators and storehouses at such points in the prov- 
ince aS may be deemed expedient. 

The International Elevator at Lang, Sask., which 
went to pieces some time ago, has been rebuilt. 
In the meantime the farmers have formed a com- 
pany and the Lang Farmers’ Elevator is now run- 
ning, with a capacity of 40,000 bushels. 

The Calgary Milling Co., Calgary, Alta., has 
taken out a permit: for the erection of a grain stor- 
age warehouse at Vancouver, B. C. It is stated 
this is preparatory to the construction of an eleva- 
tor for export trade. J. K. Ker, an officer of the 
company, is on a trip to Japan, with a view of 
opening up the trade. 


The defective corn crop of 1905 in Mexico has 
caused a material change in the alcohol industry 
of that country. Several of the alcohol factories 
have been compelled to shut down on account of 
the high price of corn, while others have bought 
at a loss on their contracts. In consequence of 
this state of affairs some of the largest and best 
known firms are making contracts for vast quan- 
tities of molasses from the new sugar crop. It 
is their intention to turn out cane alcohol to re- 
place or supplement the supply of the corn article. 


Mow-burned or heated wheat is probably what 
many elevator men and millers have in their ele- 
vators and don’t know it, says Zahm’s Daily Letter. 
Recently we have had letters from three or four 
parties, saying they discovered some of their wheat 
had been heated, so it behooves all holding wheat 
to take a peep at it occasionally. The best way 
to get rid of this sort of stuff, as Zahm & Co. sug- 
gest, is to send your commission man good sam- 
ples, and they will tell you about what it.will sell 
for; you can consign it and they will sell same to 
best advantage, 


THE EXCHANGES 


The Chicago elevator, Calumet B, has been 
declared “regular” by the directorate of the Board 
of Trade. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce celebrated 
the new year on December 30 with a vaudeville 
performance, given on the floor of the exchange. 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., cele- 
brated the close of the old year with a vaudeville 
performance, in lieu ofthe old-fashioned grain 
fight. 


The Nashville Grain Exchange, Nashville, Tenn., 
has decided to send a delegate to the National 
Board of Trade convention at Washington, Janu- 
ary 16. : 

The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have purchased and retired seven memberships 
from the fund raised for that purpose by special 
assessment. 


The Capital Elevator at Duluth, Minn., formerly 
the Imperial, has been made regular under Board 
of Trade rules. The house with its annex has a 
capacity of 1,600,000 bushels. 


There will be a hearing before the Railroad and 
Warehouses Commissioners at Chicago on January 
25 for the consideration of the proposed changes 
in the state grain inspection rules. 


The ’Change Club of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce heralded the new year with a musical 
entertainment and dance, held on December 30, in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building. 


The Chicago Board of Trade celebrated the 
coming of the New Year with their annual vaude- 
ville show. The entertainment was held in the 
visitors’ room of the Board of Trade Building. 


President Theodore Melchers, of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ and Grain Dealers’ Association of Charles- 
ton, S. C., was presented with a loving cup by the 
members of the Association on the closing of the 
business for the year on December 30. 


At a conference held on December 28 between 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Corn Exchange and 
the Board of Trade of Buffalo, N. Y., it was de- 
cided that the work of grain inspection should be 
carried on in future by the Corn Exchange. 


The Committee on Weights of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange states in its annual report that 
there has been a gratifying increase of the number 
of cars loaded and unloaded. There was an increase 
of 16.4 per cent in the number of grain cars loaded. 


The premiums bid for the choice of grain tables 
at the Boston Chamber of Commerce annual auc- 
tion were the highest ever bid for these privi- 
leges. The auction took place on December 23 
and the premiums ranged from $12.50 to $18 a 
square. 


Brokers of the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., closed the year’s business with the 
time-honored grain battle. Thousands of bags of 
grain were used in the melee, which was brought 
to a close by a musical band breaking into the 
strains of “Auld Lang Syne.” 


The Chicago Board of Trade will take a vote 
on the proposition to double the commission rate 
on grains and-provisions and require all business 
to be done on a brokerage basis. This action is 
the result of a petition which has been presented, 
signed by the required 100 members. 


A new rule is proposed for the Chicago Board 
of Trade, under which no broker will be allowed 
to act under a salary. The rule enacts that every 
member of the Board who fills orders ¥n the floor 
for any firm or other member will have to charge 
the advanced rates of brokerage on every order 
executed. 


The committee on insolvencies of the Chicago 
Board of Trade have preferred charges against 
the members of the firm of Fyffe, Manson & Co., 
which suspended payment last summer and subse- 
quently settled with most of its creditors for 25 
cents on the dollar. “Overtrading” is said to be 
the substance of the charge. The trial will take 
place January 30. 


Owners of grain elevators in Chicago have 
issued a notice that for the ensuing year rates 
tor the storage of grain’ in Chicago warehouses 
shall be as follows: On all grain and flaxseed 
received in bulk and inspected in good condition, 
three-quarters of 1 cent per bushel for the first 
ten days or part thereof, and one-fortieth of 1 cent 
per bushel for each additional day so long as it 
remains in good condition. On grain, damp or lia- 
ble to early damage, as indicated by its inspection 
when received, 2 cents per bushel for the first ten 


days or part thereof, and one-half of 1 cent per 
bushel for each additional five days or part thereof. 


The annual report of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
San Francisco for the year ended June 30, 1905, by 
Secretary T. C. Friedlander, is. at hand. It con- 
tains the usual record of the Exchange business, 
trade statistics, list of members, arranged alpha- 
betically and by lines of business, etc., making a 
pamphlet of over 100 pages. 


The New York Cotton Exchange has filed injunc- 
tion proceedings in the United States Federal 
Court at Cincinnati to restrain the Odell Grain & 
Stock Co. of that city from using its quotations. 
These proceedings are in a line with the legal 
fight by which the Chicago Board of Trade estab- 
lished its property right in the quotations of its 
grain and provision markets. 

Howard Hill, of the Chicago Board of Trade, has 
proposed a new method of settling the question 
whether or not commission rates shall be raised. 
Mr. Hill suggests that commission rates be left as 
they are in cases where trades are closed out 
within ten days after the first transaction is made. 
Where a trade remains open more than ten days 
the suggestion is that the higher commission 
charge become due at once, on the theory that 
the business is worth it. 


At a caucus held January 6 the following were 
nominated for officers of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. For president, George Spencer; vice-presi- 
dent, Julius H. Barnes; directors, A. W. Frick, 
M. L. Jenks and D. T. Helm; members of the 
arbitration committee, G. G. Barnum, W. S. Moore 
and S. A. McPhail; appeals committee, F. E. Lin- 
dahl, D. Haig and Thomas Gibson; inspection com- 
mittee, J. F. McCarthy, J. T. Hickman, A. M. Prime, 
C. F. Haley and John Pugh. 

A petition has been circulated on the New York 
Produce Exchange requesting a call of the grain 
trade for the purpose of reconsidering the rule 
adopted some months ago whereby Buffalo deliv- 
ery was made. legal on all New York contracts. 
When originally adopted the purpose of the rule 
was to broaden the New York market and prevent 
corners. Its operation has, however, proved unsat- 
isfactory to many, because buyers have suffered 
from one to three weeks’ delay in some instances 
on account of having been offered a Buffalo deliy- 
ery. ' 

The directors ef the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce have adopted an amendment to the 
rules which will be submitted to a vote of the 
members. It is as follows: “To members of the 
Chamber of Commerce residing or permanently 
doing business in the city of Milwaukee, and 
grain merchants who are members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Minneapolis, the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, the Board of Trade of 
Chicago or the Board of Trade of Duluth, not less 
than one-half the regular rates of commission 
may be charged, as hereinafter provided.” 


ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
ELECTION. 


The annual election of officers of the Merchants’ 
Exchange for 1906 was held on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 3, resulting in the following: Manley G. Rich- 
mond, president; William H. Danforth, vice-presi- 
dent; Edward Devoy, second vice-president, with- 
out opposition. 

The board of directors elected was as follows: 
Otto L. Teichmann (the retiring president), Chris- 
tian Bernet, E. L. Waggoner; James S. McClellan 
and Manning G. Cochrane. 


ELECTION AT CHICAGO. 


The strenuous but good-natured contest for the 
offices of the Chicago Board of Trade was termi- 
nated on January 8, when Walter Fitch was elected 
president ‘over John B. Adams by a majority of 
44 votes, and James C. Rodgers defeated Charles 
S. Winslow for the vice-presidency by a majority 
of 337. The total vote was 1,143, one of the heay- 
iest ever cast. Many out-of-town members made 
special trips to the city for the purpose of voting, 
and quite a number of local men who ordinarily are 
not active in ’Change politics cast their votes. 

Nearly as much interest centered in the election 
of directors as was taken in the head of the tick- 
ets, and friends of the different candidates put 
forth strenuous efforts to elect their favorites. Jo- 
seph P. Griffin, of the Glucose Sugar Refining Co., 
in whose behalf special efforts were made, espe- 
cially by the cash houses, received a total of 815 
votes, the largest vote cast for any candidate. The 
other successful candidates for directors were 
James Pettit, of George H. Daggett & Co., who re- 
ceived 610 votes; John J. Stream, of J. C. Shaffer 
& Co., 607; James E. Bennett, of Thomas Bennett 
& Co., 586, and Henry Zeiss, of Boyd, Lunham & 
Co., 654. 

The vote for five members of the appeals com- 
mittee was as follows: Frank M. Bunch, 729; John 
M. Schaack, 669; William G. Husband, 622; Fred- 
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erick H. Babcock, 614; Benjamin R. Brown, 611; 
Phillip H. Schifflin, 574; James M. McLean, 572; 
Simon Willard, 453; Edward J. Fleming, 390; Wil- 
liam J. Doyle, 385. 

William Carl Gibhardt was elected member of 
the committee of appeals for the term of one year 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Louis G. Squire. 

For members of the arbitration committee J. C. 
Wood received 699 votes, Frank B. Rice 662, George 
A. Wagener 653, Charles P. Randall 589, Frank G. 
Ely 587, Alfred L. McDougal 585, John J. Leonard 
556, Harry M. Smith 521, Henry R. Boomer 413, 
William E. Irwin 310. . : 


KANSAS CITY ELECTION, 


The Kansas City Board of Trade held its annual 
election on January 2, John O. Brandenhaugh, man- 
ager for the William T. Kemper Elevator Co., be- 
ing chosen president. T. J. Brodnax, who was sec- 
ond vice-president last year, becomes first vice- 
president by rotation. The balloting for second 
vice-president resulted in a tie between A. J. Bulte 
and J. F. Parker. This will be adjusted later in 
the manner prescribed by the rules of the Board. 

Six directors were elected, as follows: George 
B. Flack, A. C. Davis, C. M. Boynton, F. E. Essex, 
C. W. Lonsdale and Allen Logan. The board of 
arbitration chosen is composed of Samuel Hardin, 
F. A. Talpey, John Sellon and A. C. Pierson. A 
tie for a fifth place on this board between T. L. 
Cockle and C. W. Hoyt will be decided later. 


TOLEDO ELECTS OFFICERS. 


The annual election of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change was held on January 8, resulting in the 
selection of the following: For president, Charles 
L. Cutter; for first vice-president, Fred. O. Pad- 
dock; for second vice-president, Henry L. Goemann; 
for secretary, Archibald Gassaway; for treasurer, 
Fred. W. Jaeger. Directors—Frank JI. King, Wm. 
H. Morehouse, Frederick J. Reynolds, James E. 
Rundell, Ernest W. V. Kuehn, Julius J. Coon, 
Charles S. Burge, Ezra L. Southworth, Cyrus S. 
Coup, William E. Cratz. Committee on Arbitra- 
tion—A. Mennel, H. W. Devore, John Wickenhiser, 
W. W. Cummings, Herman Philipps, Raymond P. 
Lipe, James T. Mattimore. Committee on Appeals— 
A. W. Boardman, D. W. Camp, J. H. Bowman, 
Chas. L. Reynolds, E. N. Crumbaugh, A. W. Bunce, 
A. B. Cutter, Geo. B. McCabe, Fred. Mayer, Walton 
E. Stone, Fred. W. Rundell. - 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE, 


The board of directors of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change held its annual election on Tuesday, De- 
Gember 26. The results are as follows: Grain— 
J. H. Hamilton, HE. H. Huntley, EH. P. Peck, F. S. 
Cowgill, E. C. Twamley, George H. Lyons, N. Mor- 
rison. Elevator Register—N. Merriam, C. F. Mc- 
Grew, Luther Drake. Finance—V. P. Caldwell, A. 
L. Reed, F. H. Davis. Transportation—F. P. Kirk- 
endall, E. E. Bruce, W. J. C. Kenyon, N. Merriam, 
N.-B. Updike. Alleged Violation of Rules—F. J. 
Campbell, J. F. Von Dorn, S. J. Brown. Appeals—- 
A. C. Smith, J. W. Holmquist, M. C. Peters, R. S. 
Hall, V. B. Caldwell. Quotation—S. A. McWhorter, 
C. L. Babcock, F. C. Hollinger, A. H. Bewsher, T. D. 
Worrall. 
stock, James Walsh, W. S. Dexter, G. C. Thomp- 
son. BHlevator—F. S. Cowgill, H. H. Campbell, 
E. A. Cope. Arbitration—E. P. Peck, W. G. Sun- 
derland, E. S. Westbrook, J. H. Hamilton, HE. E. 
Bruce. 


PEORIA BOARD OF TRADE. 


At the annual election on January 8, 1906, the 
following officers were elected: 

President, Robert W. Van Tassell; 
dents, Fred H. Smith, Daniel Mowat; secretary, 
R. C. Grier; treasurer, Walter Barker; directors, 
Ta eAg (Grier AniG., Fyne. Wo Re Buckieyes ©. C: 
Miles, George C. Clark, Adolph Woolner Jr., E. 
Roberts, Frank Hall, J. H. Ridge, J. M. Quinn; 
committee of arbitration (two years), W. B. King- 
man, C. H. Feltman, D. D. Hall; committee of ap- 
peals (two years), I. W. Donmeyer, F. H. Rock- 
well, Peter Casey. 


vice-presi- 


CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The annual election of Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce officials was held on January 10, result- 
ing as follows: President, L. L. Sadler; second 
vice-president, James B. Wallace; treasurer, O. G. 
Fetter; secretary, H. B. McCullough; directors, 
Emil M. Mayer, Charles Heidrich, Henry W. 
Brown, E. H. Williamson, R. C. Crowthers. Offi- 
cials holding over from last year: First vice- 
president, R. W. Wise; directors, B. W. Gale, 
E. R. Buhrman, H. H. Hill, J. M. Sears, John 
Hoffmann. The board of directors elect annually 
a superintendent, who is the executive secretary. 


Membership—A. H. Jaquith, G. B. Com-. 


COMMISSION 


Postlewait & Co., grain brokers of Decatur, IIL, 
are reported to have sold out. 


Cincinnati grain men are booming John Conley 
for the position of State Railroad Commissioner. 


E. W. Syer, formerly of Furness, Hately & Co., 
Chicago, associated himself with A. O. Slaughter & 
Co. on January 1. 


James Hodge, of the United Grain Co., Toledo, 
Chicago, Buffalo and South Bend, is on a ranch in 
New Mexico for his health. 


Albert Todd & Co. of Owosso, Mich., are sending 
out an attractive calendar showing a reproduction 
of a famous painting by Jean Paul Selinger. 

Mr. Lynch, of the hay and grain firm of Quintal 
& Lynch, Montreal, P. Q., was a visitor in New 
York City for several days before the holidays. 


H. B. Smith, the Chicago flour broker, who was 
suspended from membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, has made application for reinstatement. 


R. W. McKinnon, of Logan, Bryan & Co., Chi- 
cago, sailed on January 6 for the Mediterranean, 
with the intention of spending six weeks in Italy and 
southern France. 


M. M. Freeman has returned to the Chicago 
Board of Trade, after an absence of five years, and 
has embarked in the grain trade, under the style 
of Freeman Bros. 

A. B. McCrillis & Co., Providence, R. IL, have 
sold their hay and straw commission business to 
J. P. Donovan & Co., but will continue their flour 
business as heretofore. 

Sam Finney, of the Chicago Board of Trade, ac- 
companied his New Year’s greeting to his patrons 
this year with a desk paper clip. It is a service- 
able article and will prove a handy adjunct to the 
grain dealer’s desk. 


George N. Reinhardt & Co., hay and. grain com- 
mission, New York, N. Y., have chosen an appro- 
priate subject for their calendar this season—a 
hay field with the farm hands hustling to get the 
last load under shelter before an approaching storm 
breaks. 


The National Hay & Grain Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., suspended last month, with reported liabili- 
ties of $2,000 to $4,000. The company, it is stated, 
opened an office in the Board of Trade Building in 
June, 1904, and conducted a general grain business, 
operating a small elevator, known as the Big Four. 


It is announced that Bartlett, Frazier & Carring- 
ton of Chicago have notified their trade that they 
will accept no more orders for puts and calls for 
execution in Milwaukee. The reason for this ac- 
tion, it is said, was the unsatisfactory condition of 
the business, which is now too small to bother 
with. 


W. G. Bishop & Co. of Baltimore, Md., have been 
succeeded by J. M. Frisch & Co. The new firm is 
composed of John M. Frisch and W. F. Macneal, 
both of whom have been identified with the busi- 
ness for a number of years. W. G. Bishop, the 
senior member of the old firm, retires after an 
honorable business career of over a quarter of a 
century. 


H. I. Baldwin & Co. of Decatur, Ill., called the 
attention of the trade during the holidays that 
“Our bids are good ones” by sending out a tape 
measure in an attractive celluloid case. The sides 
of the case bore the well-known ear of corn, which 
is the trademark of the firm, and telephone num- 
bers, and the article without doubt will express the 
idea to the recipients that H. I. Baldwin & Co. 
measure up*very high as Illinois grain buyers. 

Reynolds Bros. of Toledo will mark the days of 
the month for their many friends this year by a 
Shakespeare calendar, which they sent out to the 
trade during the holidays. It consists of four pan- 
els, each 15x8 inches and each containing the cal- 
endar for three months. The first panel is a hand- 
some picture in colors of Juliet, the second that of 
Portia, the third of Rosalind, and the fourth of 
Viola. The recipients of so handsome a work may 
appropriately paraphrase Richard III, and say: 
“Now is the winter of my discontent made glorious 
summer by this Toledo house and their artistic re- 
membrance.” 


The various glucose industries of the country 
are to be consolidated into one new corporation, 
which will be known as the Corn Products Refin 
ing Co. The new company will be incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey and will have a 
capital stock of $80,000,000. It is the purpose of 
the organizers to purchase at least a majority of 
the stock of the Corn Products Co., the entire 
stock of the New York Glucose Co., the entire 


stock of the Warner Sugar Refining Co. of Wau- 
kegan, Ill., and the entire stock of the St. Louis 
Syrup and Preserving Co. The Peoria plant, the 
largest in the world, employing 2,500 men, will be 
reopened before spring, and plans for the remod- 
eling of the plant and installing of new machinery 
have been prepared, and work will commence at 
once. 


ABOUT THE IOWA CORN FIELD. 


Director Sage of the Iowa Weather and Crop 
Service and the Hon. John Cownie, crop reporter 
for Iowa for the government, have locked horns 
upon the extent of the corn crop of Iowa for 


the current year. Director Sage says it will 
amount to a banner crop—not less than 350 
million bushels; but Mr. Cownie says it will be 


a disappointment and will not exceed 300 million 


bushels. Both gentlemen base their estimates 
on the reports to them of hundreds of corre- 
spondents. Last year the crop was considered 


a short one, but was about 325 million bushels. 

Mr. Cownie is a practical farmer, and in a long 
article in the Capital newspaper of Des Moines 
bases his prediction of a disappointing yield upon 
the low character of the seed corn used in Iowa, 
in spite of the efforts of Professor Holden and the 
“seed gospel’ trains to teach the use of a high- 
grade seed only. He says the seed used was 
mainly spring selected instead of fall selected, 
which, he said, means a loss of from five to eight 
bushels per acre in the yield. 

“A short time ago I called the attention of a 
well-to-do and successful farmer to the difference 
in one of his corn fields, for, while it all looked 
alike from the highway, a close examination 
showed a fine uniform stand on one part of the 
field running largely three stalks to a hill, while 
the other part of the field showed many blanks 
and a still larger number with but a single stalk 
in the hill,’ writes Mr. Cownie. “Upon asking 
for the reason of this difference in the field I 
was told that a larger acreage of corn had been 
planted than had been anticipated, that the seed 
corn selected in the fall had given out, that 
none of his neighbors had a surplus of good seed 
corn, and that he had selected and tested corn 
from the crib which appeared quite satisfactory, 
having germinated when tested 94 per cent. But 
as he pointed to the empty hills the language 
used was not such as I would care to repeat, 
and I am sure there is one more farmer in Iowa 
who will profit by his experience and secure an 
ample supply of seed corn in the autumn, when 
every well matured ear could be depended upon 
not only to germinate 100 per cent but also to 
produce strong, vigorous and healthy stalks. 

“There is another important factor in regard 
to seed corn that is generally overlooked, and 
that is that corn selected in the spring may ger- 
minate and grow while it lacks in the vitality 
that is always found in seed corn saved in the 
fall. Several years ago while testing samples 
of seed corn forwarded at’ my request from the 
several state institutions, I was surprised to find 
that the sample from one institution, although 
planted at the same time as the others, was a 
few days later in appearing above ground and, 
instead of a strong, healthy growth of a dark 
green color as in the other boxes, the stalks 
were slim, of a weakly, sickly appearance, and 
of a yellowish color. Inquiry of the superintend- 
ent of the institution that forwarded the corn for 
the reason of having such poor seed, for it ger- 
minated only 65 per cent, revealed the fact that 
my instructions in regard to saving seed the 
previous fall had not been followed, that the crib 
corn failed to grow and the seed corn forwarded 
was from a lot purchased from a firm making 
a specialty of furnishing seed corn to shiftless 
farmers.” 

Mr. Cownie’s argument, whether founded on an 
actual disappointment in the yield of lowa’s 
corn fields or not, was instrumental, in connec- 
tion with the agitation of Professor Holden and 
the organizations in the Iowa Agricultural league, 
including the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association, 
the Agricultural College and the press, as well 
as the farmers’ institutes, ete., in having October 
10 set apart in Iowa as seed corn harvest day. 
All Iowa farmers were urged to select their seed 
corn for 1906 on October 10 and to follow minute 
directions published broadcast for its preserva- 
tion during the winter. It is believed that millions 
of dollars would be added to the corn crop value 
next year if farmers would heed that appeal. 


On December 7 the steel S. S. Augustus B. 
Wolvin arrived at Buffalo with 350,000 bushels of 
durum wheat on board, and was credited with 
handling the biggest cargo of wheat ever floated 
on fresh water. The Wolvin held the ‘belt’ but 
ten days; for on December 17 the S. S. W. A. 
Rogers steamed into the same port with 351,000 
bushels of wheat on board. 
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HAY AND STRAW 


A mill is to be started at Mankato, Kan., for 


the manufacture of alfalfa meal. 

The Northwestern Hay & Grain Co. of Chicago, 
Ill, has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to 
$20,000. 

The firm of Griggs & Co. has been incorporated 
in New York, N. Y., to deal in hay, grain, feed, 
ete.; capital, $10,000. 

There is a steady demand on the N. Y. C. and 
Erie railroads for good clover mixed hay to feed 
cattle exported to Europe. 

A variety of alfalfa specially adapted to dry 
lands is being developed in the West which 
promises to be a success. 

The operation of barges on the Hudson River 


bringing hay and straw into Greater New York 
was suspended last month. 

Jewell County, Kan. is the largest alfalfa 
county in the state. Over 43,000 acres were 


planted with alfalfa last year. 

D. W. Hines, who operates a hay press at Han- 
nah, N. D., and vicinity, has pressed considerable 
hay for farmers and shippers during the past 
month. 

The Chelsea Exchange Bank, New York City, 
generally known as the “Hay Bank,’ has yreno- 
vated its new building and put in a safe deposit 
plant. 

The W. W. Robinson Co. of Seattle, Wash., has 
decided to establish a branch house in Manila, in 
view of their increasing imports of hay and grain 
to the Orient. 

Over 20,000 head of cattle are being fed in 
Beaverhead County, Mont., this winter. Hay is 
more than usually plentiful on account of the large 
amount left over from last year. 


Reports from Northern and Western Canada 
speak of yields of alfalfa almost as great as in Ne- 
braska and Colorado. Several farmers in Aiberta 
report as high as four tons to the acre. 

John J. Cope, a hay shipper at Columbiana, 
Ohio, has gone into voluntary bankruptcy before 
the United States Court at Cleveland, Ohio. Assets 
are given as $1,365 and liabilities as $19,900. 

S. Kleinberg, of Kleinberg Bros.,, Ellenburg, 
Wash., believes the shortage of cars, which has 
proved so detrimental to hay and feed buyers in 
his vicinity, is due to a shortage of engines rather 
than to a shortage of cars. 

Sheds for unloading hay have been provided at 
Bushwick Station, Long Island, and hay billed 
direct to that station from original shipping point 
will be delivered there on the New York rate by 
the D., L. & W., L. V., and Pennsylvania railroads. 

In one week last month thirty-eight cars of 
hay and grain were shipped by J. J. Van Sickle of 
Bueyrus, Ohio, and the record would have been 
ten cars more had Mr. Van Sickle been able 
to get cars. The cars were shipped from Bucyrus, 
Marion, Upper Sandusky and 'iffin, Ohio. 

Harry M. Rever & Co. succeed John S. Smith 
& Co. at Baltimore, Md. On the death of Mr. 
Smith, which was noted last month, the business 


was taken over by, the new firm. They conduct 
a hay, grain and feed business, with warehouse 


and office at 2022 and 2024 Aliceanna Street. 


Samuel Harding, a member of the firm of Shep- 
herd & Harding of Charlestown, Mass., dealers in 
hay, straw and grain, states the best grade of hay 
handled by his firm comes from northern New York, 
and that it commands a price of four dollars more 
per ton than hay from Maine or the other New 
England states. 

The average yield of hay per acre for 1905 in 
the United States is given in the preliminary 
estimates as 1.54 tons, against 1.52 tons in 1904, 
1.54 tons in 1903 and a ten-year acreage of 1.39 
tons. As to quality, the average is given as 89.8 
per cent, against 92.7 per cent in 1904, 91.3 per 
cent in 1903 and 85.7 per cent in 1902. 

The Hay and Grain Dealers’ Association of the 
city of New York filed a certificate of incorpora- 
tion December 14. Directors are named as fol- 
lows: Frank J. Lennon, Smith Pine, James H. 
Rollin, J. E. Adams Jr., William La Due, George 
N. Reinhardt, John Moonan, Theodore P. Huffman 
and Horace L. Ingersoll, all of New York city. 

Forage to the extent of 39,685,000 pounds, 
valued at $277,450, was imported by Natal, South 
Africa, during the twelve months ended December 


31, 1904. In the same period Cape Colony im- 
ported 40,000,000 pounds, valued at $280,000. Of 
the total amount about seven-eighths was ex- 
ported from South America, The forage c¢on- 


sisted chiefly of alfalfa, semi-compressed; oat hay, 
compressed, and fodder, compressed. Alfalfa 
from South America forms the main part of the 
forage imports to these colonies. 


The California hay interests are _ protesting 
against the almost invariable award of government 
contracts for hay to Puget Sound firms. They de- 
clare the California hay is superior to the Wash- 
ington grade. The contract for the forage for the 
Philippines has been held up by the quartermaster- 
general until he has examined the samples of hay 
and oats forwarded by the several bidders. 


The demand for No. 1 hay of all kinds is good, 
but the demand is very light on No. 2 and lower 
grades. Keep the poor hay on the farm. The 
weather will be wintry for a while and farm stock 
must be fed. No money has been made on poor 
hay in this market lately. Quotations on good hay 
are fully maintained. Prairie hay in good demand 
is quoted.—Pittsburg Grain and Hay Reporter, Jan- 
uary 5. 

Professor Fraser of Cornell University is carry- 
ing out some interesting experiments in regard to 
timothy growing. Single selected seeds are planted 
and the result carefully watched. Some plants 
grown from single seeds yielded one and one-fourth 
pounds of dried hay, while others were utterly 
valueless. Mr. Fraser is not at present prepared 
to make any deductions, but» merely reports 
progress. 

The Western Maryland Railroad Co. has com- 
pleted a hay warehouse at Front and Center 
streets, Baltimore, Md., with a capacity of 50 cars. 
Hay and straw arriving at Hillen Station in 
Baltimore is now unloaded at this warehouse by 
the railroad company and free time and insurance 
allowed for five days, including Sundays, but ex- 
cluding legal holidays. After the expiration of 
this period, for each period of ten days or fraction 
thereof, storage is charged at 30 cents a ton, 
minimum $3, not including insurance. 


The William Birmingham Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
wholesale and retail dealers in grain, hay and 
feed, were succeeded January 1 by the Wash- 
ington Grain & Feed Co. F. W. Chovil, manager 
for the former firm, has an interest in the new 
corporation and will be its manager. A. E. Sut- 
ton of A. E. Sutton & Co., a shipping, commis- 
sion and insurance firm at Tacoma, is one of the 
incorporators of the company, and it has been 
reported he will fill the position of general man- 
ager and treasurer. The establishment is located 
at 1740x1744 Pacific Avenue. 


T. D. Randall & Co., Chicago, say in. their hay 
market report of January 11: The receipts have 
been light recently and the surplus is getting well 
cleaned up. The demand is active and indications 
point to higher prices. We strongly advise ship- 
ments. Choice timothy quotable at $12 to $12.50; 
No. 1, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $9 to $10; No. 3 
and mixed hay, $7 to $8.50; rye straw, $7.50 to $8; 
oat and wheat straw, $6. Choice Kansas and In- 
dian Territory prairie hay, $11 and $11.50; No. 1, 
$10 to $10.50; lower grades, $8.50 to $9.50. Choice 
Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska prairie hay, $10 
to $10.50; No. 1, $9 to $9.50; lower grades, $7 to 
$8.50; Ilinois, Indiana and Wisconsin feeding 
prairie hay, $7 to $7.50; packing hay, $6. 


There is no article of produce in the province 
of Quebec, says the Montreal Trade Bulletin, that 
farmers are more interested in than. hay, and more 
especially is that the case at the present time, 
when they are holders of a large surplus from this 
year’s crop. This surplus, however, may not be as 
large.as some in the trade imagine, as farmers 
are feeding more than usual to their cattle in or- 
der to get their cows in good shape for the coming 
spring, as the butter and cheese industry proved 
such a profitable one during the past season. Farm- 
ers have been expecting an export demand from 
Great Britain to relieve them of their surplus hay, 
but so far it has not absorbed any large quantity. 
The prospects, however, seem to be improving in 
that direction, the only drawback for a big export 
trade at present being the high freights. It is 
hoped that this will be overcome by prices moving 
up on the other side. Only a few cars have gone 
forward to Providence, R. I., but there is no pros- 
pects of any business being done to any extent in 
that direction. 


Freeman Bros. & Co., Chicago, report January 
11: Timothy—Market warrants your shipments. 
Prices are firm. Very little is en route, and you 
can make no mistake by shipping. Arrivals are 
very light and market is well cleaned up. Buyers 
want hay, and when this is the situation it be- 
hooves you to ship. Prices will undoubtedly show 
a slight further advance, and as high prices can 
hardly be expected with so large a crop, we trust 
you will see the wisdom of our statements and 
will let shipments come to market at once. 
Prairie—The demand for prairie is light. There 
is less consumed each year. Consumers have got 
used to feeding timothy, as it has been compara- 
tively cheap and is obtainable at all times, 


whereas high grades of upland prairie are not ob- 
tainable at all times.- The bulk of arrivals are 
common goods and sell slowly. Straw—Market 
very dull. Offerings large, but fresh advices from 
the country are falling off, and as soon as the sur- 
plus now on hand is worked off, a better market 
will prevail. 

Do not neglect this opportunity, but make special 
efforts to get cars and route your good timothy 
hay at once. Market is in need of this class of 
hay and will pay high prices for it. 


HAY ELECTION IN KANSAS CITY. 


The annual business meeting of the Kansas 
City Hay Dealers’ Association was held in Decem- 
ber and officers for the ensuing year elected as 
follows: 

President—B. F. Tyler. - 

Vice-president—J. M. Hail. 

Treasurer—F. W. Taylor. 

Secretary—E. R. Boynton. 

Directors—C. B. Carlisle, P. E. Drought, J. I. 
Huffine, W. H. North, J. B. Robinson, R. C. Bell. 

Arbitration Committee—J. P. Rosbrook, Joe A. 
Stahl, R. C. Brown. 


NEW HAY SHEDS IN KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


Operation of the alfalfa meal mill and ware- 
house, recently constructed for the Woolsey-Stahl 
Hay Company at Kansas City, Kan., was begun 
last month. 

The plant is located at the corner of Second 
street and Nebraska avenue and measures 65x142 
feet. It is constructed of gas burned brick. The 
alfalfa meal mill proper is 65x40 feet, two stories 
high, and has been equipped with machinery for 
the grinding of alfalfa hay. Power is supplied 
from two  70-horsepower Westinghouse Motors. 
The hay and grain storage warehouse is 65 by 
102 feet, with 19-foot ceiling, and'is designed for 
the convenient handling of hay, grain and feed for 
the jobbing and shipping trade. Track room is 
provided for handling ten cars a day in addition 
to taking care of local trade. The building. has 
large. loading-out docks and sacking platforms on 
three sides. 

The Woolsey-Stahl Co. writes that the growth 
of the alfalfa business probably has been greater 
than that of any other industry in the country. 
It was but a few years ago that the market re- 
quired about one or two cars of alfalfa hay a 
week for the purpose of feeding Belgian hares. 
So far as is known this firm was the first to 
recognize the merits of alfalfa as a general dairy 
and stock food and were among the first dealers 
in Kansas City to take up the business of intro- 
ducing this new food to the dairy and feeding 
interests of the country. 

Their annual shipments to the South alone for 
1904 were over 200 cars, besides which hay was 
furnished to the f[llinois University Station at 
Champaign, Ill., and to dealers in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, ete., but they have been prevented from 
doing much business east of the Mississippi River, 
owing to excessive and unreasonable freight rates. 
rates. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HAY FIELDS. 


Much that will interest the shippers who buy 
and ship hay is contained in a paper on “Better 
Yielding Grass Lands,’’ which was read before the 
Illinois Farmers’ Institute last month by Professor 
Charles F. Curtis, Dean of Agriculture, I. S. C. 
The paper subject recalls the problem of how to 
improve the quality of hay which has been pro- 
pounded by the National Hay Association. The 
professor spoke of the corn revival throughout IIli- 
nois and the entire corn belt, which he thinks is an 
excellent thing, as it certainly means that much 
better results are to be obtained. He continued in 
part as follows: . 

“We need to have, as well as a corn revival, a 
grass revival. We need to study the grass crop as 
well as the corn crop. The two great products of 
the central West are corn and grass, and the 
greater of these is grass. That is, the grass and 
the forage crops of our farms and our farming 
states are of greater value, taken the one year with 
another, on an average, than any other single crop 
that we produce. 

“As a rule, we give less consideration to the hay 

and grass lands—and especially is this true of our 
grazing lands—than to any other part of our farms. 
I believe they are the lands that are the most sus: 
ceptible to improvement, and it is the crop in which 
we can increase the returns with the least expendi- 
ture of additional labor, and at the least cost. 

“We are confronted with new conditions in the 
agriculture of the central West to-day. We have 
seen these lands advance, within a decade or a 
little more, from $50 and $75 to $100 and $150 per © 
acre, and it is my prediction that they have not 
yet reached the limit. At the same time, while 
these western lands have been advancing in value 
we have experienced a decline of 25 to 50 per cent 
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in the lands further east, the lands of the Ohio and | 
Miami valleys and eastward from that. There will 
sometime be a corresponding advance in the lands 
of some other sections, if we do not give attention 
to the right methods of maintaining the productive 
eapacity of our farming land. 

“It is sometimes said that when land becomes 
worth a hundred dollars an acre or more, that it is 
worth too much to maintain in grass. I believe 
that statement and that theory are entirely fal- 
lacious. If we were to-day to reduce the cultivated 
lands devoted to the grain crops 25 per cent and 
apply better methods, and devote that reduction of 
grain crops to grass production, that we might 
maintain our present output of grain, and at the 
same time have this increased grass land, that 
could be applied to the production of live stock, 
with greater profit than any other part of the farm. 
And I think it goes without saying we all recognize 
that we could reduce the acreage of our cultivated 
grain crops one-fourth without decreasing the yield, 
if, at the same time, we could apply the best 
methods of more thorough cultivation and of rota- 
tion, and the improved methods of agriculture 
which are being introduced to-day. 

“Now, in view of the fact that the grain crops 
have all advanced in value, in view of the fact that 
everything a farmer buys to balance his corn crop 
is high priced, and will undoubtedly continue high 
in price, I believe that we have, right on our farms 
and in the products of our farms, the means of 
balancing the ration, with greater economy and 
with greater profit, and with greater advantage to 
the maintenance of the fertility of the farm, than 
through the purchase of any ,of the by-products 
from the factories or the mills. These products 
- must continue to be high, and while of course we do 
not expect to quit producing them, because there 
is a certain output from our factories and our mills 
that must always be consumed on the farm, and 
they ought to be consumed here rather than go 
abroad, yet there is a limit to the price we can pay 
for them and utilize them with profit. 

“Instead of paying out a large amount of money 
for these products at high prices, we might better 
produce on the farm the feeding stuffs containing 
the nutrients and the elements of growth and 
muscle and bone making that we need in our ani- 
mals. The safest, the surest and the best means 
of producing that will be through the grass crops 
rather than in the grain crops. 

“Tt is not always the case, but as a rule, the 
pasture receives no consideration until all other 
parts of the farm have been brought under im- 
proved methods. And if we were to give it the 
annual attention in the way of top dressing, in the 
way of harrowing and distributing fertilizer, in the 
way of renewing the grass seed, and in the way of 
drainage, keeping the soil sweet and light and in 
the best possible condition, I believe that we could 
practically double the output from our pasture 
lands. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Portugal is said to be short about 3,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. 


The reduction of Guty on wheat into Mexico has 
been extended to June 30, 1906. 


Argentina’s wheat exports for 1905 exceed 113,- 
000,000 bushels, compared with 93,000,000 bushels 
in 1904. 

The Hull Chamber of Commerce is trying to es- 
tablish a line of steamers to Australia. A similar 
line to Canada died for want of support. 


A new steamship service has been established 
between Bulgarian and Danubian ports and Man- 
chester, the first steamer sailing in December. 

Limerick, Ireland, is talking of building a grain 
elevator. At Waterford an application to the cor- 
poration to erect a jetty has been made by a firm of 
grain buyers, who have already erected the eleva- 
tor of the ferro-concrete type—the first building of 
its kind in Ireland. 


The arrival about December 1 of the first sam- 
ple of the 1905 American corn crop created consid- 
erable interest on the Liverpool Corn Exchange. 
The corn, which was exhibited for sale by Messrs. 
Slater Bros. & Co., was considered of Al quality, 
and a splendid sample. 


When Mr. Chamberlain, arguing at Colston Hall, 
Liverpool, for a 2s. duty on wheat (6c. per bushel) 
was interrupted by the rejoinder, “It won’t stop 
there,” he replied only, “That’s your affair.” Milling 
then. referred the matter to the precedent of Ger- 
many, which began in 1870-78 with free wheat, then 
(1879-1884) with a duty of 6%c.; 1885 to 1887, 
19%%c.; 1888-1891, 32%4c.; 1892-1905, 25%c¢., and now, 
after March 1, 1906, 36c. 


BARLEY AND MALT 


Two fires within half an hour caused damage 
to the extent of $2,000 in the malt plant of John 
Stanton at Troy, N. Y. 


A denial comes from Dayton, Wash., of the re- 
port that all the barley there had been sold. It 
appears there are still nearly 200,000 sacks in the 
local warehouses. 


The first shipment of barley to be sent abroad 
this season left Tacoma, Wash., on December 27, 
when the French ship, Duchess de Barry, cleared 
for Queenstown with 53,169 sacks of barley. 

J. P. D. Smidt of Tacoma, Wash., has shipped 
eighty-seven carloads of barley to England. Mr. 
Smidt says barley is annually coming into wider 
use for stock food and that there is a good pros- 
pect of fair prices for years to come. 


George A. Weiss, the founder and president of 


the George A. Weiss Malting & Elevator Co., 
Chicago, Ill, died suddenly of heart failure on 
December 10. Mr. Weiss was a native of Ger- 


many and came to this country when he was 23 
years old. He was 53 at the time of his death. 


The Salem Brewing Association, Salem, ‘Ore., 
contemplates the erection of a malting plant in 
connection with the brewery, but the management 
is held back by the fear that there is not enough 
barley grown in Oregon to warrant such an invest- 
ment. At the present time most of the barley 
used by the Association is bought in Wisconsin. 


The Berlin Brewing Institute has adopted the 
following methods for the detection and extermina- 
tion of the barley weevil: A medium, sized pan 
with smooth dark-colored inner walls and _ out- 
wardly curved edge is placed in the suspected 
heap and left there for a few days. The weevils, 
being light-shunning insects, crawl into the pan, 
but cannot get out again. The heap of grain 
should then be put through the winnowing ma- 
chine which will separate the weevils along with 
the cleanings. 


Der Boehmische Bierbrauer gives seventeen 
points as the marks and properties of barley 
which are considered by the brewer in purchasing. 
They are as follows: 1, form or shape of the 
berry; 2, uniformity or equality of the berry; 8, 
color and its uniformity; 4, grade of the barley; 
5, purity of grade; 6, purity in cleaning and grad- 
ing; 7, ripeness, maturity of the berries; 8, weight 
of the barley by the cwt. or 1,000 kernels; 9, 
moisture, water content; 10, mellowness of the 
grain; 11, germinating power; 12, fineness of the 
husk; 18, starch content; 14, albumen content; 
15, damaged berries; 16, sprouting; 17, odor. 


[For the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
PRESENT SITUATION OF BARLEY. 


BY E. C. BUTZ, 


Manager Barley Department, Rosenbaum Brothers, 
Chicago. 


The barley crop of 1905 has proven a disappoint- 
ment (so far as quality is concerned) in the states 
of Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota and sections of 
Wisconsin. Excessive rains during harvest and 
while the grain was in the shock resulted in the 
staining and otherwise quite badly damaging the 
quality as well as decreasing the quantity of the 
yield. 

The state of Wisconsin was again favored with 
the best quality and the yield was about the same 
as in previous years. Good, careful farming again 
showed up a winner. 

With a world of low quality and feed grade bar- 
ley on hand, the situation was saved by the poor 
fodder crops in continental Europe. The foreign- 
ers, coming into the market as free buyers of feed- 
ing stock, took about 15,000,000 bushels, in round 
figures, up to the first of January. This foreign 
demand firmed up the market so that prices for the 
malting grades have held fairly steady throughout 
the season to date, and prospects now are we may 
see higher prices as the year grows older. 

The malt situation is in a healthy condition. 
Sales have been satisfactory and there are still a 
number of requirements that have not been sup- 
plied. The maltsters look forward to a continued 
good demand. Stocks of barley are nowhere ex- 
cessive, and with the natural transportation diffi- 
culties usually encountered at this season of year, 
the demand will not be exceeded by the supply. 

Choice and good barley partictlarly will be 
wanted, while the fair and common grades will al- 
ways find a ready market. The new German. 'tar- 
iff reduces the import duty on feeding barley 20 
points, while raising it on corn, oats and other 
grains available for feeding. This will give an im- 
petus to the demand for feed barley, and we look 


for the foreign requirements to fully take of the 
feed grade. 

Western advices indicate that not over 20 per 
cent of the crop is available for spring shipment 
and central territory reports 35 per cent back. 
Wisconsin will have a little more barley to ship, 
but not as much as in previous years. The pre- 
mium Wisconsin stock has enjoyed this season has 
moved a much greater percentage of the Wiscon- 
sin crop than usual. 


PURE RACES OF BARELY. 


[From an address by David G. Fairchild, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, read at a meeting of the 
American Brewing Institute, in New York City, on 
November 11, 1905, and published in full in the Ameri- 
can Brewers’ Review for December, 1905.] 

The varieties of barley grown in America are 
practically all mixtures of two or more races. No 
such thing as a pure race of barley is yet grown 
on an extensive scale, and the Department of 
Agriculture, through its office of seed and plant 
introduction, has started the work of introducing 
pure Buropean races. 

In all this discussion and in all the 
that I have seen, no account is taken of the 
fact that we are dealing with mixed barley. Bar- 
ley races or varieties vary as do the races of 
every other plant. Why should a brewer expect 
to manufacture a uniform quality of beer from 
barleys of such varying character any more than 
a winemaker should expect to make a uniform 
wine from a mixture of different kinds of grapes, 
without even knowing what kinds they were? 
As there are races of grape unsuited for wine 
making, so there are races of barley which, at 
least in Europe, are not considered suited for 
beer making. The time, it seems to me, has 
come when brewers should recognize the chaotic 
condition of the barley industry of this country 
and do their share toward its improvement. 

The first step to acknowledge is the advisability 
of having pure races of barley; whether two- 
rowed or six-rowed, are points to be settled by 
comparisons made between pure races and not 
between mixtures. In order to encourage the 
farmers to grow such types of barley as are best 
suited for malting purposes, seed of pure races 
must be had and these must be kept pure. Pure 
races do exist, and these can be kept pure by 
occasional inspection and selection. 

Uniformity, which I understand is one of the 
prime requisites of brewing barleys, can only be 
reached by working to establish pure races whose 
characters shall be described in such a way that 
they can be recognized by an examination of a 
sample of grain. So long as the races of bariey 
are mixed as they have been in every commercial 
sample that I have examined in America, it is 
difficult to determine of what races a sample is 
made up, just as it is difficult to say what is the 
percentage of a litter of mongrel puppies. But so 
soon as pure races, such as those created by Dr. 
Nillson of Sweden, are commonly grown, it will 
be possible to tell, after a short study, whether 
they are pure or mixed with other races. Now 
it is impossible. In Sweden race purity is deter- 
mined microscopically by experts, who examine 
1,000 kernels and write out the per cent of adul- 
teration. What has been done by the Swedes can 
certainly be accomplished in America, providing 
the brewers and maltsters will give it their at- 
tention. 

How great the ignorance in this country is re- 
garding these characters by which races of barley 
can be identified, is illustrated by the fact, which 
I have observed, that not a brewmaster or malt- 
ster whom I have interrogated has been able to 
tell me the differenc between a two-rowed and a 
six-rowed sample of barley. There are many who 
profess to be able to distinguish these entirely 
different species, and who can doubtless often do 
so without being able to describe how. There are 
differences in the character of the grain, however, 
which appear as great under a microscope as the 
differences between goats and a sheep do to the 
naked eye. These differences can be learned by 
an intelligent youth in a few minutes, and yet 
there are brewers who do not know whether their 
bins are filled with thousands of bushels of one 
species or the other, and who must trust their 
buyer, who passes on from the farmer who grew 
the barley the information as to whether it was 
two-rowed or six-rowed. 

But these differences between two and six rowed 
barleys are only more pronounced than the differ- 
ences which distinguish the various races. These 
differences have been well worked out by Dr. 
Hjalmar Nillson, director of the most remarkable 
seed breeding laboratory of the world (that at 
Svalof, Sweden), who has shown how pure races 
can be created and how adulterations in pure bar- 
leys can be detected. 


analyses 


Two recent discoveries bear indirectly upon 
this question of pure barleys. They are _ both 
discoveries by Americans. The one is a new 
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and remarkable microscope wonderfully suited to 
the work of studying the grain characters of bar- 
leys. This microscope is the Greenough dissecting 
microscope, and it is manufactured in Jena by 
the famous firm of Carl Zeiss. With it a view 
in proper perspective of a kernel of barley can 
be had which has never been possible with the 
old types of microscope. It approaches the view 
which we might imagine an ant or a fly to have 
as it crawled over the surface of the grain and 
investigated with its antenne the various crevices 
of the husk or chaff. The ‘other discovery, that of 
Dr. N. A. Cobb in Australia, is a method for the 
dissection and analysis of a single grain of wheat. 
By means of this method Dr. Cobb has been able 
to determine the percentage of gluten, starch and 
bran in a single kernel and to locate in the grain 
the cells which furnish these different constituents. 
In the organization of a new race of pure barleys 
this method of analysis cannot fail to prove of 
advantage, since it will enable the breeder, when 
he finds a promising individual barley plant, to 
analyze a few of its kernels without malting them, 
and, if it proves valuable, to grow the remaining 
seeds in larger and larger quantity in successive 
years until he has seed enough for field use. It 
should also be of value in the work of following 
the growth of malt on the floor. In other words, 
it is a method not difficult to learn, and probably 
eapable of yielding results in the study of brewing 
barleys, as it has in the investigation of the mill- 
ing value of wheats. If it is granted that pure 
races of barley are desirable, and if it is proven 
that with the microscopical apparatus at our dis- 
posal we can identify the races of barley and keep 
their race purity under observation, the question 
to be decided by the brewers is what qualities 
go to make up an ideal brewing barley. 

The factor of flavor does not appear to me to 
have been probed to the bottom. In how much 
does a variety. of barley influence the flavor of 
the beer and where in the barley grain do the 
cells reside which give to the beer its flavor? Is 
the husk a necessary evil, useful in the mechan- 
ical straining of the wort, but otherwise giving 
to the beer an objectionable flavor? By selection, 
if methods af determining flavor can be devised, 
which I have no doubt they can be, races with 
flavorless husks can be created. If husks are 
proven to be an objection, why is it not possible, 
by the employment of different filtering apparatus, 


to use the hull-less barleys which are being 
grown: in larger quantities each year in the 


Northwest? 

The office of seed and plant introduction was 
organized for the purpose of “securing from’ for- 
eign countries the most various types of useful 
plants. Through the correspondence which we 
have established in different parts of the world, 
it would be possible for us to get together probably 
fifty per cent of the important varieties of barley 
which are now cultivated in different parts of 
the world. We have already introduced a number 
of barleys from Arabia, Algeria,. Asia Minor, 
Japan and the continent of Europe, but with the 
exception of a set of Swedish barleys, secured 
from the seed breeding station of Sval6éf, and 
the famous Hanna barley of Moravia, none of 
these imported types have been pure races, and 


although several of them are being grown in 
larger and larger quantities each year, we hesi- 


tate to encourage their planting by farmers be- 
cause of their mixed character and their undeter- 
mined brewing value. It seems to me that deci- 
sive steps should be taken by the brewers to 
determine what types of barley are best suited 
to the manufacture of American beer. I have 
attempted in one particular instance to bring 
about such a test—by the introduction and some- 
what wide dissemination of the Hanna barley, 
which is recognized in Europe as one of the very 
best brewing barleys. This Hanna is a practically 
pure type, having been originated by the Ritter 
von Proskowetz of Quassitz, Moravia. It has 
proven itself well adapted to certain regions in 
this country, and has proven unusually successful 
on the Pacific Coast, where the spread of its 
cultivation has been unusually rapid. The results 
of these practical brewing tests will serve as a 
guide in checking or increasing the further dis- 
tribution of this particular variety. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the time has 
arrived when the question of pure races of barley 
should be given the attention it deserves; and, 
with already existing pure races, with the appa- 
ratus for their careful study and the detection 
of impurities, and with an organized office of 
the Department of Agriculture for the dissemina- 
tion of the seed of such races as shall be found 
superior, it ought not to be a difficult task to 
substitute, in those regions from which brewing 
barleys are drawn, pure races of approximately 
known brewing value for the mixed, and in many 
ways unsatisfactory, barleys which are now grown 
there. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT. 
BARLEY. 

Imports— Bushels. Value. 
November, 1904 24 scc22a <5 tees 36;542 $ 17,972 
November, U9057 Seaccreeciate teem 5,010 2,608 
Eleven mo. end. Nov., 1904.... 88,636 43,236 
Eleven mo. end. Novy., 1905.... 21,559 11,054 

Exports— 

November; 1904: 2. Scteeceneeaee 2,274,657 1,165,260 
November: 1905 aaa: ner 2,109,965 1,042,175 
Eleven mo. end. Nov., 1904..... 7,106,235 3,882,095 
Eleven mo. end. Nov., 1905....11,822,711 5,947,841 
BARLEY MALT. 
November, 1904) seeceencereeaestan 18,337 12,632 
November, 9050 siancas serie manres 100,731 66,690 
Eleven mo. end. Nov., 1904... 440,829 315,116 
Eleven mo. end. Nov., 1905.... 585,887 399,652 


COURT DECISIONS 


Bill of Lading—Bank-—Lien. 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals held, in’ the case 
of The Kentucky Refining Company vs. Bank of 
Morrilton, that the assignment of a bill of lading 
was a symbolic delivery of the property repre- 
sented by it. In this case bills of lading were 
attached to drafts drawn by the shipper and were 
given to secure so much of the appellee bank’s 
debt as was evidenced by the bills of exchange. 
The court held that the bank thereby acquired such 
a lien as if the property itself had been delivered.— 
Bradstreet’s. 


s 


Sale—Delivery—Waiver—Damages. 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals held, in the case 
of Bell vs. Hatfield, that where a contract for the 
sale of cattle provided that they should be delivered 
upon notice by the buyer of the day he would re- 
eeive them, the delivery to be about September 1, 
“with a few days to play on,” the failure of the 
seller to select the day and give notice was equiva- 
lent to a waiver by him of tender of the cattle. 
The eourt further held that the measure of dam- 
ages in the case was the difference between the 
contract price and the market value of the cattle 


at the place of delivery at or about the time when 


the contract was to be performed.—Bradstreet’s. 


‘“‘Without Recourse.”’ 


A customer offers us a’ check on an out-of-town 
bank, and, following his indorsement on the check 
are the words, “without recourse.’ Please tell us 
the effect of this. Does it mean that our customer 
cannot be held for the amount in any case, even 
if the check turns out to be a forgery, for example, 
or does it release him only in certain special cases, 
and, if so, in what cases? 

Reply.—An indorser “without recourse’ may or 
may not be held liable, according to the grounds 
upon which it is sought to hold him. An ordinary 
indorser warrants (1) that the paper is genuine, 
that is, that all of the signatures are what they pur- 
port to be; (2) that it is valid. that is, that it was 
given upon an enforceable consideration; (3) that 
all of the parties are of lawful age and otherwise 
competent; (4) that the indorser has a lawful title 
to the paper and a right to convey it; (5) that it 
will be paid promptly at maturity. The indorser 
“without recourse” is bound by all of these war- 
ranties except the last. He cannot be compelled to 
pay the paper simply upon the ground that prior 
parties have failed to pay it; but he is liable upon 
it if it contains any forgery; if it was given for an 
illegal or otherwise invalid consideration: if any 
of the parties were incompetent to contract, or if 
the indorser had not title to the paper of the time 
of its transfer.—New York Journal of Commerce. 


Railway Liability and Railway Leases. 


Secretary George A. Wells publishes in a special 
bulletin the following opinion by the counsel of 
the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association, of which the 
following is the point at issue: ‘That the contract 
as provided in lease of elevator sites on right-of- 
way of a railroad company, exempting the railroad 
company from liability for injury to or destruction 
of property located upon such leased premises, is 
valid, according to decision of United States Su- 
preme Court as stated in legal opinion cited below.” 
The opinicn in full is as follows: 

“Blank owned an elevator located on the railway 
right-of-way, or depot grounds, under a lease from 
the railway company containing the following pro- 
visions: 

“TTT, That the lessee shall continuously operate, 
and keep open for business the elevator aforesaid, 
unless the same be closed by written consent of 


well & Co., 


the railroad company; that he will carry on the 
business thereat in a prompt and efficient manner 
and to the satisfaction of the general manager of 
the railway company, and that he will not in any 
way obstruct or interfere with the tracks of the 
railway company. 

“TV. That rates being equal, the lessee shall do 
all his transportation business to and from the 
premises aforesaid over the railroad of the railway 
company in preference to any other road. 

“VT. That the railroad company shall be exempt 
and released, and the lessee does hereby release 
said railroad company from all liability for injury 
to or destruction of property, whether real or per- 
sonal, of the said lessee, or in which he shall be 
interested at any time, situated upon said leased 
premises, or upon any neighboring premises owned 
or occupied by the lessee to which fire may have 
been communicated from the leased premises, 
which shall be caused by fire or by any other negli- 
gent condition or operation of said railway com- 
pany’s railroad, engines or cars or by reason of 
any other cause whatsoever.’ 

'“On the blank day of blank, a freight train ran 
off the track and demolished the elevator. The 
wrecking was caused by.a hot box with which the 
train had been running for several stations. The 
act of operating the train in the manner stated 
was clearly negligent and the railway company 
would be liable but for the provision in the lease 
above quoted, releasing and exempting it from neg- 
ligence in the operation of its trains. The question 
of the validity of a similar provision was before 
the Supreme Court of Iowa in Griswold against 
Railway Companies, 90 Ia., 265. That case was 
twice before the Supreme Court. Upon the first 
hearing the provision in the lease was held to be 
invalid, as against public policy. (Griswold against 
Railway Company, 53 N. W., 295.) A rehearing was 
granted and upon the rehearing the court adopted 
the opposite view, and held the provision valid and 
exonerated the railway company from liability. In 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Company against 
Railway Company, 175 U. S., 91, the rule announced 
in Griswold vs. Railway Company was adopted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
railway company held to be exempt from liability. 
This case also arose in Iowa. 

“In both cases the question was with respect to 
liability for fire caused in the operation of railway 
trains, and they accordingly presented more pur- 
suasive reasons against the validity of the pro- 
visions in the respective leases, exempting them 
from liability because of an express statutory pro- 
vision imposing a liability for fire. 

“We regard this case as conclusive and controll- 
ing and are accordingly of the opinion that upon 
the case stated the railway company is not liable 
for damage to the elevator destroyed by its act of 
negligence.” 5 


ARBITRATION DECISION. 


Following is a decision of the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association in 
open session at Salina, Kan., on January 4, 1906: 

G. E. Ady & Co., Denver, Colo., versus J. G. Max- 
McPherson, Kan.—This controversy 
arises on account of grain sold, delivered Denver, 
which became damaged in transit. Under the 
terms of the contract and the customs of the trade, 
the seller is required to deliver the corn at Denver 
in good merchantable condition. In the absence 
of any official inspection, the buyer should have 
inspected all shipments on the first arrival at 
Denver; whereas he only inspected one car and 
that three days after arrival. To this extent the 
buyer was liable for contributory negligence. 

These shipments were out fifteen and seventeen 
days each, at the end of which time affidavits were 
offered, showing the grain to have been black, 
growing and unmerchantable. It would, therefore, 
appear from the evidence that it must all neces- 
sarily have been more or less out of condition on 
first arrival at Denver. To determine the extent of 
this damage is the duty of this committee; and 
after a careful consideration of the correspondence 
offered and evidence introduced, we unanimously 
award the buyer and plaintiff in this case 15 cents 
per hundredweight on the contents of cars No. 
3604 and No. 4991, amounting to $119.07, and direct 
that the defendant promptly remit to E. J. Smiley, 
secretary of this Association, a sufficient amount 
to cover the same, together with the costs of this 
hearing, which costs amount to $53.05. 

Witness our hands and seals at Salina, Kan., 
this 4th day of January, 1906. 

A. H. BENNETT, 
J. T. WHITE, 
W. A. MILLER. 

Note.—The evidence in this case showed that the 
seller contracted to deliver a certain quantity of 
good, sound, new corn at an agreed price in Den- 
ver; that the grain was shipped and drafts made 
and paid; that these shipments, which originated 
from the same point and at the same time, were 
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delayed in transit; that before the grain reached 
Denver the buyer ordered one car forwarded to 
Greeley, another to Loveland and the third to a 
warehouse in Denver, and that the grain was so 
disposed of by the transportation company; that 
on arrival at the warehouse in Denver the corn in 
one car was found to be black and rotten and on 
the top new shoots had grown to the height of two 
or three inches; that the same was true of the cars 
on arrival at Greeley and Loveland; that one of 
these cars was sold at a great sacrifice; that the 
other was refused altogether and returned to the 


people at ‘Denver, and was there disposed of to’ 


best advantage; after which the buyer made claim 
against the seller for an allowance of 25 cents per 
hundredweight. It was held by the committee that 
in the absence of any official inspection at Denver 
it was the buyer’s duty to have examined each and 
all of these shipments promptly on arrival at Den- 
ver, and that in failing to do so he was liable for 
contributory negligence, notwithstanding the fact 
that all three cars were found in the same condi- 
tion when opened at destination; and on that ac- 
count a deduction of 10 cents per hundredweight 
was made from the amount claimed. 


IN THE COURTS 


A decree in favor of the Choctaw Elevator Co. 
for $2,209.30 was rendered at Memphis on Decem- 
ber 17 against the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. and 
the latter’s prayer for a receiver for the Choctaw 
Co. denied. 


An action was begun at Visalia, Cal., by the 
Union Warehouse, a corporation, against the Visa- 
lia Rochdale Co. for $705. It is alleged by the 
complainant that since June 1 last 63 sacks of 
wheat have been stolen or embezzled from the 
Lindsay Warehouse of the Union Warehouse and 
222 from its Tarusa Warehouse; and that this 
wheat later came into the possession of the de- 
tendant. The wheat, .c is alleged, was a part of 
a quantity stored for patrons and was valued at 
. $705. , 


In the action of Homer T. Fowler against the 
Metzger Linseed Oil Co. of Toledo, the referee de- 
cided that Fowler was not entitled to the $7,500 
claimed by him and that he was indebted to the 
defendant company to the amount of $3,783.75, 
making a difference against Fowler of $11,283.75. 
Fowler claimed that the Metzger company had 
contracted with him for the delivery of four cars 
of flax a day and agreed to allow him $50 a month 
for supervising the loading of the cars. The com- 
pany denied having entered into any such contract. 


Million & Million, grain buyers at Burnettsville, 
Ind., have brought suit against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, claiming that after selling 
grain for delivery in Baltimore they found it im- 
possible to -make. such delivery because they 
could not get cars in which to send the grain 
east. The complainants have taken testimony in 
Baltimore preparatory to going into a trial of the 
cause. These depositions are expected to prove 
that the Baltimore buyers ordered the grain for- 
warded and that the Burnettsville firm could not 
deliver the goods. 


A. N. Bontz has begun suit against the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co. at Hutchinson, claiming dam- 
ages of $358.58. Mr. Bontz alleges the Railroad 
Company’s failure to deliver the full amount of 
grain consigned by him to firms in Kansas. City. 
Shortages are claimed on three different shipments, 
equal in amount to $182.20, $145 and $30.75, re- 
spectively. As the Railroad Company has no track 
scale at Norwich, where Mr. Bontz operates a mill 
and elevator, the issue in the case will be whether 
a railroad company must accept the figures of the 
shippers as to the amount of grain in a car where 
there are no track scales and where there is a loss 
through leaky cars. 


The New York Supreme Court will be called 
on to decide a dispute between the Electric Steel 
Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., and the John 
Kane Malting Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., which was 
originally referred to the arbitration committee of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. The dispute 
arose over the sale of a large quantity of barley, 
contracted for by the Elevator Company, but which 
was refused by defendants on the ground that 
it was not up to the samples submitted. The arbi- 
tration committee found in favor of the Elevator 
Company, but when the company came into court 
for the purpose of entering judgment the Malting 
Company raised the point that the agreement for 
referring the matter to arbitration was defective, 
inasmuch as in the notarial certificate the name 
of the officer executing on behalf of the Hlevator 
Company was not written, and further, that the 


dividuals do not possess. 


county clerk of Minneapolis had not attached his 
certificate showing that the notary was properly 
qualified. Justice Marcus was asked to make an 
order having these defects remedied, but refused 
to do so; and the matter has now gone to the 
Supreme Court. 


The Waite-Thornburn controversy with Bartlett, 
Frazier & Carrington about settlement of their 
deals in oats on the July deal for 1902 has been 
settled out of court, the former paying the latter 
differences on the basis of 57% cents for standard 
oats (N. 8S.) and 42 cents for mixed oats (O. S.). 
The Board of Trade committee named 64 cents as 
the settling price for new style contracts and pri- 
vate arbitrators in other cases named 57% cents. 
In the suit tried before Judge Chytraus 42 cents 
was the price fixed, but the decision was reversed 
by the Supreme Court on the ground that the Board 
ci Trade had the power to fix marginal prices and 
terms of settlement in case of defaults. The set- 
tlement price was the one price originally named 
by private arbitration. 


THE REAL PRINCIPLE AT ISSUE. 


[From an address by Congressman Townsend of Michi- 
gan to the annual meeting of the National Hay Assdcia- 
tion at TLoledo.] 

The question we have been contending for is a 
question largely, in my mind, at least, of princi- 
ple; and that question is this: Has the American 
people, through its representatives, the right to 
control in any degree the public service corpora- 
tions of this country? Has it a right to control 
especially the interstate corporations which con- 
trol traffic? That in simple terms is the principle 
that is up for discussion. And with that in view, 
and discarding from the start the notion that I 
have any grievance against any railroad corporation 
as such, or that I have any hostility against any 
corporation organized to do a legitimate business, 
I desire to discuss the question already before the 
country. 

I maintain from reading the various speeches 
that have been made on this question, that those 
who have represented the railroads have not prop- 
erly differentiated the causes at issue. They 
have assumed in all their questions and in all of 
their discussions that the railroad corporation is 
the same as the individual. They have assumed 
that it would be wrong for the government to 
interfere with your business as an individual; 
therefore, they say, it is wrong for the government 
to interfere with the business of the public serv- 
ice corporations of the country. 

If I am correct about it, were is a wide dif- 
ference between the two positions. Railroad cor- 
porations exist, as the president of the Southern 
Railroad, Mr. Spencer, declares, for the purpose 
of performing certain public services; and before 
any railroad existed the governments of the va- 
rious nations of the world had assumed it was 
within their power to regulate interstate carriers. 
That was before railroaas existed; and there is 
not a railroad corporation that exists in the United 
States to-day but has that existence by virtue of a 
charter granted by the people; and that charter, 
either in express terms or impliedly, under the 
common and constitutional law, says that the 
service which those corporations shall render shall 
be just and reasonable. (Applause.) That is a 
condition under which they are doing business to- 
day, and there never has been any other kind of 
a charter granted. 

And the railroads themselves admit it. The 
people of the United States have granted to the 
railroad companies of this country certain powers 
of sovereignty which exist only in the people 
themselves. They have said to the railroads, 
“We will confer upon you that sovereign power of 
going into any community, when it is found neces- 
sary, and taking possession of land by condemna- 
tion proceedings,’ a privilege you and I ‘as in- 
And this is a proper 
power; I am not finding fault with that. The 
railroads are necessary; they have done a great 
good in the world, and especially in the United 
States. But the government of the United States 
has no right to confer upon any individual, or any 
set of individuals, as individuals, any special rights 
or benefits. This government cannot do something 
simply to benefit me or you, or a set of us bound 
together, except it shall come incidentally. The 
only thing which the government has any right to 
do is to grant privileges which shall be for the 
common good. E 

Lands have been granted to railroads, not to 
benefit the railroads but to benefit the people. 
And always, I repeat, when that power has been 
conferred it has been with the express provision 
that all of the railroad’s charges and regulations 
shall be just and reasonable. And that is a proper 
contract. And in order to preserve the rights of 
the railroads the government of the United States 
may—nay, it has—ordered out the troops to protect 
the interests of the railroad companies. 


Now, the people say that there are two parties 
to this contract—one of them the people and the 
other the railroads. If the people righteously com- 
plain, they should have a day in court; and there 
should be provided a tribunal which shall hon- 
estly hear the differences between the railroad 
companies and the people. (Applause.) 

The interstate commerce law, ‘passed in 1887, 
creating the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
recognized that the principle which I have stated 


existed before the railroads did—has existed as 
long as there has been interstate commerce, 
whether by mules or packhorses or any other 


form of conveyance. And there was put into this 
law, into the first section: “All charges made for 
any service rendered, or to be rendered, in the 
transportation of passengers or property, as afore- 
said, or in connection therewith, or for the re- 
ceiving, delivering, storing or handling of such 
property, shall be reasonable and just, and every 
unreasonable and unjust charge for such service 
is prohibited and declared to be unlawful.” 

A commission’ was created under that law in 
1887; and they proceeded to perform the duties 
which they believed belonged to that commission. 
And one of the first orders that commission made 
was an order fixing rates. They considered the 
reasonableness of a rate, because the law says 
that all rates shall be just and reasonable. Con- 
sequently, they proceeded to determine what were 
just and reasonable rates, and they kept it up 
for nearly ten years. And of all the orders they 
made, 90 per cent were acquiesced in by the car- 
riers; and the rates were reduced and changed 
to what the commission said they ought to be. 

Then occurred the great Southern rate case, 
known as “The Maximum Rate Case.” That case 
was carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which declared that the commission could 
decide what was an unjust and unreasonable rate, 
but could not tell what was a just and reason- 
able one to take its place. Then there was 
confusion in the country. The commission had 
practicaHy come to be a _ nullity; and 
later reported to Congress that power should be 
given the commission to fix a rate. 

During the vacation the Senate committee has 
been taking hearings, and railroad men and others 
from all over this country have been giving their 
testimony. They have been stating to the people 
that it would be disastrous to the interests of the 
country to allow any commission to fix a rate. 
They dodge the question by stating that this com- 
mission is to fix all rates. No bill contemplates 
that. If, upon the complaint of any interest they 
find a rate is unjust, the power is sought to be 
conferred upon the commission to say whether it 
is just or unjust, and if unjust to say what shall 
be put in its place. It requires no new exercise 
of power to do that. For myself, if I believed the. 
law said that this commission could find what was 
unjust and unreasonable, I could not see, as a 
lawyer, where there was any new power brought 
in to determine what was just and reasonable. 
I do not know what unjust is unless I first know 
what just is. How can I tell what is unreasonable 
unless I can compare it with the standard of 
reason? How do you know, and how do I know, 
what is wrong unless we first know what is right? 
The same mental calculation, the same process 
of reasoning, the same source of proof which finds 
the unreasonable and the unjust must first, per- 
force, have found what was reasonable and just. 


OUR CALLERS | 


[We have received calls from the following gentlemen 
prominently connected with the grain and elevator inter- 
ests during the month.] 


C. W. Friedrich, Dyer, Ind. 

A. H. Munson, of Munson Bros., Utica, N. Y. 

W. B. Smith, of R. M. Brinkworth & Co., Bristol, 
Eng. 

Charles E. Bettendorf, of Bettendorf Bros., Sub- 
letté, Ill. 

Charles Hammond, of Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y. | 

J. A. Heath, manager Richmond Elevator Co., 
Lenox, Mich. 

L. V. Rathbun, representing Great Western Mfg. 
Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 

S. MeTiernan, St. Louis, Mo., representing Hunt- 
ley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


loader the other day and put 1,950 bushels of 
shelled corn into a 50-ton capacity car. 


Cleveland dealers say that unless most favor- 
able weather is had most of the Ohio oat crop 
will have to be kiln-dried, being now too damp to 
grade above 3 yellow. 
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PPS OPS: 


W. B. Forsyth, a grain commission merchant in 

Chicago, Ill., died on December 26. 

. William Pratt, grain merchant at Greenfield, Ind., 
died on December 25 of consumption. 

Ralph G. Risser, president of R. G. & C. H. Ris- 
ser Co., grain, Kankakee, Ill., is dead. 

William A. Charpie, the richest grain merchant 
at Goshen, Ind., died on January 2 of heart disease. 

Andrew J. Stowell, a stock and grain buyer, was 
killed at Garden Plain, Ill., by a train, on jJanu- 
ary 4. 

George H. Hulbert, a well-known operator on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, died on January 7, aged 
61 years. 

Jackson A, Neal, aged 56, formerly a well-known 
grain dealer of Indiana, died at Peru, Ind., on De- 
cember 31. 

Philip D. Handwork, 
chant of Coatesville, Pa., 
on January 3. 
Norman C. Randall, a former grain merchant, 
died at his home at Ashton, Ill., on December 28, 
after a prolonged illmess. He was 74 years old. 


a well-known grain mer- 
dropped dead at his home 


George Tolton, aged 75, who for many years 
was grain buyer for the Goldie Malting Co. at 


Guelph, Ont., dropped dead on December 16 from 
heart disease. 


Otto Larson, employed in the Farmers’ Elevator 
at Reynolds, N. D., was found dead in the engine 
room of the elevator on December 11. Death was 
presumably due to heart failure. 


Mayor Lewis Spelts, of David City, Neb., presi- 
dent: of the Spelts Grain Co., died at his home on 
December 12. Mr. Spelts was serving his second 
term as mayor of David City. He was 62 years 
old. 


Anton Schmitz, one of the pioneer residents of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., and for over twenty years en- 
gaged in the grain business, died in his home at 
Malone, Wis., on December 29, after a year’s ill- 
ness. 

W. G. Nickels, a member of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, was among those who lost 
their lives in the fire which damaged the West 
Hotel at Minneapolis on January 10.) Mr. Nickels 
was suffocated in his room. 

George S. Himrod, who for many years was 
engaged in the grain business in Lodi and Geneva, 
N. Y., died at Brooklyn, N. Y., on November 22, 
aged 66 years. Mr. Himrod amassed a fortune in 
the grain business at one time, but subsequently 
lost it. 

William S. Westcott, who for forty years had 
been engaged in the grain business at Amherst, 
Mass., died on December 10 at his home in Am- 
herst. Mr. Westcott was 70 years old and located 
at Amherst on the outbreak of the Civil War. He 
is survived by. his wife and one brother, R. J. D. 
Westeott of Chicopee, Mass. 


Albert McCollister, one of the oldest grain deal- 
ers in the country, died at the home of his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. L. E. Lackland, in Chenoa, N. Y., 
on December 17. Mr. McCollister was 86 years of 
age and for thirty-two years of his life had been 


a United States postmaster. He was born in 
Ross County, Ohio, in May, 1819. 
Lewis B. Mitchell, for many years a member 


of the Chicago Board of Trade, died December 16. 
He was aid-de-camp on the staff of General John 
A. Logan during the Civil War. He entered the 
war as a member of the old Battery A, Illinois 
Artillery, and at the close of the war had reached 
the rank of major. He was 64 years old. 


George A. Weiss, former president of the G. A. 
Weiss Malting & Elevator Co. and the American 
3rewing Co., Chicago, Ill., died on December 10 
at his home in Chicago from an attack of heart 
disease. Mr. Weiss was born in Frankenthal, Ba- 
varia, in 1852, and came to this country in 1875, 
when he started the G. A. Weiss Malting & Ele- 
vator Co. 

Ira S. Younglove, an old member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, died December 29 at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. He was born in Vermont and came 
to Chicago in 1861. He was a partner in the old 
firm of A. E. Kent & Co. in the early ’70’s, and 
in 1875 became a member of the Chicago Packing 
& Provision Co. From 1894 to 1900 he was iden- 
tified with the Santa Fe Elevator & Dock Co. 
Since the latter date he had not been actively 
engaged in business, but was a familiar figure 
on ‘Change. He is survived by the widow, two 
sons, Ira S. Younglove Jr. and Roy S. Younglove, 


and a daughter, Miss Bessie K. Younglove. The 
remains were brought to Chicago for interment 
in Graceland Cemetery. 

William Prentiss Andrus, president of the In- 
ternational Seed Co., Rochester, N. Y., died on 
January 2 after a lingering complicated illness. 
Mr. Andrus went to Rochester in 1879, where he 
established a seed business which afterwards de- 
veloped into the International Co. He was a na- 
tive of Stoughton, Wis., where he was born in 
1840. 

John C. McCoy, one of the best known live 
stock dealers in the West, passed away at his 
home in Kansas City, Mo., on December 11. Mr. 
McCoy was 52 years old and from 1874 to 1887 was 
engaged in the grain commission business in his 
native city. In 1887 he organized the McCoy- 
Rogers Live Stock Commission Co. The cause of 
his death was typhoid fever complicated by heart 
trouble. 


Albert H. Farnum, a member of the grain firm 
of Bartlett, Frazier & Carrington, Chicago, IIl., 
succumbed to pneumonia, complicated by heart 
trouble, at his apartments in the Hotel Metropole 
on January 2. Mr. Farnum had been a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade for nineteen years. 
He came to Chicago from Boston in 1886 and 
became a member of the grain house of Baldwin, 
Wrenn & Farnum, later known as Baldwin, Far- 
num & Co. 


Charles A. Chapin, one of the most widely known 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and president of the Flint Mill Co., died 
on January 2 at a sanitarium at Waukesha, Wis. 
The cause of his death was a paralytic stroke. Mr. 
Chapin was born in Oneida County, New York, in 
1841, and was a veteran of the Civil War. He 
went to Milwaukee in 1868 and took up the milling 
business, organizing the Flint Mill Co., of which 
he was president to the time of his death. 


William H. Payne, head of William H. Payne 
& Son, New York, N. Y., grain merchants and 
millers, and one of the oldest members of the 
Produce Exchange, died at his home in New 
York on December 28. Mr. Payne was 72 years 
old and was born in England. He came to this 
country when he was 18 years old and in 1861 
started the business which bears his name. He 
built the second grain elevator in New York and 
conducted one of the largest milling businesses in 
the city. He leaves three daughters and one son, 
C. L. Payne, who conducts the milling business. 


Frank P. Neal, a well-known grain man of Lin- 
coln, Neb., aged fifty-four years, died suddenly on 
December 22, at the Bostwick Hotel, Hastings, Neb. 
Empyema of the gall bladder is the attributed 
cause, although his illness was of brief duration, 
terminating in death in less than twenty-four hours 
after the acute attack. He was traveling in the 
interest of the Thomas Cochrane Grain Company 
of Si. Louis: Mr. Neal was a native of Cortland, 
N. Y., where his mother still lives. He was a resi- 
dent of Nebraska since 1880, living first at Edgar 
and then removing to Lincoln, where he dealt in 
grain for a good many years. The body was first 
taken to Lincoln, where the funeral was held, at 
the residence of his brother, Chas. T. Neal, after 
which the remains were taken to Cortland for bur- 
ial. The news of Mr. Neal’s death was a great 
shock to his many friends in the grain trade of 
Lincoln and the state of Nebraska. He was un- 
married. 


The Montreal Grain HElevating Co. has ad- 
vanced its charges % cent per bushel, netting the 
company about $25,000 a year. 


Stop Throwing 
TheVisiclle Supply at Me 


Armour threw Wheat at the Bulls and Bears yes- 
terday and to-day. 
- At least it’s so reported, but you can’t always 
rely on reports. 
The bears and bulls may be jumping for this 
* Wheat soon; who knows?—Zahm’s Letter. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The contract has been let for the construction 
of the connecting link between the Wabash Rail- 
road and the Union Railroad at Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Kansas State Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners have ordered a reduction of 5 per cent 
in all classifications of grain. The order affects 
every railway in the state. 


Elevators are being built all along the line of 
the Ashland cut-off of the Great Northern-Burling- 
ton railroads, and the grain movement is expected 
to be heavy throughout the winter. 


The railroads have come to an understanding 
to make the rate on corn from Kansas City and 
Omaha to Baltimore 214% cents per 100 pounds. 
The rate from Kansas City to gulf ports after 
January 1 will be 1 cent less than from Omaha. 


The Southeastern Mississippi Valley Traffic 
Association has readjusted the rates from Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings to Selma and 


Montgomery, Ala. The change will go into effect 
from February 1 and is most sweeping in its 
effects. Practically every article of the original 
complaint has been granted. 


Grain vessels sailing from southern ports are en- 
gaged to their full capacity up to the latter end 
of March. This will tend to prevent a rate war 
on grain, as grain taken south must be stored in 
elevators or held in cars until it is possible to load * 
into boats. Consequently, roads will not make an 
effort to move it in that direction, as it would be 
liable to tie up equipment. 


Executive officers of western roads are consid- 
ering the appeal of Chicago grain shippers that 
they be allowed transit privileges at Chicago on 
corn from the Missouri River and beyond to the 
seaboard. Chicago shippers claim that, under 
existing circumstances, corn from Missouri River 
territory can be shipped from St. Louis to New 
York at $15 a car less than via Chicago. 


The C. & N. W. Ry. Co. has announced a 
new proportional rate for export to New Orleans 
in connection with the I. C. R. R. of 18 cents per 
hundred on corn from Omaha to cover business 
originating west of the Missouri River. From 
Iowa points the new basis to New Orleans for 
export will be about’ 10 cents over current rates 
to Chicago. Under this arrangement the grain 
will be routed via Dixon, Il. 


The grain shippers of Washington are complain- 
ing that the rate on grain is too high and that 
wheat and other grain products are not handled by 
the railway companies on a satisfactory basis in 
the matter of transfer. The legislature of 1897 
passed a law providing for a maximum grain rate 
of 19% cents. Attorney-General John D. Atkinson 
has rendered an opinion that this law was repealed 
by the act creating a railway commission and that 
there is no maximum rate in force at present. H. 
A. Fairchild, chairman of the State Railway Com- 
mission, says the matter will be taken up at the 
next meeting of the board in Olympia, which takes 
place at an early date. 


Shippers of wheat in Palouse County, Wash- 
ington, are preparing a complaint to the Railroad 
Commission on the lack of a joint rate on wheat. 
The difference in favor of the Puget Sound mar- 
ket is declared by these shippers to be greater 
this year than ever before. Quotations run from 
2 to 6 cents per bushel. in favor of the Puget 
Sound market and these quotations obtain in 
competitive points. It is said that many wheat 
producers who ship from competitive points and 
who have heretofore secured the same prices on 
the O. R. & N. tracks as on the Northern Pacific 
deposited their wheat on the O. R. & N. road, 
not knowing that they would receive from 2 to 6 
cents per bushel less than on the Northern Pa- 
cific. 


MINNEAPOLIS DEMURRAGE 
AGREEMENT. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis and 
the Terminal Dispatch Association of that city have 
perfected a reciprocal demurrage agreement, which 
has been. in force and effect since January 1, and 
which will remain in force until changed by a two- 
thirds vote of a joint committee consisting of not 
less than six representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce and an equal number, but not less than 
six, representing the Terminal Dispatch Associa- 
tion. It is agreed that, when points arise as to 
car service charges not covered by these rules, the 
regulations of the Terminal Dispatch Association 
previously in force are to govern. The new rules 
follow: 

1. On all grain or seed received on or before 
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8:30 a. m. disposition shall be given not later than 
4 p. m. the same day, provided inspection is re- 
ported to office of the chief grain inspector before 
an. 

2. When reinspection is called before disposi- 
tion is furnished, as above, one additional day of 
free time will be allowed, provided the local agent 
is notified of the call for reinspection on the day 
car is inspected and a change of grade is allowed 
by the state inspector or appeal board. If no 
change in grade is allowed, car service will be 
assessed, providing disposition is not furnished be- 
fore 5 p. m. of the day car is first inspected, except 
that when appeal is taken and _ reinspection is 
changed one additional day free time shall be al- 
lowed, making two days of free time in all. 

3. On cars for delivery at mills or elevators, 48 
hours free time will be allowed from time cars are 
set for delivery, excepting that on wheat for the 
mills time will be figured from 7 a. m. the follow- 
ing day, if delivery to lines on which mill is located 
is made after 3 p. m. No additional free time will 
be allowed for reinspection or appeal. Delivery 
will be considered accomplished when cars have 
been placed upon tracks designated or upon storage 
tracks when delivery tracks are full of cars to be 
loaded or unloaded by consignee. Delivery to Min- 
neapolis Western, Minneapolis Eastern or Railway 

_ Transfer railways to be considered as delivery to 
industries thereon. 

4. Cars ordered to an elevator or mill and “run 
through” without unloading except on account of 
reinspection or appeal being called, of which imme- 
diate notice shall be given to agent of delivering 
line, will be subject to a charge of $2 per car in 
addition to usual car service and switching charges. 

5. On cars loaded out of elevators and inspected 
(if for inspection) up to 6 p. m., disposition shall 
be furnished not later than 4 p. m. the following 
day, except that where reinspection or appeal is 
called and the grade is changed by the state in- 
spector or appeal board one additional day of free 
time shall be allowed. 

6. Car service charges collected under the above 
cules will be charged at the rate of $1 per car 
per day or fraction thereof. 

7. All car service charges accruing before cars 
are finally disposed of will be paid by the party 
last filing disposition order with the Terminal Dis- 
patch Association or local agent. 

8. A joint committee will be established for the 
purpose of deciding disagreements between receiv- 
ers, or between receivers and shippers, or between 
receivers and shippers and the railway companies. 
The decisions of the joint committee will be bind- 
ing in all cases. 

9. The joint committee will be composed of 
seven members—three chosen by the Chamber of 
Commerce, three by the Terminal Dispatch Asso- 
ciation, and the seventh by the above six. Five 
members of said committee will constitute a quo- 
rum, but there must be an equal representation in 
person or by representative of the railway compa- 
nies and the Chamber of Commerce in all disagree- 
ments between consignees and consignors and the 
railway companies. 

10. Car service bills shall be paid within 48 hours 
after presentation. Errors in car service bills 
shall be brought immediately to the attention of 
the manager of the Terminal Dispatch Association. 
Should disagreement arise as to correctness of 
such pills, matter will be referred to the joint com- 
mittee for decision. Bills for car service charges 
shall be rendered within two days following release 
of cars. The railway companies shall give notice 
of car service charges accruing the first day after 
free time; failure te give such notice, however, 
shall not relieve receivers or shippers of the pay- 
ment of car service charges. 

11. Questions invclving abuse of equipment, un- 
necessary delays in switching, methods or prac- 
tices of either party hereto, causing detention of 
cars, may be referred to the joint committee for 
consideration and action. 

12. The jurisdiction of the joint committee will 
cover all commodities handled by members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

13. Refunds due under decisions of the joint 
committee will be made promptly and not later 
than three days after such decisions are rendered. 

14. The members of the joint committee will 
‘serve for one year, or until their successors are 
appointed. They are empowered to adopt rules 
governing their meetings, to select a secretary and 
place of meeting, and to assume on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Terminal Dispatch As- 
sociation such expenses as may be necessary. 

15. This agreement may be terminated by the 
railway companies or the Chamber of Commerce 
parties hereto, upon thirty days’ written notice to 
the chairman of the joint committee. 


Connecticut’s cereal yields in 1905 were about 
$1,200,000 worth of corn, $180,000 worth of rye, 
$150,000 worth of oats and $65,000 worth of buck- 
wheat. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVES | 


_ The farmers’ elevator at Monroe, S. D., has been 
bought by C. W. Thompson. 


The Steck Company succeeds the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. at Fairbanks, Ill. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator Co. at Kandiyohi, 

Minn., will increase its capital stock to get work- 
ing capital. 
* The Farmers’ Elevator Company at Spiritwood, 
N. D., has been declared bankrupt, and its elevator 
sold under mortgage sale of $5,600. The liabilities 
are between $11,000 and $12,000. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Live Stock Co. at 
McCool Junction, Neb., has voted to discontinue 
business, owing to a row among the shareholders. 
Its secretary-treasurer says it has made a _ profit 
of 14% per cent. 


The Farmers’ Advocate, Topeka; names thirteen 
co-operative companies as all that were organized 
or built elevators in Kansas during the year 1905, 
the towns being Pawnee, Inman, Spring Hill, Saxa- 
man, Blakeman, Belpre, Atwood, Herndon, Sylvan 
Grove, Bennington, Mound Ridge, Ouida, Larned. 


Henry Feig, state superintendent of country 
elevators in Minnesota, reports that on June 1, 
1904, there were 95 farmers’ elevators in the state; 
on Decenrber 1, 1905, there were 141. There are 
1,745 country elevators in Minnesota, of which 1,220 
are line houses, 384 independent and 141 farmers’ 
elevators. 


. The third annual meeting of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Grain and Live Stock Association will 
be held at Lincoln, Neb., on January 
the Lindell Hotel. C. Vincent, promoter of co- 
operatives and farm paper publisher; James But- 
ler, ditto, and the now locally famous Tom 
Worrall, are on the program for papers. 

“The farmers’ companies at Tuscola and Wind- 
sor, Ill., known as the Tuscola Grain and Elevator 
Co. and the Windsor Grain Co., have been recog- 
nized as regular dealers.” This statement, pub- 
lished in this column last month, is incorrect and 
misleading, the facts being, the Tuscola Farmers’ 
Company, after losing $18,000, was sold out to 
private individuals, who are operating it as a 
regular house under the name quoted; while the 
Farmers’ Co. at Windsor, also proving a failure, 
was likewise sold to private individuals, who are 
operating regularly as the Windsor Grain Co. 


‘CO-OPERATIVE GRANARIES IN 


GERMANY. 


The establishment of co-operative warehouses for 
the storage and sale of grain in Germany has been 
referred to in previous numbers of this journal, 
and although the development of co-operation on 
these lines has not been very rapid, it appears to 
be making steady progress, and warehouses for 
this purpose now exist in the principal German 
states, 

The question of constructing these granaries, it 
may be remembered, first became prominent in 
1895. In 1896, the Prussian government granted a 
subsidy of $730,000 to be devoted to this purpose, 
and in 1897 a second sum of $490,000 was placed at 
the disposal of the government. The idea seems 
to have been to endeavor to obtain for the growers, 
particularly the peasants and smaller proprietors, 
a more direct trade with the consumers. It was 
represented that owing to the lack of such gran- 
aries the growers were often compelled to sell their 
corn’ immediately after harvest at unfavorable 
rates instead of being able to wait for better prices. 
On the other hand, it was urged that such associa- 
tions had not proved successful in speculative 
transactions; and that if they confined their opera- 
tions merely to the storage of each member’s grain 
it was doubtful whether the profit would balance 
the cost of erecting the storehouses. 

In 1903, there were in Prussia 386 warehouses 
erected with the aid of the funds mentioned above, 
and of these particulars were available in regard 
to 32. The number of members belonging to these 
32 societies was 8,915, and the capacity for stor- 
age 47,600 tons. The quantity of grain of all kinds 
dealt with during the season was 2,195,000 ecwt., 
or about 68,800 ewt. each. 

The sale of the grain is not always on a co- 
operative basis, as some of the granaries buy and 
sell grain on their own account. This brings into 
their operations a certain element of speculation, 
and in times of fluctuating prices may lead to 
financial difficulties. It seems, however, that this 
system is largely adopted. The grain is also sold 
on commission, subject to a charge for warehous- 
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ing. A third method is that of co-operative sale. 
By this system the members undertake to deliver 
their whole crop as it is thrashed, and they receive 
on account about 75 per cent of the current price. 
The society sells the grain to the best advantage 
according to its judgment. At the end of the sea- 
son the average price obtained for each quality, of 
which there are generally three, is ascertained, and 
the members then receive the difference between 
this price and what they have already received 
after a deduction for cost of warehousing and for 
the expenses of the society. The members thus 
participate equally in the returns and obtain the 
average price for the year. 

An essential part of the business is the facility 
afforded for drying and cleaning the corn, as all 
the warehouses are provided with machinery for 
this purpose. Generally the results obtained by the 
cleaning of the grain have been favorable, but in 
some cases it is stated that the cost of cleaning 
wet grain is not covered by the improved value. 

On the whole, according to an official report re- 
cently published, there was a nearly unanimous 
opinion on the part. of the managers of these corn 
houses that in the districts provided with them the 
small proprietor who takes his grain to market in 
small quantities obtains a larger share of his prod- 
uce than formerly, and that the difference in price 
previously existing between the larger markets and 
smaller places and railway stations has sensibly 
diminished. Out of the 32 warehouses, 16 made a 
profit on the year’s working and 13 a loss, while in 
the case of three their receipts and expenditure 
balanced one another. The reserve funds increased 
during the year from $60,000 to $85,000. The lack 
of success from a financial point of view, where it 
occurred, is attributed to a variety of reasons, 
among which may be mentioned the fact that in 
some warehouses there is no obligation on the 
members to deliver the whole of the grain grown 
by them. It is noted that better financial results 
seemed to be obtained in those cases where the as- 
sistance afforded by the state was the least, and 
the responsibility of the society correspondingly 
greater. , 

The societies by whom these granaries are man- 
aged are all affiliated to some central union, and 
their work is centralized in the permanent German 
Cornhouse Commission. Conferences are also held, 
at which subjects connected with their construc- 
tion, mechanical installation and management are 
discussed. 

The question of how far these associations have 
justified expectations seems, however, to be a mat- 
ter of opinion. In a recent foreign office report, 
dated June 13, 1904, Mr. Consul-General Oppen- 
heimer observed that “the corn houses were in- 
tended to afford the farmers the opportunity of stor- 
ing their grain in a rational way against advances 
in cash until the time for profitable sales might 
have come. Several of these unions publish very 
unfavorable balance sheets; the Pomeranian Union 
closes its accounts with a loss of more than $50,- 
000, with a reserve fund amounting to only $50,000; 
the Pyritz Agricultural Union closes with a loss 
of $13,000, with very considerable outstanding lia- 
bilities, and several others are in an equally pre- 
earious condition. The prohibition of time bar- 
gains in grain and mill products undoubtedly in- 
directly contributed to these disappointing results, 
for the unions were deprived of any possibility of 
protecting their stores against losses by sales for 
future delivery.” 

At the same time, however, as was pointed out 
above, they have succeeded, in the opinion of their 
promoters, in enabling agriculturists to sell their 
grain under better conditions than when they had 
to deal with merchants alone, and at the third Ger- 
man corn house meeting a resolution was passed 
pledging the meeting to replace the corn exchanges 
in Germany by an effective organization and prac- 
tical system of corn houses. Mr. Oppenheimer ob- 
serves, however, in regard to this resolution, that 
“past experience hardly justifies any great hopes 
in that direction.” 

Included in the 36 granaries referred to above is 
the experimental elevator or grain warehouse at 
Berlin, which receives a grant of $2,500 per annum. 
The objects of this experimental station are to 
undertake: (1) Experiments with silos and open 
floors, with a view to ascertaining the cost of ware- 
housing and dealing with the grain; (2) experi- 
ments with new apparatus for transport, loading 
and unloading, movement in the warehouse, clean- 
ing, separating, storing, drying, etc.; (3) investiga- 
tion of the changes produced in grain by storage, 
of the conditions producing heating in bulk, of the 
effect of the handling on the use of grain for fod- 
der, for malt, etc.; (4) the working out of methods 
for judging and valuing grain rapidly, and for 
ascertaining the water content; and (5) experi- 
ments for the eradication of insect and fungoid 
pests. 

In order to provide material for observations on 
these lines and also to enable the warehouse to be 
self-supporting, the ordinary business of storing, 
cleaning, drying, etc., is carried on as a commercial 
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undertaking. The total capacity of the warehouse 
is 1,100 tons. 

There are also in Prussia nine societies which 
have been founded independently and have not 
participated in the state grants. Among these may 
be mentioned the corn house of Dortmund, which 
obtained a loan of $30,000 from the town authori- 
ties. The capacity of this granary is some 50,000 
ewts., and the quantity of grain dealt with annually 
about four times as much. It has affiliated to it 
twenty-four local societies. 

In Bavaria co-operation in all branches of agri- 
culture has, owing to the great number of small 
proprietors, been more fully developed than in 
other parts of Germany, and the corn house move- 
ment seems to have been more successful and to 
be more widely spread than in Prussia. 

There were, according to a report published by 
the Bavarian ministry of agriculture, no less than 
97 warehouses in existence up to the end of No- 
vember, 1903, and nine additional ones were under 
construction, compared with only 19 in 1897. These 
warehouses, however, vary much in size. Some 
are provided with machines for cleaning, distribut- 
ing, ete., driven by electricity or oil motors, while 
the smaller ones comprise only a hired shed or 
room with a cleaner, winnower and weighing ma- 
chine. The total cost of building, etc., was $460,000, 
toward which the government had _ assisted by 
grants to the extent of $38,150, and by loans to the 
extent of $142,100. The quantity of grain déalt 
with amounted to nearly 900,000 ewts. in 1902-03. 
Seventy of the granaries were on the railway, 
mostly with sidings or approaches, and, with the 
exception of eight, the advantages of the granaries 
were open to non-members. This is not always the 
case in Prussia, and the lack of success obtained 
by some of the granaries in that country was at- 
tributed to the limitation of the business to mem- 
bers only. The warehouses may purchase grain 
at a fixed price and sell it at their own risk, or they 
may act merely as agents for the sale. The charge 
for cleaning, based on the weight .of dressed corn, 
or sometimes on the time occupied, varies from 
rather over 1 cent to 7 cents per ewt. With re- 
gard to the financial result, 57 of them were re- 
ported as showing a profit and eight a loss, while a 
number were stated to be worked without profit or 
loss. 

The sales through the warehouses are stated to 
have resulted nearly everywhere in higher prices 
being obtained than in the open market. The dif- 
ference in 1901-02 amounted to as much as 24 cents 
per ewt., and in 1902-03 very frequently to 12 cents 
per ewt. In the latter year, out of 70 warehouses, 
61 reported that they obtained higher prices 
through co-operative sale, while in the case of the 
remaining nine the prices were about the same. 
Moreover, in consequence of the competition, the 
dealers were compelled to adjust their prices, so 
that the agriculturists of the district all partici- 
pated in the benefit. The cleaning of the grain in 
the warehouses contributed materially to the favor- 
able results obtained. At the same time, there are 
complaints of a lack of a proper sense of co-opera- 
tion, which leads some farmers to send to the 
warehouses only inferior grain which they are 
unable to dispose of elsewhere. 

Government assistance in the construction of 
granaries is only afforded when it is considered 
that they are likely to meet an actual need, and 
the supporters of the enterprise have to provide a 

‘ guarantee, and submit plans, ete., to the Granary 

Commission of the Bavarian Council of Agriculture. 

The construction of these co-operative granaries 
close to the railways has been encouraged by the 
government by the free grant of building land and 
by affording facilities for the construction of rail- 
way sidings. By a decree of July 23, 1898, where 
alterations become necessary at railway stations 
to meet the requirements of co-operative granaries, 
the expenses of such alterations are to be borne 
by the state railways up to a limit of $2,500 at each 
place. The co-operative society by whom _ the 
granary is built have to construct the necessary 
roads or means of access to the railway line, if 
any, exclusively employed by them, but not to bear 
the cost of the necessary superstructure. From 
1898 to 1903, out of 50 granaries belonging to co- 
operative agricultural societies, 41 are situated on 
railway land which has been granted free of rent. 

Purchases from these granaries are largely made 
by the state departments, as well as by large brew- 
eries, millers, ete. 

The co-operative sale of grain has also been at- 
tempted in Wurttemburg, and in 1900-1901 there 
were 24 local societies for this purpose, most of 
which have received small grants from the state. 
Three of them have built grain warehouses, but 
most, if not all, of the remaining societies have 
limited themselves to procuring cleaning machines, 
supplying sacks, ete., and have made use of any 
available accommodation in the neighborhood as a 
center for the collection and cleaning of the grain. 
—The Journal of the British Board of Agriculture, 
November, 1904. 


CROP REPORTS 


Reports from a number of counties in Oklahoma 
are to the effect that the wheat crop is in excellent 
condition, the result of timely rains. 


The Iowa state report on corn estimates the 
crop at 345,800,000 bushels. The oat crop is pJaced 
at 146,000,000 bushels and wheat at 6,400,000 
bushels. 


The Ohio state report says that the condition of 
corn in the crib is 95 per cent compared with an 
average. The condition of corn in the shock is 89, 
and 9 per cent of the crop is still unhusked. 


Although a larger acreage of winter wheat than 
usual was sown in western New York this fall 
the lack of snow has caused considerable damage, 
the plant being injured by freezing and thawing. 


Emmett Hoffman, a prominent miller of Enter- 
prise, Kan., believes that the present snowfall in 
the western part of the state has supplied enough 
moisture to give the plant what it needs until May. 


The Minneapolis Market Record has received re- 
plies to 1,900 letters to millers and grain dealers 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota, asking for figures 
on crop yields of all the grain crops, with the 
percentage of good milling wheat. The figures 
show an average yield in Minnesota of 13.5 bush- 
els, South Dakota 12.9 and North Dakota 15.6 
bushels, and using the Agricultural Department’s 
acreage figures, the total crop is: Minnesota, 73,- 
523,000 bushels; South Dakota, 41,555,000 bushels, 
and North Dakota 77,661,000 bushels, or a total of 
192,000,000. - 


Secretary Coburn of the Kansas Department of 
Agriculture states that correspondents report about 
5,900,000 acres sown to fall wheat, an increase of 
64,763 acres over a year ago. Of the past season’s 
corp crop he says: “The corn crop amounts to 
190,519,593 bushels, the largest since 1902, and 
58,500,000 bushels more than that of 1904; its value 
is $68,718,584, which, with one exception, is the 
most valuable corn crop produced in the state. 
The corn, by more than $1,000,000, out-values that 
of the year’s wheat, oats, rye, buckwheat, broom- 
corn, flax and Irish and sweet potatoes combined.” 


Broomhall estimates the world’s oat crop in 
quarters (304 pounds) as follows: 


1905. 1904, 1903. 
SIS OTIAR ae heme trea stre as leleleretarets 700,000 735.000 400,000 
Austria-Hungary. . 19,600,000 18,600,000 22,300,000 


Belgium.... 
Bulgaria 


2, 
3,500,000 4,000,000 
1 
Canada 0) 


2,900,000 

1,200,000 800,000 
19,500,000 17,900,000 
5,000,000 
33,870,000 


Denms 4,000,000 5. 
Frane c i 30,640,000 33,500,000 
Germany +» 48.000,000 50,300,000 56,100,000 
Holland... 2,700,000 2.800,000 1,900,000 
LDA ieee HOS aALGhArroan too: 2,500,000 2,300,000 2,000,000 
RO WIMaANIA secre ns seeeruaeites 2,300,000 1,500,000 38,800,000 
La ROE heipnesearn mengunoncn dcidde 80,000,000 118,580,000 84,000,000 
Swedeminn. cients. 7,500,000 6,070,0. 0 7,700,000 
United Kingdom... 21,000,000 22,100,000 21,500,000 
United States no... cveesceae 98,000,000 94,170,000 95,000,000 
WHOWENS, Saanb cone como eae a 344,770,000 373,995,000 —358,500,000 


*Seventy-two governments. 


Thornton, of the Duluth Commercial Record, 
gives some figures 9n Northwestern wheat distribu- 
tion to January 1. He says receipts of spring 
wheat, including durum, at Duluth and Minne- 
apolis to that date amount to 80,000,000 bushels. 
Country mills have ground 35,000,000 bushels aside 
from what was shipped them from Minneapolis. 
Country elevators had in store at that time about 
25,000,000 bushels, making the total of farmers’ 
marketing 140,000,000 bushels. Taking his own 


figures on the crop, 212,000,000 bushels, Mr. 
Thornton figures farmers still have 72,000,000 
bushels, 34 per cent of the crop, on hand. He 


figures that seed will require 20,000,000 bushels, 
leaving 52,000,000 bushels available for marketing, 
and with the 25,000,000 in country elevators and 
15,000,000 at terminals, there is a total supply of 


92,000,000 bushels available for ensuing eight 
months’ consumption. 
Jones and Inglis jointly analyze the govern- 


ment’s final estimate of a  694,000,000-bushel 
wheat crop as follows: “State results indicate not 
above 615,000,000 bushels, and more conservative 
opinion suggests 600,000,000 bushels. In our judg- 
ment the government makes two important errors. 
They report the yield by measure, when by ap- 
plying their weight figures their yield of 694,000,000 
bushels should be reduced on winter wheat 12,000,- 
000 bushels and on spring 16,000,000 bushels, bring- 
ing the total down to 664,000,000 bushels. We 
estimate an overestimate of winter acreage by the 
government of 1,500,000 acres and of spring 1,000,- 
000 acres. This calls for a further reduction of 
winter of 21,000,000 bushels and of spring 12,000,- 
000 bushels, a total of 33,000,000 bushels, which 
reduces the government’s figures to 631,000,000 
bushels. On the basis of 615,000,000 bushels, and 


not to exceed 50,000,000 bushels brought over July 
1, the country has 75,000,000 bushels for export to 
July 1.” 

From 1,100 replies to inquiries sent to all the 
oats raising states, George H. Phillips of Chicago 
estimates that stocks, including the visible supply, 
are only 13 per cent of the total yield of last year, 
that farm reserves are about 30 per cent of the 
total crop, and, therefore, that 57 per cent of the 
oats raised have been consumed or exported. In 
arriving at this statement, consumption in all large 
cities of the country has been obtained as ac- 
curately as possible. 


The world’s supply of breadstuffs, as compiled 
by B. Frank Howard of the Daily Trade Bulletin, 
shows that the inerease during December equaled 
4,054,000 bushels, compared with an increase of 
31,176,000 bushels during November and a decrease 
of 12,095,000 bushels -during December, 1904. The 
compilation shows the supplies of breadstuffs afloat 
for Europe and in store in Europe, America, Argen- 
tina and Australia on the dates named: 


Jan. 1, 1606. Dec. 1, 1905. Jan. 1, 1905. 
Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. 
Afloat for Europe............ 29,230,000 34,410,000 33,180,000 
In store in: 

BLO pO acute erence ater 53.620,000 49,440,000 57,060,000 
ATS En GOS seiritsleiernareversielstrs\sye 1,104,000 1,872,000 1,176,000 
AUIStP ALES: rsicn ara rstiiecte mma ere 200, 330,000 1,710,000 
WA METICAK rele oistae oils een 2142s O00. 115,803,C00 97,800,000 
PO tial jlo e cise ae ais wae aisle COD O09 000 201,855,000 190,926,000 


The weather bureau’s monthly summary of crop 
conditions, issued on January 3, is as follows: 
In the southern states the month was much colder 
than usual, with excessive precipitation, and was 
generally unfavorable for farming operations. Over 
the middle and southern plateau regions the month 
was abnormally cold, with less than the usual pre- 
cipitation in these districts and also throughout 
the Pacific Coast states. As a whole the weather 
conditions were mild and favorable to agricultural 
interests throughout the northern portions of the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. While 
the winter wheat region, for the most part, was 
without snow protection, winter wheat has suffered 
very little from the effects of alternate freezing 
and thawing and generally is in satisfactory con- 
dition. On the Pacific Coast, however, winter 
wheat, while generally in good condition in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and southern California, is more 
backward than usual. 


BUFFALO’S CONGESTION. 


Testifying before the New York Railroad Com- 
mission on the necessity of constructing the so- 
called Buffalo Frontier Terminal Railway, from 
Bay View to Lake Hrie and around the city to Nia- 
gara River, Robert W. Chapin, a prominent grain 
man, speaking of Buffalo’s terminal congestion, said 
in substance: 

“It takes five days to get a car around the Belt 
Line after the order has been given. General con- 
gestion occurs every year in December after the 
close of navigation. 

“It was specially bothersome this year. It has 
been extremely difficult to get cars during the last 
thirty days. In past years we have suffered heavy 
losses because of the delay in moving cars in this 
city. I will point to a recent instance. We had a 
car loaded for North Collins, which is only about 
twenty-five miles from Buffalo. That car should 
have reached there in five hours after it was loaded. 
It stood on the tracks here ten days before it was 
moved. Once we had a car held up here for forty 
days after it was ready to move. I have tried to 
ascertain the cause of these delays. It seems to 
me the railroads have more business than they can 
take care of with their present facilities. There 
are not enough highways to transport shipments 
here. The grain congestion in this harbor was 
such this fall that at one time there were 8,000,000 
bushels of grain lying here in boats waiting to be 
unloaded. One vessel just discharged her cargo 
a day or two ago after waiting three weeks to get 
a chance to unload.” 

Speaking of how grain is shipped, Mr. Chapin 
said that grain arriving at Buffalo from the West 
is billed to Philadelphia, but is marked, “Hold at 
Buffalo.” “It is unloaded here, weighed, etc. The 
railroads do this so as to build up this city,” 
said he. 

Mr. Chapin further said that the capacity of Buf- 
falo’s elevators is not as great as is popularly sup- 
posed. “I do not imagine that the aggregate ca- 
pacity of the elevators of this port is more than 
18,000,000 bushels.” 


A prominent farmer on the Rappahannock 
River, below Fredericksburg, Va., recently pri- 
vately consigned a shipment of 20,000 barrels of 
corn to Liverpool, England. 

New Orleans in December exported 140,000 
bushels of wheat (all to Continent), 3,512,019 bush- 
els of corn, 70,829 bushels of oats and 100,000 
bushels of barley (to Bristol). 
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FIRES--CASUALTIES 


'A large elevator belonging to the Union County 
Milling Co. of Anna, Ill., was totally destroyed by 
fire on December 31. 


The elevator plant of the Ernest Darby Ele- 
vator Co. at Seneca, Md., was totally destroyed 
by fire on December 14. 

Fire destroyed the grain warehouse and office 
of N. F. Mayo, Saugus, Mass., on December 22. 
The estimated loss is $3,000. 

The Union Mill & Feed Co.’s premises at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., were destroyed by fire on Decem- 
ber 15. The buildings and machinery were unin- 
sured. 

The J. W. Skughler Elevator at Elk Point, S. D., 
was destroyed by fire on January 4. This was the 
first elevator to be built in Dakota. It was erected 
in 1876. 

A fire at Altamont, Kan., on December 19 de- 
stroyed the elevator of J. H. Rust. The loss on 
the building and grain was $15,000; insurance, 
$10,000. 

A fast meat train jumped the tracks at Pan- 
ama, Iowa, on December 9, and dashing into 
the E. G. Miller Elevator completely wrecked 
that building. 

A fire which broke out in the Atlas Elevator at 
Hills, Minn., on December 12 was quickly got 
under control by the local fire department by 
means of chemicals. 

An elevator at Lime Springs, Iowa, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Christmas Day. The building 
had been bought at sheriff’s sale but a few days 
before by F. M. Clark. 


The L. L. Coryell Elevator at Julian, Neb., gave 
way on December 19 under the pressure of the 
corn in storage. Thousands of bushels of corn 
were poured on the ground. 


N. S. Amsden, superintendent of the Minneapolis 
and Northern Elevator Co., was seriously injured 
in. the fire which partially destroyed the West 
Hotel at Minneapolis on January 10. 

The elevator at Davidson, Minn., was burned to 
the ground on December 5 and 1,000 bushels of 
flax consumed. W. J. Porter, the manager, re- 
ports that the company will rebuild in the spring. 


The side of an elevator owned by the New 
Richmond Roller Mills at Hammond, Wis., gave 
way on December 14, throwing 4,000 bushels of 
oats and a pile of debris across the railway 
tracks. 


Asa Wright, a young man employed in the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator at Petersburg, N. D., 
died on December 13 from the effect of terrible 
injuries received by being caught in the belt of 
the machinery. 

The elevator of A. Weimer & Co. at Geneseo, 
Ill., was totally destroyed by fire on Christmas 
Eve. About $1,600 worth of grain was lost, which 
was uninsured. The building carried an insur- 
ance of $2,000. 


Incendiarism is supposed to have been the cause 
of a fire which totally destroyed the hay ware- 
house of the H. L. Rodgers Grain Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., on December 20. The hay was valued at 
$1,000 and insured for $600. 


Julian P. Norton, proprietor of a grain elevator 
at Clifford, Ind., was seriously injured on De- 
cember 14 through being caught between a wagon 
and the crib by the horses suddenly backing. His 
head was lacerated and the right ear almost torn 
off. 


A spark from a passing engine is supposed to 
have been the cause of a fire which partially de- 
stroyed the elevator at Kasson, Minn., owned by 
the Western Elevator Co. of Winona. The grain 
in storage escaped the fire but was _ seriously 
damaged by water. 


A disastrous fire which is attributed to a hot 
journal totally destroyed the large elevator of the 
McMillen Grain Co. and two hay barns at Cavette, 
Ohio, on December 20. The elevator contained 
13,000 bushels of grain and was insured for 
$13,580. Mr. McMillen announces that he will 
rebuild at once. ‘ 


A fire at Amenia on December 8 destroyed 
a grain elevator belonging to the Amenia & 
Sharon Land Co. The loss was estimated at 
$110,000, $100,000 of which was covered by insur- 
ance. The fire is presumed to have originated 
through a heated pulley. The company will re- 
build in the spring. 


The regents of the Idaho State University have 
decided to establish an experimental farm in the 
southern portion of that state. An expert irriga- 


tionist will be furnished by the Federal govern- 
ment and special attention will be paid to the 
problem of conservation of water and to diversi- 
fied crops. Another farm will be established for 
experiments in dry farming, the system so suc- 
cessful in western Kansas and eastern Colorado 
being used. 


WHAT HAS PARALYZED SPECU- 
LATION? 


General public has been indifferent to grain and 
stocks for several months. Many think the ex- 
posure of high finance grafters the cause. It shows 
they have been running a big bunco game. Ryan 
says he bought Hyde’s stock to avert a panic. 
There would have been one if life insurance poli- 
cies were payable upon demand, like deposits in 
national banks. If he had said he bought the 
stock to control the money of the Equitable, the 
public would have believed him. Think of J, P. 
Morgan taking a gold brick for many millions. It 
shows how careless Wall Street does business. 
Tight money there will continue for some weeks. 
Morgan wants the government to help. Rocke- 
feller interests do not. The financial giants do 
not always work together. There is no muddy 
water in grain, but speculation in it has been very 
small. Public is amazed at the high finance 
methods.—C. A. King & Co. 

Year after year the actual. grain trade of Chi- 
eago increases, but louder and louder goes up the 
wail of ‘no business” from the members of the 
Board of Trade. There is something lacking and 
there is something of which there is also too much. 
For more than fifteen years it now develops that 
the Board of Trade has been neglecting its oppor- 
tunities and wasting its facilities for legitimate 
trade that has a standing to suppress an illegitimate 
trade that has no facilities and never had any 
standing whatever. We sit at the table where we 
feed the world, and instead of carving and helping 
this great family we are busy driving out poor 
prowlers, frantic at the idea that they may get a 
erumb that falls from the table. And so we spend 
our money, waste our time and permit our faculties 
to be diverted. 

I am limited in space in this article and can now 
do nothing more than point out the way to sane 
methods of business that I feel assured a large 
majority of our members will promptly proceed to 
adopt or, I might more truly say, retrace their 
steps to practice. I need not call up all the mis- 
takes we have made. The mere suggestion of a few 
simple changes will lead every member into a train 
of thought that will instantly improve the tone of 
discussion and, when tried, immediately attract and 
enlarge business on the board. The course before 
us is plain and direct. We must begin at once 
to trade for future delivery specifically in No. 1 
Northern spring wheat, in No. 2 red winter and 
in No. 2 hard winter. This will at once become 
the market of every producer, miller and shipper 
of either of these varieties of wheat—the market 
where he may dispose of his product, secure his 
supplies or hedge his holdings either at home or 
in transit with an exactness and celerity that no 
market in the world now affords him an oppor- 
tunity to-do. We must abolish the trade in the 
mongrel article we now call No. 2 regular wheat, 
which has never been anything but a deception 
and a fraud upon either the buyer or the seller, 
and generally upon both. It has thrown down our 
grades and thrown our business wholly into the 
hands of elevator managers who force all prices 
to a basis that the lowest-priced deliverable variety 
rules at, and when the ends of these elevator 
owners or manager are accomplished in this 
direction they shut down all access to the 
low-priced variety and rig the market to be gov- 
ermed by a scarce and high-priced variety, and 
themselves become the only possible sellers of 
cash wheat in any quantity, and this they work off 
on sales by sample, every grade of the different 
varieties being discredited throughout the commer- 
cial world. Why should we wonder at the decay 
of our business? We prepared the funeral sacrifice 
ourselves and have fed the funeral-baked meats to 
the first Moloch that came along. I can recall 
within the past fifteen years but one single trade 
rule that has been for the betterment of our stand- 
ing as a commercial body; and that was some 
three years ago, when the board rose to the occa- 
sion and stopped the degrading mixture of different 
yarieties of wheat and took a stand for honest 
trade.—E. W. Wagner, in Chicago Examiner. 


The Rice Association of America, composed of 
rice growers and millers, at a meeting in Decem- 
ber adopted resolutions calling on Congress to 
provide for putting cereals on the free list of all 
tariff sheets of this and other countries by re- 
ciprocity treaties; and to prevent the manipulation 
of the rice market by speculators, it was asked 
that rice from the Philippine Islands be taxed at 
the same rate as that from British India. 


PERSONAL 


Paul Marquette is in charge of Craig’s elevator 
at Redfield, S. D., this winter. 


J. B. Miller has taken charge of the new Mc- 
Caul-Webster Elevator at Lyons, Neb. 


Viemont Bros. of Mackinaw, IIl., have purchased 
the grain business of Jacob Steiner & Son. 


O. P. Shaw of Scotland, S. D., has been appointed 
manager of a grain elevator at Parkston, S. D. 

E. F. Blair, one of F. Williams’ salesmen, New 
York, N. Y., will shortly be married to Miss Bessie 
Calkins. 


LincoIn Moore has succeeded F. E. Water as 
manager of the Bartlett, Kuhn & Co. Elevator in 
Ashmore, Ill. , 


P. H. Jones has moved from Canterbury, N. H., 
to Tilton, N. H., where he is interested in the 
grain business. 


C. W. Wilson is superintending a line of eleva- 
tors along the Winnipeg line, with headquarters at 
Alexandria, Minn. 

Will Griffith of Kenmare, N. D., has gone to 
Hurd, N. D., where he will take charge of an 
elevator for the Ireys Co. 


Frederick Schweigert, a grain and lumber dealer 
of Hebron, N. Y., was married to Lydia Ewald 
at Elkhart, Ind., on December 8. 


F. L. Mudge has resigned his position as auditor 
of the Peavey Elevator Co. at Wakefield, Neb. 
He is succeeded by B. F. Butler. 


2 A. A, Johnson, a former grain buyer at Worth- 
ington, Minn., has gone to Watertown, S. D., where 
he will have charge of a grain house. 


John W. Graban, formerly buyer for Vollkommer 


& Co., has accepted a position as buyer with 
Gasteiger & Schaefer of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jacob Schreiner Jr. will be the wheat pit trader 
for the new firm of Gardner & Paddleford, Chicago, 
Ill., when it begins business on February 1. 


H. R. Hasvold, who has been traveling for the 
Milwaukee Elevator Co., has accepted a position 
in charge of an elevator near La Crosse, Wis. 


Max Moore has moved from Ellinwood, Kan., 
to Great Bend, Kan., where he will undertake the 
duties of auditor to the Moses Mill and Elevator. 


Mr. Tozer has resigned his position as manager 
of the State Elevator & Lumber Co. at Hutchin- 


son, Minn. Mr, Peterson of New Germany takes 
his place. 
Theo. Jorganson of Colman, S. D., has gone 


to Forestville, 8S. D., where he will have charge 
of an elevator and lumber yard for the MecCaul- 
Webster Co. 


Arthur Clum has moved his office from 301 
West Thirty-third Street to the Lemp Building, 
Twenty-sixth Street and Eleventh Avenue, New 
York) No Ye 

Barney Regennitter has resigned charge of the 
elevator at Tipton, Iowa, in order to take a posi- 
tion as buyer for the John Dammann Co. at New 
Liberty, Iowa. 


C. A. Newhouse has resigned his position as 
agent for the Imperial Elevator Co. at Hallock, 
Minn. He has been succeeded by C. C. Peterson 
of Hendrum, Minn. 


W. H. Williams, traveling collector for the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., with headquarters 
at Humboldt, Minn., will resign his position in 
order to open an advertising bureau in St. Vincent, 
Minn. 

Emil Howe of Redwood Falls, Minn., has gone 
to Fargo and other North Danxota points to look 
after the interests of Schmid & Anderson in that 
state. August Floeter of Springfield, Minn., suc- 
ceeds him in the elevator. 


George Crow, who has been with the Vollmer- 
Clearwater Co. at Kendrick, Idaho, has been 
transferred to Kamiah, Idaho, where he takes 
charge of the warehouse. Roy Osborne, who has 
been in charge of the mill at Kendrick, has been 
transferred to the warehouse. 


After a lapse of thirty-three years William Whet- 
stone, manager of the grain department of W. E. 
Hutton & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, met his brother 
Thomas, a prosperous farmer near St. Joseph, Mo., 
last month. The brothers had to be introduced, as 
they failed to recognize each other. 


The strike of grain weighers at Rotterdam is 
at an end, for the simple reason that German im- 
porters will not accept grain weighed by automatic 
machines. At least, they will wait for six months 
to see if such things are to be depended upon, 
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SEEDS 


Farmers around Sibley, Iowa, have been com- 
plaining of a lack of seed corn. 

It is reported that a receiver has been appointed 
over the Carney Seed Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

The Duluth Commercial Record figures that 
farmers have disposed of 20,000,000 bushels of this 
year’s flax crop. 

J. E. Hoopes of Muscatine, Iowa, is building up 
a successful business in raising and shipping seeds 
to seed handlers in the different states. 

The Forrest Seed Co. of Portland, N. Y., has 
closed out the. grocery branch of its business in 
order to meet the demands of the rapidly growing 
seed business. 

F. E. Winans, Chicago, says of the seed market 
January 12: Receipts of timothy seed very mod- 
erate. Demand good, and the recent advance in 
price is well sustained. 

The flax crop of North Dakota is reported to be 
the best for years. The quality is excellent and 
the yield satisfactory. A shortage of cars on the 
wheat-carrying roads is seriously interfering with 
the grain movement. 

Frank Lechenby, manager of the seed depart- 
ment of the Chas. H. Lilly Co., left Seattle, Wash., 
in the last week of December for a business trip 
through the eastern and middle western states. 
He purposes visiting all the seed houses on his 
route. 


The receipts of flax at Duluth, Minn., from Au- 
gust 1 to the end of December were 8% million 
bushels, and at Minneapolis 6% million bushels. 
The crop has been very plentiful, especially in the 
spring wheat belt of the Northwest, where spring 
opened early, so that seeding of wheat was out 
of the way in ample season to give opportunity 
for seeding all the flax area that was intended. 

A. J. Pieters, of the division of botany, United 
States Department of Agriculture, says that seeds- 
men defend the practice of mixing high-grade 
seeds with screenings on the grounds that it is 
necessary to do so in order to sell at a price 
that the customer is willing to pay. Mr. Pieters 
declares that the most frequent adulterant is yel- 
low trefoil, which is largely used to adulterate 
red clover seed, since the demand for trefoil seed 
is insignificant. 

The Dallas News says that Dallas,'Texas, is the 
largest seed jobbing center in the state, and is one 
of the largest seed distributing points in the South- 
west. More seed, it is said, is sold by Dallas houses 
than by any four cities in the state combined. The 
business has increased rapidly. Four years ago 
the actual business of one seed house amounted 
to $60,000. This year the same house turned over 
$197,000. The demand for alfalfa is said to be in- 
creasing from year to year and more land is con- 
tinually being placed under cultivation of this 
plant. 


THH SHRINKAGE OF CORN IN 
THE CRIB. 


One of the most complete reports of what is 
definitely known on the above subject is contained 
in a recent number of the Industrialist, published 
at the Experiment Station at Manhattan, Kan. 
This report is from the pen of Professor Ten Eyck, 
which we summarize briefly for the general and 
particular information of our readers. 

He notes an experiment conducted in 1891 by 
Dr. Manley Miles on his own farm, in which the 
shrinkage of one lot of corn from October to 
March following was 13.92 per cent, in another lot 
16.65 per cent. In the latter case the corn was 
shelled, the corn and cobs weighed and kept sep- 
arately, with the result that the average shrink- 
age of the shelled corn was 7.41 per cent, while 
the shrinkage of the cobs was 36.78 per cent; 
19.84 per cent of the ears shelled in March was 
cobs. 

In October, 1896, the Michigan Experiment Sta- 
tion put a lot of very damp corn in the crib, which 
on being weighed on February 13 had lost over 30 
per cent in weight. In an experiment a year be- 
fore an amount of corn was placed, in the crib in 
October in fairly dry condition, and showed a 
shrinkage presumably in the same period of about 
11 per cent in weight. 

The Iowa station conducted an experiment in 
1898, in which 7,000 pounds of corn placed in the 
crib October 19 showed a shrinkage of 20 per cent in 
twelve months. This corn lost 9 per cent of its 
weight in the first three months, 14.4 per cent in 
six months, and gradually shrunk until the next 
October. 

Professor Ten Eyck also reports some experi- 


ments at the Kansas station with different varie- 
ties of corn. There was a rather remarkable dif- 
ference in the shrinkage of the different varieties. 
In one experiment white corn shrunk from Deceny 
ber, 1903, to August, 1904, 9 per cent; mixed corn, 
5.5 per cent; yellow corn, 10 per cent, part of the 
latter shrinkage perhaps due to mice getting in the 
crib. This experiment was repeated in 1904 and 
1905, when white corn showed a shrinkage of 14.4 
per cent from October 26, 1904, to October 7, 1905; 
yellow corn, 15.3 per cent; mixed corn, 6.8 per 
cent, or an average of 12 per cent. This experi- 


' ment is now being repeated with the purpose of 


discovering what occasions the decrease in weight. 
Professor Ten Eyck thinks that the shrinkage in 
weight of corn is not due entirely to loss of mois- 
ture, but that there is an actual loss of dry mat- 
ter. 

In speaking of Kansas conditions, which are 
somewhat different from conditions in Iowa, Min- 
nesota and northern Illinois, he concludes that the 
dealers in demanding from 75 to 80 pounds per 
bushel are asking more than is necessary to cover 
the shrinkage, and suggests that poor shelter and 
careless methods of storing are items to be con- 
sidered as well as the natural shrinkage of corn. 
He also suggests that Kansas farmers can hold 
their corn without great loss until June or July, 
when the status of the new crop can be deter- 
mined; but that it is not usually expedient to hold 
it later than that in that state and states further 
south on account of the danger of loss from grain 
weevil or grain moth. 

Professor Ten Eyck also reviews the experi- 
ments that have been made to determine the 
shrinkage of wheat, oats and barley. Without go- 
ing into details his general conclusion is that the 
shrinkage of weight in these grains is an entirely 
negligible quantity; that when small grains are put 
in the granary in good condition and kept free 
from vermin, they are quite as likely to increase 
in weight as to decrease.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS. 


Brewers’ grains are the by-product of the brew- 
ery steep tank in which the malt is steeped to 
make the infusion known as the wort. Most of 
the starch of the malt is removed by this process 
and what is left in the grains is a portion of 
the starch and allied substances, together with the 
hull, germ and gluten of the barley. An average 
of five samples analyzed by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College recently showed 23.10 per cent 
of protein compared with 16 per cent in wheat 
bran and 4.90 per cent of fat against 4.60 in bran. 

In some places brewers’ grains are fed wet, just 
as they come from the steep tank, as in Masgsa- 
chusetts, where the residue of 40 breweries is prac- 
tically all sold wet to farmers living in the imme- 
diate vicinity, the comparatively small amount of 
the dried grains consumed in that state coming 
from the vicinity of New York and Chicago; but 
the best practice is to feed them dry, as in Europe 
and in many portions of the United States. Euro- 
pean investigators consider freshly dried grains as 
healthful as untreated barley, oats or corn. 

A recent test in Massachusetts to find the food 
cost of milk and butter showed that while 100 
pounds of milk were made from $1.04: worth of 
brewers’ grains, the same amount of milk cost 
$1.09 when made from bran; similarly 100 pounds 
of butter cost when brewers’ grains were fed 
$16.55 and $17 when the bran was fed. The 
fertilizer value of the brewers’ grains was esti- 
mated at 5 per cent more than that of bran. 

The milk from each of the cows was tested a 
number of times, and it was not possible to detect 
any objectionable flavor due to the use of the dried 
grains; neither did the milk from the brewers’ 
dried grains ration sour any quicker than that 
from the wheat bran ration. It is believed that 
fresh brewers’ grains that have been dried imme- 
diately by modern methods after leaving the steep 
tank, when fed in moderate quantities, have no 
bad effect on the character of the milk product. 


Edward G. Heeman of Chicago says: “During 
the first half of the crop year, when the bears cer- 
tainly had the advantage of very large primary 
receipts, steady accumulation of supplies and prac- 
tically no outside speculative support to carry the 
load, they were unable to make any headway. It 
certainly indicates a strong foundation. Hence- 
forth everything should favor the bulls, and I 
believe an average of higher prices for wheat will 
prevail. Speculation in grain has been dormant for 
so long that I believe we are on the eve of an 
upheaval, and that alone will mean a material 
advance. The growing crop of winter wheat has 
had no protection thus far and advices are being 
received that the outlook is very poor. A serious 
crop scare seems inevitable. Perhaps it is too 
premature, but many are buying July wheat, believ- 
ing purchases are not likely to show any loss of 
consequence any time and could result very profit- 
ably. Corn, oats and provisions are also in a 


strong position, and I believe will sell considerably 
higher and not much lower.” 


LATE PATENTS 


Issued on December 12, 1905. 


Grain Separator.—Henry H. Meyer, Red Wing, 
Minn. Filed May 3, 1904. No. 806,821. See cut. 


Issued on December 26, 1905. 


Bag Holder.—John O. Ellison, Haverhill, Mass. 
Filed April 10, 1905. No. 808,355. 


Issued on January 2, 1906, 
Grain Door for Cars.—Morton G. Donehew, Rus- 


VMI 


ang 
ra 


sell Township, Putnam County, Ind. Filed July 29, 
1905. No, 808,906. See cut. 


Conveyor Belt Support.—Archibald W. F. Steckel, 


Columbus, Ohio, assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, 
Columbus, Ohio. Filed June 20, 1904. No. 809,227. ° 
See cut. 


or Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th 24 the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
mouth. 


FEED BAGS. 
Sewing twine, etc., for sale. Bottom prices. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 57 S. Water St., Chi- 
cago. 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 

If you want to change that second-hand machine 
into money advertise it in this department. Or if 
you have a grain elevator to sell or rent, or wish 
to buy, make your wants known through these 
columns. 


ELEVATORS | 


FOR SALE. 
If you are in want of a good elevator, cheap, do- 
ing a good business in all lines, call on 
J. F. CARTWRIGHT CO., Davison, Mich. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 
Fifteen-thousand-bushel cribbed house at McLane, 


Neb. Owner has too much other business. Write 
LOUIS HE. MANN, Osmond, Neb. 
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FOR SALE, RENT OR EXCHANGE. 
Good mill and elevator located in fine wheat 
country. Favorable terms. Address 
F. S. R., Box 1, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

Two small elevators, 26 acres land and desirable 
dwelling property in good grain territory in Eastern 
Indiana, Address 

LOCK BOX 15, Modoc, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 
An elevator in good running order, about 5,000 
bushels’ capacity. Large retail trade; also No. 1 
opening for coal trade. Will sell all or a half in- 


terest. 
S. BASH & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 

Good elevator, in live Wisconsin town, surrounded 
by rich farming country; 25,000 bushels’ capacity. 
Might exchange for western land. Address 

WESTERN LAND SECURITIES CO., 143 Endi- 
cott Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 

Old established grain business less than 100 
miles from Chicago; 90,000 bushels’ capacity. Busi- 
ness, as well as buildings, in first-class condition. 
Good reasons for selling. Full particulars by ad- 
dressing ; 

ILLINOIS, Box 1, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

The Mabbatt Blevator on C. & A. R. R. in Chi- 
cago; 1,300,000 bushels capacity in two connecting 
buildings. Can be operated separately or together. 
Thoroughly equipped for cleaning and handling all 
kinds of grain. Track room for 200 cars. Terms 
to suit. Address 

GEORGE A. SEAVERNS JR., owner, 105 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


$ WRITE OR TELEGRAPH. 


White Wheat and Utah Alfalfa seed for sale. If. 


in need of either, write or telegrapb 
SAM WILLIAMSON, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


GET OUR PRICES. 
Kaffir Corn, Cane Seed, Alfalfa seed and Hard 


Milling Wheat for sale. Get our prices. 
L. H. POWELL & CO., Wichita, Kansas. 


WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 


For Alfalfa, Clover, Timothy, Millet, Sorghum 
and Kaffir Corn. Car lots. Write for prices. © 
MISSOURI SEED CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


BARGAIN IN VALUES. 
Red, White and Alsike Clover Seed at bargain 
values. Write for samples. 
MILWAUKEE PRODUCE CO., 123-125-127 West 
Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


-MACHINERY 
FOR SALE. 


Lambert Gasoline Engine, 20 horsepower, in fine 
condition. For particulars, address 
A. J. MONROE, Arthur, Il. 


FOR SALE. 

New 2-horsepower horizontal gasoline engines; 
electric igniters, $95 each. 

One 20-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline En- 
gine in A-1 condition. 

Also 2%-horsepower Weber, used only 10 days, 
$75. 

H. PETTINGER, 22 South Canal St., Chicago. 


GASOLINE ENGINES FOR SALE. 


SE eOUlo; o85. 4 HP Colbornes.. ssesaee: $ 95 
GREPaWebster $175. Sori PlOULO. a. te eens 225 
10 HP Otto with pump attached............. 400. 
LAPEER NV CUSUCL ws.cte.<iyac cee cneteteen miner tte es te 225. 


Dom EOL 600.0 60) Hi PeOtLO rn. mmcr stele 1,200 
COLBORNE MFG. CO., 35 HE. Indiana St., Chi- 
cago. ; 


FOR SALE. 


Portable dump for sale. Will handle any kind of 
grain well and quickly. Just the thing for cribbing 
corn. Address 

WOODBURY & FILES, Muncie, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 

Gasoline engines; one 54-horse Fairbanks-Morse; 
one 28, one 16, one 12, 2,,8 and 25 horsepower 
Sterling Charter. All sizes and prices in small 
sizes. 

A. H. McDONALD, 38 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 

FOR SALE. 

One 15-horsepower electric motor. One 12-horse- 
power steam engine. One 7-horsepower gasoline 
engine, also several larger sizes. One 6x4x6 and 
one 10x7x12 Duplex Steam Pumps. All thoroughly 
overhauled and at bargains. 

ENTERPRISE MACHINE CO. 
Minn. 


Minneapolis, 


SCALES 


SCALES FOR SALE. 


Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIl. 


“THE STANDARD” SCALES. 


For all purposes. Portable, Wagon, Hopper and 
Track Scales. Guaranteed durable and accurate; 
quality higher than price. Not in the trust. 

THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO., Sta- 
tion U., Chicago, Il. 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month.] 


SECOND-HAND BAGS WANTED. 
Any kind, any quality, anywhere. 
Write for prices. 


I pay freight. 
GEO. T. KING, Richmond, Va. 


WANTED. 

Names of the principal New York exporters and 
Huropean importers who are buyers of corn and 
wheat. Address 

E. H. LINZEE GRAIN CO., Hobart, Okla. 


HAY WANTED. 


GOOD HAY. 


Will bring a good price on our market. Send us 
your next consignment. Our specialty. 
ST. LOUIS HAY & GRAIN CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED. 
Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 
IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. : 


ELEVATOR OR MILL MEN WANTED. 

We have on our list several mills and elevators 
owned by non-residents who want to put them in 
operation, and we wish to correspond with elevator 
men, millers, managers, office men, bookkeepers 
who are interested in good elevator or 
propositions. 

IOWA MILL BROKERS, Independence, Iowa. 


GRAIN WANTED 


WANTED. 
Buckwheat grain wanted. Address 
H. H. EMMINGA, Golden, Il. 


milling 


GRAIN WANTED. 


Wanted—Feed barley and new No. 2 and No. 3 
rye. 


W. H. SMALL & CO., Evansville, Ind. 


THE GRAIN MANS GUIDE 
A MAGAZINE 


Not a 
Trade Paper 


We are not endeavor- 
ing to cover the same 
field of matter now 
covered by other grain 
trade publications. «. °. -. 


Something Entirely Different 


A NEW IDEA 


A Prominent Grain Man writes under date 
of Dec. 11, 1905: ‘' We think your frontis- 
piece ‘Harmony’ is fine. You are nothing if 
not original. Some people always copy, but 
you seem to lead in original ideas." 


. ° DEC 5 
Grain Mans Guide Co., P©CaTuR 


Enter. subscription for one year. After receiving three 
months’ sample copies we will do one of two things—either 
send you $1 .00 for the year’s subscription. or write you to 
stop the magazine. when you are to cancel this subscription 
and the sample copies are to be free as a test. 

Name 
Address 


Date 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


611 So. Morgan Street, Chicago 

MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 

WE manufacture all gauges of cor- 
rugated iron, either painted or 

galvanized. We make Patent Cap Roof- 


ing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped 
Roofing, Metal Ceilings, ete., etc. 


We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money. 
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PURE 


Alfalfa Meal 


Write for Prices and Samples 


WOOLSEY-STAHL HAY CO. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


HAY SHIPPERS 


Elkhorn Valley Prairie Hay 


c.C. POND & CO. 


Contractors and Shippers of all Grades 


Write them for delivered prices. EWING, NEB 


HAY RECEIVERS | 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


‘PITTSBURG 


‘MILWAUKEE 


The Best Market in the World 


Our superior facilities and connections 
with large buyers of HAY and GRAIN 
enable us to > get the best prices. Liberal 
advances made on shipments. 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


peas ne National Bank. 
Washington National Bank. 


<>iI 


References: 


In the one spot 38 years. 


N= MORON 


RECEIVER AND SHIPPER 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
Consignments Solicited 


National Hay Association; Pittsburg 
Flour Exchange. 


207 Grain Exchange Bldg.,, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Refreence, Mononganela National Bank 


Member: Grain and 


CE 
NY 
\\ 


We Guarantee Top Values 
On All Sales of 


HAY, STRAW, ETC. 


Liberal advances paid and 
prompt sales assured. . . 


Write us 


Geo. Middendorf Co. 


135-137 S. Water St. 


Established 1871 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
BATTLE CREEK 


Mebane Swift @ Co., 
ates GRAIN AIN Battle Creek, 


Mich. 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM EASTERN BUYERS SOLICITED. 


_BOSTON| 


xw71.._, A.P. Audeieb 
@ Sons 


______ Incorporated. Capital, $150,000 


Hay, Grain, Flour 


W he at 
Specialty oe 


HOUSTON 


FRANK THOMS & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


We want your consignments of Grain, Feed, Hay 
and Cotton. 

We want your orders for Cotton Seed Hulls, Cotton 
Seed Meal, Cotton Seed Cake, Texas Seed Oats. 

Correspondence solicited. 


1402 Congress Ave. HOUSTON, TEXAS 


~ | We want your trade 


COSHEN 
JOHNSON & SON 


GOSHEN, IND. 


Track Buyers Oats, Ear Corn, Rye, Buck- 
wheat, Hay and Straw 


Let us hear from you and we will make you track bids reg- 
ularly. We are always in the market. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
<P V> F.H.PEAVEY & C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


MINN. 


J. R. MARFIELD, Pres. 
C. D. TEaRsE, Sec’y and Treas. 


MARFIELD-GRIFFITHS CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Wm. GrirFiTHs, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


; ORE ES: Cousignments and Orders for 
JHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
Masaeae oie Dettrn Future Delivery Selicited. 


PRIVATE WIRES—CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
511-514 New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The 
Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Telephones 80 Rooms 33 and 35 Board of Trade 


W. J. RILEY W. E. JARBOE 
W. J. Riley & Co. 
22 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Grain, Flour and Feed 


Track bids made on application Let us have your consignments 


It will pay you to deal with us 
NEW OR OLD PHONE 3434 


KANSAS CITY 
Geo. A. Adams Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Consignments and orders for 
future delivery solicited 


Milling Wheat a Specialty 


B. G. ELLSWORTH, Presideat H. PETERSON, Vice-President 
E. H. HIEMKE, tctods 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTETN, Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


EsTABLISHED 1864 
l.H. Lowry & Co. 
64 Mitchell Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Branch Offices at CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 
We solicit your consignments 


DETROIT 


R. C. ROBERTS 


A. S. Dumont A. E. O'DONNELL 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN suippers 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our Bids and Quotations. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grail and Seed Merchants and Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Liberal 
advances 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts. 


DECATUR 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


Try us. 


ARAN: SSS SS SSS SSS 


a 
SS 


teens 
aPBEEN 
eS 


OUR BIDS ARE COOD ONES. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED IN 1863 


E. L. ROGERS & CO. 


Receivers and Exporters 


Commission Merchants 


Crain, Feed, Hay, Straw, Etc. 
358 Bourse Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Etc. 


OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


valet eles SOLICITED. Soe ee given to the 
handling of CORN AND 0 
§ Manufacturers’ National Sees Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFERENCES} Union National Bank, Westminster, Md 
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TOLEDO 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


ST. LOUIS 


BUFFALO 


BSTABLISHED 1846 


C.ALKING &C° 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


GRAIN AND CLOVER SEED DEALERS 
OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


SPECIAL MARKET AND CROP REPORTS FREE 
BE FRIENDLY 


J. J. COON 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED 


_ 61 Produce Exchange 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


WRITE OCCASIONALLY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


REYNOLDS BROS. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Buy and Sell Grain 


SELL US YOURS 


if you don’t get our bids, ask for 
them. Consignments always 
welcome. Consign us yours. 


CASH AND FUTURES 


F. W. JAEGER 
ESTABLISHED 1879 


J.F. ZAHM & C0. 


J. F. ZAHM F, MAYER 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Handling consignments and filling orders for futures 
OUR SPECIALTY 
SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; IT’S FREE 


CONNOR BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND HAY 


ST. LOUIS 


MEMBERS OF GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASS’N 


Daniel f Byrne & Co. 


Seneral Commission Werchants 
SuccEssors To 
Redmond Cleary Com. Co. 
Established 1854 Incorporated 1887 


Grain. Flay, Mill Feed and Seeds 
Chamber of Commerce, Sz. Louts, Wo. 


PEORIA 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


P.B.& C.C. MILES 


Grain Commission Merchants 
BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 


TYNG, HALL G CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


|Van Tassell Grain Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BUYERS and SHIPPERS 


43 AND 45 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


__ LANCASTER 
DO YOU REALIZE 
HOES asda aye pays you 


We work a large country business. 
See the point ? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 


WIRE, WRITE or PHONE 


Mi PANY CHICAGO, ILL. SOUTH BEND, IND. 
UNITED GRAIN C0 TOLEDO, 0. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Successor to Churchill & Company; The Paddock-Hodge Compnay; The Churchill- White Graln Company. 


We buy delivered either of these points, or f. 0. b. your stations. Fireproof elevators and seed houses. 


Unlimited storage capacity for grain andseed. Storage capacity, 6,000,000. 


nloading capacity, 300 cars daily. 


Clipping Capacity, 175,000 Daily. We trade in futures. 


CAIRO 


CINCINNATI 


W. W. ALDER T. J. STOFER 


Alder & Stofer 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


We do not buy any grain, but han- 
dle on commission, and_ solicit your 
Buffalo consignments. 


83 Chamber of Commerce, 
BUFFALO - - NEW YORK 


Consign Your Grain to 5 


BURNS BROS. 


44 Board of Trade, Buffalo, N. Y. 


QUICK SALES. IMMEDIATE RET URNS. RELIABLE REPORTS. 
Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


HANDLES ALL KINDS OF GRAIN 


Established 1892 


W. E. LEE 
49 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY 
BUYS OR SELLS ON CONSIGNMENT 


DUD LEW 2 Min TR WEN 


BARLEY 


69-70-71 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FREMONT 


H. L. Halliday Milling Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


CORN-WHEAT-OATS 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


: The METZGER-HILL CO. 


Grain—Hay 


Receivers "Shippers 
CINCINNATI - - 


OHIO | 


Nye, Schneider, Fowler Co. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Corn for Feeders. Milling wheat a specialty, 
both winter and spring. Write for samples 
and prices. Shipment viaC. & N. W.R.R. 


General Offices FREMONT, NEB. 
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CHICAGO 


E. GERSTENBERG A. GERSTENBERG 


Gerstenberg & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


HANDLE ALL GRAINS AND SEEDS 


Barley a Specialty 


OUR SERVICE WILL PLEASE YOU 
CHICAGO 


yarge for py 
GRAIN °% 
3 CONSIGNMENTS *4, 
S MYSPECIALTY =% 
J 
=SAM FINNEY © 


58 BOARD OF TRADE > 


x * 


° 


-, CHICAGO 
% o 


Se ea, a 
Mall to pe >° 


Vee 


a : ; 
(iS devez: cee gettd datos 
Cee Lee 
Mek 
: cS , Dy 
Dh: ( y Le S). 
OC odtat Wei gtr~27t4 Ate. 
/ é 


; * Fé tea ty LtCe 
ws awetttet ag Cee. tice ae Lg: 


W. H. MERRITT & CO, 
Grain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


ype As S eS ! Good Prices 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 
CONSIGNMENTS 
and orders in futures 
226 La Salle Street, - - 


CHICAGO 


H. HEMMELGARN. 


H. HEMMELGARN & CO., 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


P. H. SCHIFFLIN. 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. 


Orders for futures carefully executed. 


Consignments and correspondence solicited. 


44°46 Chamber of Commerce, 


CHICAGO. PEORIA. 


Prompt Returns 
Very Best Attention 
and W. A. FRASER CoO. 
‘“They’re Running Mates” 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


F. E. WINANS 


Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant 


BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 


6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field seeds. 
Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 
tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments 
and speculative orders receive our careful personal attention. 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


CASH AND FUTURE DELIVERIES 


97 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 


Receiving a Specialty 


Every Department Fully Manned by Men of Ability and Long Experience 


You do good business when you ship to 


M WEG OO KE 


Grain and Hay Commission Merchant 


85-86 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 
Write for my track bids. 


Grain Speculation 


Not A Fine Art 


“A BOOK” 


Send Postal requesting same to 


E. W. WAGNER 


99 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


Member Chieago Board of Trade 


WRITE FOR MY 


“Grain Trade Talks” 


cD 


Edward G. Heeman. 


159 LaSalle St., 


CHICACO 


Rotunca National Life Building. 


All business transacted through and confirmed by 
Chas. W. Gillett. 


My “GRAIN TRADE TALKS” are published in full 
inthe Chicago Evening Postand Chicago Journal. 
te Will send either paper free to customers, 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 1504 


ee WERS 


~~ GRAIN MERCHAN, 


510 POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
BUILDING ++ CHICAGO. 


J.H.WARK E.F.LELAND 
0. W LEB F. J. FAHRY 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bidg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash 
. grain shipments. 
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“CHICAGO 


CHICAGO ~ 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. CHAS, A. JONES, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSIGN MERCHANTS 
544-545 Postal Telegraph Blidg., CHICACO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


William H. Lake Jno. A. Rodgers Edw. P. McKenna 


W. H. LAKE & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks 
6 Sherman Street - - CHICAGO 


MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade; Chicago Stock Exchange; 
New york Produce Exchange; St.Louis Merchants’ Exchange; 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


UPDIKE COMMISSION CO. 


Grain and Provisions 
931 Postal Telegraph Building, CHICAGO 


Consignments Given Special Attention 
Correspondence Solicited 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


Buyers and Shippers 


of Grain 


240 La Salle St. 


Chicago 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


205 LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS 


W. F. JOHNSON 


W. F. JOHNSON & CO. 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISIONS 


Commission [lerchants 


Orders for future delivery carefully executed. 
Consignments and correspondence solicited. 


Room 59, Board of Trade CHICAGO 


FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Successors to H. H. FREEMAN & CO. 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Ore pe IS Oe at eda 66 BOARD OF TRADE 
vg rt 
olicite arket Reports on CHICAGO, ILL. 


Application. 


GEO, A. WEGENER 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
341 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 26 Milwaukee National Bank Bldg. 


W. J. ARMSTRONG CO. 


Commission Merchants 


HAY and GRAIN 


Experienced Men in Both Markets 


MEMBERS 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce National Hay Association 
Chicago Hay Receivers’ Association 


H. M. PAYNTER 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds. 
Orders in futures carefully executed. 
5 and 7 Board of Trade, Chicago. 


All business transacted through and confirmed 
by Milmine, Bodman & Co. 


W.J. THOMPSON & CO. 


Successors to 
B. S. SANBORN & CO. 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN - SEEDS - HAY 


263-265 La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Consignments and orders 
for futures solicited. 


WRIGHT, BOGERT & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for future delivery carefully executed 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICACO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES SOLICITED 
417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building 


Established 1879 CHICAGO, ILL. 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in any Department. Receiving, 
Shipping, Futures. 
212-214 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


WHITE & RUMSEY GRAIN CO. 
SHIPPERS 


Owners and operators Prairie State Transfer 
Elevator at Kankakee, Ill. 


97 Board of Trade, 


POPE ano 
|ECKHARDT CoO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
CRAIN ; 


CHICAGO 


WILLIAM J. POPE, prest. 
W. N. ECKHARDT, secy 


317-321 Western Union Building, 


CHICACO. 


SEEDS 
PROVISIONS 


We Have 


every facility for handling 
grain on consignment or for 
future delivery. 


Experienced Men on ’Change 


Ample Financial Resources 
Thirty Years’ Experlence 


77 Board of Trade 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR 


92 Board of Trade Bldg., CHICAGO 


Ground Floor 


112 


EXCHANGE La Salle St. 


VON FRANTZIUS & CO. 


ASK FOR OUR STATISTICAL CARDS 


CLEVELAND 


THE UNION ELEVATOR (0. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 


OUR SPECIALTY: RECLEANED ILLINOIS SHELLED CORN 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Members 


CHICAGO 
BOARD 
OF TRADE 

CHICAGO 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


GRAIN 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY 


inland 6 Ce 


STRAW TRAW&GRAIN. 


Dae 
i240 TH 6320S. HARLEM RALAOAD 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 


HAY CRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales,30,000 bushels. 
Let us know what you have to offer. 
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INSURANCE 


ON CRAIN ELEVATORS 
AND CONTENTS 
Is furnished at cost by the 


NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Chicago 

It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 27 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policyholders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 

It had admitted assets, January I, 1903, 
of $3,380,676.56, and a net cash surplus 
over all liabilities of $466,594.95. Losses 
paid, $3,939,221.28. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
Is up to the required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W.L.BARNUM Secy. 


Our Policy 


is to give you the best insurance pro- 


tection you can buy and at the lowest : 
aa MILLERS 
Fire losses can be re- 


possible cost. 
duced by giving care and attention 
to the fire danger, 

The best of elevators need care and 
attention. We believe any extra work 
on the part of the owner or employes 
of an elevator to reduce the fire haz- 


ard should be recognized and for that 
reason we have adopted a simple sys- 
Reports ’”’ 
of the 
policy contract, but when complied 


tem of ‘‘Self-inspection 


which are not a condition 
with give the owner a lower rate. 
Any grain dealer interested in pre- 
serving his property and in being 
remunerated for it can get further 


information promptly by addressing 


Wo 
(Grain Tre insurance (‘sc 


eat} 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


| C. A. McCOTTER, Seco’y. | 


Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Illinois 


= ALON, 1 —————— 


MILL OWNERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, 


Good, but cheap, insurance on Elevators, 
Mills, Grain Warehouses and their 
Contents. 


We make a specialty of writing Grain 
that you carry for a short term. 


Premium Notes in Force, $1,200,000.00 
Cash Surplus, . . . 225,000.00 
A. R. McKINNEY, Secretary. 


H. D. CUMMINGS & CO., 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago Agents. 


IOWA 


Insures Mills, Elevators, Warehouses 
and Contents. 


American Miller 
AND 
American Elevator 
and Grain Trade 
FOR ONE YEAR 


Oldest Flour Mill Mutualin America 
SAVED TO MEMBERS 
OVER $1,300,000 


50 
J. G. SHARP, Secretary ? 


Insurance on Elevators and Grain! 


24 Years of Successful Business 
Total 


We Have--p2i2.. $4,300,000.00. Zetet, $4,700,000.00. Sstnas" $290,000.00. 


Surplus 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
OF LANSING, MICHIGAN. 


CUTLER 


WHY NOT USE 
THE ORIGINAL 


Which is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
Wheat or Bran. 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 
Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 
CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 
ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE GUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass, 


so many important contracts on the basis of merit alone (although our prices offer by far THE 
BEST VALUES on the market), that this in itself should be very strong evidence of the 
excellence of Wolf Elevating, Conveying and Power-Transmitting Machinery. 

Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that when so many of the largest orders are entrusted to us— 
often without competition—the superior quality and value of Wolf Machinery must be pretty 
well understood by experienced elevator men and millers ? 

You will know why this is, if you will let us send a representative to talk QUALITY AND 
PRICE with you, 


The JUMBO Corn, Feed and Cob Mill 
is the strongest and heaviest mill on the market and will handle every class of stock easily and 
economically; its work is better and more uniform, requires less attention, and the rolls do not 
require redressing as often as those of similar diameter used in lighter machines, e 

It is built in three sizes, with either two or three pairs of rolls, 

Weare the only concern manufacturing a mill which meets the different requirements o 
modern feed grinding in such a practical and economical manner. 

nates catalog illustrating this and other famous specialties of the Wolf line of machinery 

and supplies. 


The Wolf Company 


BOX 538 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia. Branch Shops, 521 N. 23d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL SOUTHERN OFFICE: 505 Willcox Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
GENERAL NORTHERN OFFICE: 309S. Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT: 323 Alisky Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
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WARNING 
TO ELEVATOR MEN 


When the germinating time 
comes you'll want a drier 
to save your soft corn. 


You'll Be Too Late 


if you don’t order now. 


It takes TWO MONTHS 
to get a drier running after 
Vou splace tive-order, 
(itcrclorte: ond em sit 


NOW 


and be in time. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


710 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


ain Drier. It's used everywhere an 
es 95% of all the ‘'kiln-dried’’ 
hat’s made. 

u've heard of it and you know it is 

the standard, and the only profitable 

m for this work. Sie 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. Witherspoon-Englar Company 


ENGINEERS AND mums Designers and Builders of == 


*_. SOR eon FIREPROOF 
| Grain Elevators 


650,000-Bushel Steel Elevator, under construction. 
This bin story was erected in 30 working days. 


Builders of Grain Elevators 
in Wood, Steel, Concrete or 
Combination Materials. Cut shows H. W. Rogers & Bro.’s Elevator at Harvey, Ill. Operating 


o1 ae ° house burned Sept. 30, 1905. Tile tanks, built by us, with contents were 
549-51-52-53 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Hi. uninjured. This aes the Seance of hollow Ge bin construction. 
Designs and estimates promptly furnished 


for all kinds of buildings for the handli 
JOH N S. ME T Cc A LE co. nd ae as ae ae ieee See 
ENGINEERS—GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


We make a Specialty of Furnishing 619-623 The Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


Plans and Specifications. 


630 Monadnock Building, Chicago, II. 


A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed ; 
by us and under our supervision. Bushels. R it e r C oO nl e Mt Cc 
ww 
MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Manchester, Eng. .1,500,000 % e '@) e9 


GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 3, Portland, Me 1,500,000 


GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 2, Portland, Me - 1,000,000 Manufacturers, 
NORTHERN GRAIN CO., Manitowoc, Wis..... eral s4.00;0008) | Un (men Engineers, 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, St. Louis, Mo.... . -1,300,000 Contenctora: 
\| z 
UNION ELEVATOR, East St. Louis, Ill..... .-1,100,000 | + . 
EXPORT ELEVATOR, Buffalo, N. Y......... . -1,000,000 | an i EI t {St | 
J. R. BOOTH ELEVATOR, Parry Sound, Canada.........cccccceee 1,000,000 | - fail eva ors 0 ce ’ 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Newport News, Va.1,000,000 | = - == —J NN SS 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC TERMINAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Galveston, Tex. 1,000,000 | , Gas Hold : ith Steel Tank 
BURLINGTON, HLEVATOR, Peoria, 11). . ccs on oe eee 500,000 Sine = as noiders Wl eel tan 
CANADA ATLANTIC RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Coteau Landing, Que. 500,000 | | = : 
HALLIDAY ELEVATOR CO.’S ELEVATOR, Cairo, Ill....¢...00000 500,000 T i WwW . 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD CO0.'S "PRANSFER ELEVATOR, sae = Z ater and Oil Tanks, 
uding ton, Mich seen. sis sie cic ticle eens nee es 150,000 il ildi 

GRAND TRUNK TRANSFER & CLIPPING ELEVATOR, Chicago, Ill. 100,000 f aus I Ee Steel Buildings, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC CONCRETE & WOOD ELEVATOR, Kansas City..1,000,000 | a Steel Stacks and 
GOEMANN GRAIN CO.’S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, Mansfield, Ohio.. 100,000 | : 
GEO. T. EVANS MILLING COS CONCRETE ELEVATOR, Indian- as | Steel Construction of 

UD OVE so rcieinie ioc w thay mie wislavoiavevele, sha alegerster nas citionel stone cae eee 85,000 eee Zt \ E D ayaa 

i | very Description, 


= Designed, Furnished and Erected 


\k d “A eae : in All Parts of the World. ; 
$ i = 8 eee 12038" : a— General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 


e e <r : 
Cross-section of Great Northern Eleyator furnished by es Se TL Hicehtee Building, 


us at Buffalo, N.Y, Three million bushels’ capacity. 
Fremont, Neb. Steel throughout. LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 
Nhs kia A ee ee Se ST ks ee wo ee 


Phone Monroe 1614 OLSON, ENGH & CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
160-162 N. Sangamon Street 


CHICAGO 
17 |GIANT CAR MOVE 
N. JEN GRABILL NT CAR .00 R 
Pric Olgnr eerie EACH 
Contractor and Builder of Cash with Order or by Express C. O. D. 


See that Sliding Wedge 


It Blocks the Wheel 
Aer ae ‘ MODERN COUNTRY 
Architects and Builders GRAIN ELEVATORS A 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


ip 
eS id) = 
Fa 


Thousands of 


Get My Plans and Estimates Testimonials 


Di) 
B. & R. Patent 


l 
T See “THE RAILWAY EQUIPPER” 
 @ 34 A Hl N E E VA @) R S DALEVILLE INDIANA Our Monthly Publication, Mailed Free 
a 


M. MITSHKUN CO., - Detroit, Mich, 
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James Stewart &Co. 
CONTRACTORS 


Designers and builders of Grain Elevators 
in all parts of the world. 


WOOD 


STEEE BRICK 


CONCRETE EE 


Grain Elevator Department 


CHICAGO 


1811 FISHER BUILDING 


W. R. SINKS, Mgr. R. H. FOLWELL, Engr. 


We also do general contracting, and have offices in 


the following cities. 


Write or call on any of them. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1811 Fisher Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO., Lincoln Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 130-137 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, LA., Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Westinghouse Bldg. LONDON, ENGLAND, Savoy Hotel 


S. H. TROMANHAUSER 


— DESIGNER and BUILDER 


(Grain Elevators 


Fireproof 
Brick 


Construction 
A Specialty 


Country or Terminal Elevators 
in any Design or Capacity 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


Room 3, Old Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Designers and Builders of Any Kind of 


STEEL ELEVATORS 


Works; 
Harvey, Ill. 


On Belt Line connecting with 
all Chicago Railways. 


Chicago Office; 
1018 First National Bank Bldg. 


G. T. HONSTAIN 


Successors to HONSTAIN BROS., Contractors and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


518 Corn Exchange Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co. 
Chicago, 2,000,000 
Bartlett, Frazier Co. 
Chicago, 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co. 
St. Louis, 500,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co, 
Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
S. S. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 650,000 
8. 8. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 450,000 
Interstate Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 500,000 
City Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Security Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Royal Milling Co. 
Great Falls, Mont., 100,000 
Jennison bros. 
Janesville, Minn., 100,000 
Four hundred country eleva- 
tors from 10,000 to 50,000. 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


416 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Exchange Elevator built by G. T. Honstain, Minneapolis. 
Fireproof storage capacity 250,000 bushels. 
Working house capacity 150,000 bushels, 


General Contractors and Designers of Grain Elevators, Mill 
Buildings, Docks and Warehouses. 


We are prepared to use all of the various kinds of elevator construction, but 
recommend our special construction known as the Record-Johnson System Patent 
Fireproof Semi-Porus and Glazed Cellular Tile Grain Storage Construction, covered 
by the following patents and which we have exclusive control: Patents Nos 
664323, 664324, 664325, 692544, 713104. 


| 


t 


The following is a partial list of owners and capacity of plants which we have built in the fast 
four years under these patents: 


Bushels. Bushels. 
Great Eastern Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 300,000 
St. Anthony Elevator Co., se 2,200,000 Canadian Northern Ry. Co., Port 
North Star Malting Co., on 500,000 Arthur, 2,250,000 
Victoria Elevator Co., $6 250,000 David Stott Milling Co., Detroit, 200,000 
Frisco Ry. Elevator, Kansas City, 700,000 Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 250,000 


We have under construction at the present time the following plants: 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 550,000 ‘Texas City Imp. Co., Texas City, Tex., 500,000 


Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Buffalo, 300,000 Millbourne Mills Co., Philadelphia, 200,000 
The following are a few of our largest wood-constructed elevators: 
Calumet Elevator, Chicago, 1,000,000 Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, 1,000,000 


Burlington Elevator, St. Louis, 1,000,000 
Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me., 1,000,000 


Minnesota Annex, Chicago, 1,000,000 
C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., Itasca, 1,125,000 


Belt Line Elevator, Superior, 2,500,000 F, H. Peavey & Co., No. 1, 1,750,000 
Superior Terminal, Superior 2,500,000 Interstate Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
Pittsburg & West Ry., Fairport, O., 1,000,000 Texas Pacific Ry. Co., Westwego, La., 1,000,000 


Hoosac Tunnel, Charlestown, 1,000,000 
And hundreds of smaller houses. 


United States Milling Co., Duluth, 1,000,000 
Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 2,500,000 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 


WHY PASS US BY 


when you are figuring on building a new 
elevator? 


WE HAVE SUCCEEDED 


in mastering the problems that arise in 
elevator building 


WHERE OTHERS HAVE FAILED 


Let our representative call on you. 


BURRELL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


263-265 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1,000,000-bushel fireproof Grain Elevator constructed of steel, for the 
Harbor Commissioners of Montreal, Canada. 


Twenty Million Bushels Capacity of Our Construction 
Now in Use. 


NOTHING TOO LARGE NOTHING TOO SMALL 


THE HALL NON- CHOKABLE BOOT marks the highest point, in efficiency, 


‘that has ever been reached in 
elevating grain. 
This letter tells the story. 


Luverne, Iowa, Sept. 20th, 1905. 
HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO.— 

Gentlemen:—You ought to name your appliance 
“The Grain Dealer’s Dream,”’ as it certainly does its 
work to perfection, and I have heard a dozen ele- 
vator men swear that they would give $500.00 if 
they could fix their boots so they could not clog, 
and that is more than five times what you ask 
for a machine that does the trick and elevates 
the grain faster than was ever done with the old- 
style boot. 

1 was afraid at first to load the cups full, but 
when you wrote me the second time that the boot 
should be fed all the grain it would take, I tried it 
one day when I had 160 bushels of shelled corn in 
the dump, and pulled the gate wide open, and there 
certainly was ‘‘something doing” for five minutes, 
as the cups went up all loaded to overflowing. 

Thanking you for prevailing on me to put in 
CHAS. A. PFUND. 


16-inch pulley—16-inch face. 


NON-CHOKINC. 


the boot, lam Yours, 


NT ON TR 


| HALL DISTRIBUTOR GO. ists: | 


Architect and 
Engineer 


503 Traders Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Local and Long Distance 
’Phone Harrison 667. 


CONTRACTOR 


Grain Elevators, Large or Small, Country or Transfer, 
of Wood or Fireproof Construction. 


COMPLETE Milling Plants, Power Plants and Heavy Construction. Plans 


and Specifications a Specialty. Correspondence Invited. 


PP. eH. PELKEY 


118 S. Lawrence Avenue © “ WICHITA, KAN. 


CONTRACTOR FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


ALSO 
Full Stock of Elevator and Mill Supplies and Scales 


There is but one *‘Cyclone’’ Dust Collector— 
“THE KNICKERBOCKER CYCLONE” 


GRAIN NEEDS AIR 


In cleaning grain use ‘‘AIR’’—all you 
can without loss 


“The New Cyclone 1905” 
Patented Aug. 29, 1905 


Largely increases flow of air, reduces 
speed and cost of driving fans 


All Steel Fireproof Collectors 
and Special Sizes Constructed on Orders 


The Knickerbocker Co. 


JACKSON - - MICHIGAN 
Cable Address: “CYCLONE” 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL AND MACHINERY CO. 


Bu STEEL ELEVATOR 
INDEPENDENT BLEW 


Designers and Builders of 


STEEL ELEVATORS 


Here is a picture of another of our Modern Fireproof Elevators 
just completed at Omaha, Neb. 
ment in America for this work. Our Engineers have had expe- 
rience and we can make everything in our own shops. 


We have the Best Equip- 


We DESIGN the Plant 
‘We FABRICATE and Erect the Steel 
We MANUFACTURE and Install the Machinery 
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Barnard & Leas 
Mig. Co. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Designers and 


Builders of 


ELEVATORS 


in €ood, Steel 
and Concrete 


Plans and specifications for elevators 


of all kinds and capacities furnished. 


Write for further particulars 


Modern Grain Elevators 


ANY STYLE AND CAPACITY 


DESIGNED AND. BUILT BY 


L. O. HICKOK | hinnearouis: msnesora 


H. L. THORNBURGH & CO. 


245-247 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Furnishes Standard Goods at Right Prices. 


Grain Elevator Machinery and Mill Supplies 


Power Transmission, Gas Engines, Steam Engines 
and Boilers. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


INTERIOR VIEW 
The United States Corn Sheller 


See for yourself how it is con- 
structed, making it the cheapest 
sheller you can buy. Blades don’t 
crack corn, but deliver the corn, 
cob, silks and shucks in a most 
satisfactory way, right and left 
hand over,orsame from underneath, 
thus avoiding a cross drive belt. 


Stand at the Hopper End 


when deciding which you want, 
and state whether pulley is to be 
on hopper or drum end. This in- 
terior view is from our largest size; 
, guaranteed 1,500 bushels per hour, 
\ Quick shipment of any size desired. 


The B. S. C, Pat. Chain Drag 


is the only satisfactory Feeder. 


Our Water Tight Boot 


which can be sunk into the ground 
to a depth of 18 inches, is the 
proper elevator boot to work with 
our Sheller and Chain Feeder. 
Yes, and don’t forget our Safety 
Wagon Dumps when planning your 
elevators, 


Complete equipments at 
lowest prices for first-class 
machinery. 


Send for catalogue and discount card 


B. S. CONSTANT CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


What’s In A Name? 


Nothing! unless it’s synonymous with SUCCESS 
in a particular line. 

We are the original inventors of IMPROVED 
AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MACHINERY, with 
an experience of fifteen years; THEREFORE 
the name “ RICHARDSON” is pre-eminent in 
AUTOMATIC WEIGHING. 


The“RICHARDSON” ELEVATOR and MILL SCALES 


cate you buy the “BEST” scale. your ‘competitor can- 
not get a better one. 


DO IT! IT’S GOOD BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 


14-20 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


» Gorn Crib 


Ml! Sizes, 400 to 1,000 bu 
Cheap and handy. Can 
Y, beset up in ten minutes. 
} We also manufacture 
mus Steel Grain Bins, Wire 
1) Field and Lawn Fence, 
i etc. 
The Denning Wire & Fence Co 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


-O-BARTLETT 
copa Co. | 


CLEVELAND O. 
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JEFFRE ELEVATORS, 


‘CONVEYORS. 


THE HALL 
SIGNALING DISTRIBUTOR 


Designed to Suit Requirements. 


Jeffrey Standard Steel Elevator Buckets 
For handling 
GRAIN, SEED, FLOUR, 
And for light and medium 
work in general. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 


Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


8 ducts, 
NON-MIXING 


6-inch. 


The cost of repairing a burned belt and 
battered or broken cups, or the difference in 
the price from a shipment of ‘mixed grain,’ 
will usually more than pay for the installing 
in your elevator ofa 


HALL SIGNALING GRAIN DISTRIBUTOR 


the only machine in existence that makes 
it impossible for grain to back up into the 
elevator head and choke the leg, or grain of 
different grades or kinds to become “‘mixed”’ 
in distribution. It’s a money saver as well 
as & money earner. 


SENT ON TRIAL 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


THE HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. 


506 First Nat, Bank Bldg., OMAHA, NEB. 
GIBB’S PATENT DUST 


yoo ! D U ST! ! PROTECTOR is invalu- 


able to operatives in every 
industry where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been 
thoroughly tested for many 
years in every kind of dust 
and is the only reliable pro 
tector known. Perfect ventila- 
tion. Nickel-plated pro- 
tector, $1, postpaid. Circu- 
lars free. Agents Wanted. 


GIBB’S RESPIRATOR CO., 
124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 


CLEVELAND ELEVATOR 
BUCKET co., Manufacturers of the 


“FULLER’’ PATENT STEEL 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Suitable for Mills, Elevators, Ear Corn, Cobs, 
Clay, Ores, Broken Stone, Coal, Sand and other 
extra heavy substances. General Office and Works: 

226 St. Clair St., Cleveland, 0., U.S. A. 
B,” 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO. 


eeneee DEALERS IN ---see 
GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 


CHICAGO, ILL. BrRancH: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


PLAIN GAS ENGINE SENSE 


=- By E. L. OSBORNE = 


BOOK for the man who has a gas or gasoline engine and 
wants to operate it to the best advantage. 
The book is written in plain language and thoroughly covers the 
field of gas engine operation. 


125 Pages of Practical Suggestions 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 


315 DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO —————— HIE. 


BEST SCALES IN THE WORLD 


Harrison 
_ Conveyor, 
Letter Presses, 
Way Bill & 


HOWE U. S. STANDARD SCALES, all kinds cee sizes. 
The Ball Bearing Scale—No Friction on Knife Edges. 


Howe Trucks, 
Grain Scoops, 
Grain Testers, 
Grain Scales, 


Elevators 


for handling ear 
corn, grain, coal, 
ashes and all 
kinds of material 


i not be sure 

HOW beans WHY rene 
S ething Howe scales 

are are absolutely true 


always on the move. scales. 


CHAMPION STANDARD SCALES, all kinds and sizes. 
HOWE GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
SECOND-HAND REPAIRED SCALES ofstandard makes and sizes. 


We repair all makes of scales and trucks, and guarantee our work—Send for catalogues and prices, 


sii@%80 THE HOWE SCALE CO. OF ILLINOIS, Chicago. 2x29 


CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 


Fairbanks 
Scales 


won the Grand Prizeat the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, for the 
very reason that you ought to use them, 


They Ave the Best 


Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engine is the 
most economical power for Elevator or 
Mill use. By using it one man can often 
run the whole elevator. 


.Y 


Send for Catalogue No. 544. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


SALESHOUSES : 


Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, O. Omaha, Neb. 
Cleveland. O. Denver, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Portland, Ore. 


J. 3. 


— Address 


J. B. DUTTON, 1026 and 


DUTTON’S 


Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND BELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


1028 Scotten Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Modern Grain Elevator Machinery 


IMPROVED STEEL FRAME REVERSIBLE SELF-PROPELLING TRIPPER 


We manufacture a full line of Trippers, Belt 
Conveyor Appliances, Power Shovels, Car Pul- 
lers, Boots, Buckets, Turnheads, Spouting, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope Sheaves, Etc., Etc. 


Machinery buyers will do well to write us. 


IMPROVED DUSTPROOF CONCENTRATING AND RETURN ROLLERS 


Largest Manufacturers of Grain Elevator Machinery West of the Mississippi 


Kingsland -Kay-Cook Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


Chicago Office: 


401 Monadnock Bldg. 


INTERIOR VIEW 
The United States Corn Sheller 


J See for yourself how it is con- 
L : structed, making it the cheapest 
2 sheller you can buy. Blades don’t 
crack corn, but deliver the corn, 
cob, silks and shucks in a most 
satisfactory way, right and left 
hand over,or same from underneath, 
thus avoiding a cross drive belt. 


Stand at the Hopper End 


when deciding which you want, 
and state whether pulley is to be 
on hopper or drum end. This in- 
terior view is from our largest size; 
guaranteed 1,500 bushels per hour, 
Quick shipment of any size desired. 


The B. S. C, Pat. Chain Drag 


is the only satisfactory Feeder. 


Our Water Tight Boot 


which can be sunk into the ground 
to a depth of 18 inches, is the 
proper elevator boot to work with 
our Sheller and Chain Feeder. 
Yes, and don’t forget our Safety 
Wagon Dumps when planning your 
elevators. 


Complete equipments at 
lowest prices for first-class 
machinery. 


Send for catalogue and discount card 


B. S. CONSTANT CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


The Evans 


ontrollable Wagon Dump. 


AUTOMATIC ie || ==3]| THE BEST WACON DUMP BUILT 
DEVICE Shear dari celeas 


Absolute 
4, safety 

mg] |B control, 
great 
strength 
and 
durability. 
— Patented 
April 12, 
1898. 


: OVER 500 EVANS WAGON DUMPS 
Write for SOLD DURING THE YEAR 1905. 


circular and prices. OR NO OTHER RECOMMENDATION ! 


MOULTON & EVANS, 
soo E. 1Isth Street, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“EVERY LITTLE BIT HELPS” 


GIVES 40% MORE AIR 
AT SATE SPEED OF FAN 


“THE NEW 
CYCLONE 1905” 


PAT. AUG, 29, 1905 


SAVES 50% ON POWER 


The Knickerbocker Co. 


503 Liberty Street 
JACKSON, = - MICH. 
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AIR DRIED GRAIN 


(NOT KILL DRIED) 


The Ellis Drier insures even and 
perfect drying at low temperatures. 
The only machine where the air 
passes through the grain uniformly 
and reaches every kernel. Built in 
all sizes from five bushels’ capacity 


| and up. 


| “Ellis Grain Drier” 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 
Sole Manufacturer 


549-553 Monadnock Bldg. Chicago 


To Save 
Heavy Discounts 


ON YOUR 

GRAIN FOR THE 
NEXT SIX MONTHS 
GEI* 


Hess Grain Drier 


Used Everywhere 


Free Booklet 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


710 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


HEADS 4» BOOTS 


For Elevators 


There is a large department in our shops which is 
busily engaged in building elevator heads and boots of 
all sizes and descriptions. . 

The designs have been approved by Fire Insurance 
Underwriters and the very best materials are used ‘in 
construction. 

A large and well assorted line of tin and iron ele- 
vator buckets, of our own manufacture, is carried and 


orders will receive prompt attention. 


NORDYKE @ MARMON CO. 


America’s Leadmng Mill Builders 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Are You Building a New Elevator? 
Are You Remodeling Your Old One? 


IF SO, EQUIP IT WITH 


‘‘Western’” Machinery 


Plans furnished 
upon application 


“ Western” Warehouse Sheller 


WRITE FOR CATALOG WITH CUTS AND FULL 
DESCRIPTIONS TO 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR, ILL. 


“ Western” Shaker Cleaner 


FIRE PROTECTION 
THERE IS NONE BETTER THAN THAT AFFORDED BY WELL 
FILLED FIRE BUCKET 


The use of CALCIUM CHLORIDE BGeO TION in place of SALT 
BRINE has these advantages: 
It does not evaporate It does not become foul 
It has no effect upon iron It does not freeze at low temperatures 
t is endorsed by insurance underwriters 
The Solvay Process Co.’s CALCIUM CHLORIDE is the best, its 
freezing point being 54° below Zero Fahr. 


It is the best water jacket solution for gasoline engines. 


information address CARBONDALE CHEMICAL CO. Gickgoriti: 


——— Is a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of a modern grain elevator. 


<= THE BOSS CAR LOADER 


am is the best device of its class. Its 

installation means a positive sav- 
|} ing in loading out your grain. If 
OT you will write us to-day we will 
send you full particulars and tell 


mS ew re eS you why you cannot afford to use 
NESE OEE TET Oe ARN ee any other loader. 
MAROA MEG. co. - Maroa, Il. 


THE AMERICAN MFG. CO. 
MANILA=-SISAL-JUTE CORDAGE 


65 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
ATTRITION MILLS 
Exclusive Features . RO. 4 “ 


Interchangeable Bearings 
Duplex Ball Bearings 
Quick Release Springs 


<SSSs 


3-Pulley Drive Attachment Riser 

-Pulley Drive achmen ) 

New Open Belt Reverse Drive Glad to Send i, 
Avoids Cross Belts You Any of 

Many Other Scientific Fea- Our. Mills on 


tures that Please and Satisfy 


Trial. 


10,000 Feet ‘‘American Transmission Rope”’ 
sold the Carnegie Steel Co. 


Our scientific method of construction combined with 
the general excellence of our product is the reason 
there is more 


“AMERI CAN’”’ Lip hil See by 


“‘The Rope to Remember’’ 


<<SSeaEO 


now in service than ail other brands. 
It stands unchallenged. 


“The Best Example of the Rope Maker’s Art.” 
A Live Member of That Vigorous ‘‘Best on Earth’’ Family 
Grinds Ear Corn, Chop Feed, Bran, Offal and all 

Small Grains, Cracks Corn, Etc. 


Fast, Fine Grinding 


We carry the largest stock of Transmission Rope west 

of the Alleghanies at our Chicago Branch, 85 Kinzie St. 

“The Blue Book of Rope Transmission” 
sent free upon request. 


THE Foos Mra Co. 


ee SS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Improved 
Belt Conveyor 


Carries all kinds of grain and mill products in package 
or bulk. Gradual, uniform curve of belt secured with- 
out complicated parts. Bearings thoroughly lubricated 
and have adjustment for taking up wear. Tripper 
substantial and reliable. Entire system economical 
and satisfactory—nothing to get out of order. 

We manufacture a complete line of Elevating, Con- 
veying and Power-Transmitting Machinery. Head- 
quarters for supplies. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago, Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 
New York, 95 Liberty St. 
Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


ELEVATOR-FACTS 


‘“‘R.ubber belting taken up twelve (12) times 


LEVIATHAN TWICE” 


SEND FOR “FACTS.” 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Pt td a a 55-57 Market St.. Chicago, Ill. 


an ulteilio 


ixon’s Silica Graphite Paint 


For the Preservation of all Classes of Metal and Wood. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER, B-17 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - = JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


What’s In A Name? 


Nothing! unless it’s synonymous with SUCCESS 
in a particular line. 

We are the original inventors of IMPROVED 
AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MACHINERY, with 
an experience of fifteen years; THEREFORE 
the name “RICHARDSON” is pre-eminent in 
AUTOMATIC WEIGHING. 


The «EKuureka” 
Corn Dryer 


If you are handling and 


exporting corn you can 
make money rapidly with 


an 


**“EUREKA” 
CORN DRYER 


We guarantee this ma- 
jae PP 2s 


The“RICHARDSON” ELEVATOR and MILL SCALES 


If you buy the “BEST” scale your competitor can- 
not get a better one. 


DO IT! IT’S GOOD BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 


14-20 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


chine to perfectly dry and 


condition the worst samples 


of damp and off-grade corn. 


It is easily installed, ab- 


solutely automatic, econom- 


and 


ical in operation 
moderate in cost. 


Many in use. 
Numerous refer- 
ences upon appli- 
cation. 

May we tell 
you more about 
it? 


sTéaw yearen 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 


WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 
at any given price from Io cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 
81.25 


THE S. HOWES 


EUREKA WORKS 
Silver Creek, - N.Y. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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R, G. STUHR, SUPERINTENDENT OF CONSTRUCTION 
TRADERS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Stuhr Grain Purifier 


Constructing Company 


(Not Incorporated) 


We are contractors and builders of grain purifying plants Are 
PROCESS 
Process patents 


authorized selling agents for the right to use the only 
TOWER ever patented or placed on the market. 
as advertised up to date are all infringements, for the reason that 
the original CAZALET Patent No. 592,691 contains all the essential 
No 
processapplication can be made successfully without a Process Tower. 


points of the so-called process patents as advertised by others. 


These are absolute facts and we invite investigation. The CAZALET 
patent is now owned entirely by the American Grain Purifier Con- 
structing Co.,a South Dakota corporation of which D. H. Stuhr is Sec- 
retary, Assistant Treasurer and Manager. All official corporate 
documents of every description of this corporation, with reference to 
the transfer of the CAZALET Patent and otherwise, are open for 
personal inspection in Stuhr Office, Davenport, Iowa, by special re- 
quest. We have had practical experience in operating Grain 
Elevators and Grain Purifying Plants and guarantee satisfactory 


process results or NO PAY. Can we serve you ? 


D. H. STUHR, Manager 


Davenport, Iowa 


GET THE BEST 


The INVINCIBLE Compound shake HIGH-GRADE Separators. 
No shake, no tremble, run perfectly steady. Can be placed anywhere in the elevator 
The INVINCIBLE Compound shake high-grade Double Receiving Separator. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U. S. A. 


————— REPRESENTED BY ————__—_ 
Geo. J. Noth, 501-502 Traders’ Bldg., Phone, Harrison 667, Chicago, III. 
Edward A. Ordway, 612 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Ch H. Scott, 307 So. 3d Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. N. Bacon, Blacherne Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 
N. B. Trask, Lochiel Hotel. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Portland Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 


PERFECTION. 


Is reached for an Elevator and Warehouse Sep7ratorin our Minneapolis No. 


We are ina position to offer to the grain trade a line of Grain Cleaning Machinery that 
| Surpasses anything manufactured. \ 


Write for complete catalog. 


‘J. L. OWENS COrIPANY, | 
{615 Superior St., S. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


North - South - East-West 


In every part of the country where grain is ground for feed you will find 


MONARCH ATTRITION MILLS 


The success of our mill is due to correct design and the care we use in 
constructing. No part of the Monarch is too small to receive the most careful 
attention. Among the special features are: Phosphor-bronze interchangeable 
bearings; cable-chain oilers; double movable base; safety spring; quick re- 
lease; relief spring; special adjustable Endless Belt drives; hammered steel 
shafting; ball bearings, and other improvements not found in competing mills. 


SATISFIED USERS 


We have hundreds of testimonials like the following: ‘‘The Monarch at- 
trition mill is just what we wanted. We have been able to grind 1,600 
pounds of corn and cob meal per hour and twenty bushels of rye in fifty- -five 
minutes. The fact is, it grinds the corn and cob so evenly that it is hard to 
detect any cob in the meal. Wecan say that the trade is just as well satis- 
fied as we are. When one man gets a load ground we are sure to get his 
neighbors’ grinding — CASE BROTHERS, GREENFIELD, OHIO.” 


Write for our big catalogue—IT’S FREE. 


SPROUT, WALDRON 6& CO. 


Northwestern Branch: 
22-28 and 30 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 
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Barnard & Teas Itty. (. 


Three-Pair-High Feed Mill 


Barnard’s Three-Pair-High Feed Mill 
has no equal for grinding all kinds of 
feed, as well as fine meal for table use. 


fete Sc, Sara It will grind as fine or as coarse as 
= desired. It is designed to make three 
grindings, but if, at any time, two 
reductions only are desired, either 
pair of rolls can be thrown apart far 
enough to allow the material to pass 
through without being reduced. We 
also make the Willford Light-Run- 
ning Three-Roller Mill and Barnard’s 
One- and Two-Pair-High Mills. 


We make or furnish anything needed 
in flour mills and elevators. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


~ TLLINOIS 


FULL MEASURE IS THE TRADE MARK OF THE UNIQUE 


Full measure as to capacity for size of mill, quality of work and 


beauty of design and finish. 


The full measure of satisfaction which users derive from it is a certain 
guarantee of its perfection in every detail. 


The feed grinding season is again here and if you want a machine 
adapted to your needs and one as near perfect as human ingenuity can make 
it, order the Unique. 


Further Particulars on Application 


Robinson Manufacturing Co. procetante MUNCY, PA. 
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BY ORDERINC A 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Clipper Cleaner 


Your profits as well as your business will 
increase if you do. ‘*Clipper’’ Cleaners 
stand for all that is best in grain, seed and : 
bean cleaning machinery, and we challenge @ 
any manufacturer of grain cleaners to produce e 
as good a combination machine as_ the 8 
‘* Clipper.’’ @ 

Our success has tempted others to man- $ 
ufacture and offer for sale CHEAP IMITA- é 
TIONS, poorly made and badly finished. 
The ‘‘Clipper,’’ Peer of Them All, is still 
made upon honor, of the best materials, by 
high-class, well paid mechanics and sold at a 
price consistent with a living profit. Write 
for catalog and let us give you particulars. 


A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY 


SAGINAW, W. S., MICH. 


Corn Shellers 


Corn Cleaners 


Drags, Dumps, Etc. 


When you want any machinery 
or supplies for your elevator, 
write us for prices 


THE PHILIP SMITH CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


THE WEST LEADS IN 
EVERYTHING 


Western peopleare continually working to make things ‘‘just a little 
bit better."’ They hustle day in and day out, keeping their business 
methods strictly up to date. That's why they keep ahead. 


For more than thirty years it has been our policy to build and equip 
grain elevators, ‘a whole lot better’ than the other fellow, and we 
havedoneit. That's why we haveso many satisfied patrons. Are you 
one? If not, get in line to-day by sending us your specifications. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Bowsher’s All-Around Feed Mill 


(Sold with or without sacking elevator) 


It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and GRINDS all kinds small 
grain and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. 
Has CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, DIF- 
FERENT FROM ALL OTHERS. RUNS 
LIGHT. Can run EMPTY WITHOUT 
INJURY. Ahead of rolls or stones in 
speed and quality of work, 


YOU NEED a mill now. QUIT 
THINKING about it. COMMENCE to 
investigate. Give US a chance and we’ll 
tell you WHY we think ours is the best. 


SEVEN SIZES: 2 to 25 H. P. 


Drive pulley overhung. Belt to it from any direction. Circular sent for the asking. 
Makes complete independent outfit. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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AMBRIGAN MILLAR. 


There is a Good and Sufficient 
Reason for Success 


In machinery building there is no such thing as ‘‘chance.”” Chance never 
did nor never will bring success to the builder of machinery. If the manufacturers 
of grain-cleaning machinery attain success there are causes for that success—not 
chance, by a long shot. 


The secret of the success of the Monitor Warehouse 
and Elevator Separator is Perfect Air Separations 


Perfection is a hard thing to attain in any department of effort. It is hard to 
attain in the building of separators. But we claim, without fear of contradiction, that 
the Monitor Separators are as nearly perfect in operation as a machine may be made. 
Monitor separations are 


Based on Close Calculations and a Knowledge 
of Pneumatics 


Monitor separators are scientifically constructed after the designs of experts in 
this class of machinery building. Every machine is subjected to a thorough test before 
leaving the factory. This carefulness, with the positiveness of the machines in action, 
has won for the manufacturers the greatest sales in the history of grain cleaning machinery. 


Here is the King of Them All 


Monitor Dustless Warehouse and 
Elevator Separator 


Has all the advantages of the best screen and sieve 
separations, and, in addition, the air separations which 
have never yet been equaled in any other machine; 
these are exclusive Monitor features and are patented. 


Our reputation for honest machines is back of every 
one of these separators and they have the endorsements 
of thousands of users everywhere. 


Send To-day for Catalog and Descriptive 
Circulars. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO, sive set Xt, 05.4 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


302 Traders Building, Chicago, Ill., F. M. Smith, Agent 121 Front St., New York, N. Y., J. W. Perrine, Agent 
316-318 4th Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Shuler, Agent Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo., H. C. Draver, Southwestern Agent 
Berger, Carter Co., Pacific Coast Agents, 34 & 40 Beale St., San Francisco, Cal. 


